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REPORT 


Olt THE 

CENSUS OF THE N.'W. PROVINCES AND OUDH. 

1901 


INTBODUCTION. 

1. The third general cenana of the North-Weatern Provinces And 
Oudh together was taken on the night of March Xat, 1901; apart from isolat¬ 
ed enumerations or estimates made in individual districts there have been 
previously two general estimates of the population iuclnded in the North- 
Western Provmces in 1826 and 1848, and n general census in 1853,1865 and 
1872. In Oudh the first general census was taken in 1669, and since 1881 
operations in both the North-Western Provinces and in Oudh have been 
simultaneous with those in the rest of India, 

2. Opesationa commenced in April 1900 with the preparation of de¬ 
tailed mstructions for the guidance of district officers in enumeration. The 
general principles followed were those laid down by the Census Commissioner, 
but the details followed closely the armiigements made on previous occasions, 
and much valuable help was obtained from the rules of 1891 and the remarks 
made by Mr, D. C. Paillic in his report on tho census of that year. One 
rather important change was Um division of the rules into chapters, corres- 
pondlng with the chapters of the Imperial Code, which were as far as possible 
so arranged that each chapter related to a distinct set of operations and need 
not be referred to again after they were complete. The result was a con¬ 
siderable saving of clerical labour in district offices as it was unnecessary to 
issue subsidiary instructions pomling out the order in which oporations were 
to bo performed, and there was less likelihood of omissions. 

3. The first operation was the division of each district into charges. 
In rural areas the charge usually corresponded with the revenue division in 
charge of a kandngo who was appointed snpednteudent of it. In mnnicipali'* 
ties charge was generally a ward, and the charge sopenntendents were 
members or officials of the Board. Other towns were included in niral charges 
unless a suitable non-official could bo found which was not often. There 
were 1,283 charges in the provinces with an average population of 37,173, the, 
avere^e being 13,978 in the case of urban and 46,787 in tho case of rural 
charges. The average area of a rural charge was 118 square miles. 

4. When tho division into charges had been decided on, the whole area 
of the district was first divided into blocks, each containing as a masimum 
60 houses with a population of 300, that bebg the largest number that can be 
conveniently dealt with by a single enumerator. A few blocks were then 
grouped together to form a circle in charge of a supervisor. There wore 
216,631 blocks in all, and the average population varied from 209 in urban to 
221 in rural areas and was 220 for the whole provinces, while each of tha 
20,542 circles on an averoge contained 10| blocks. In rural tracts the area 
of a circle averaged mx square miles. 
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5. A rough diviBioQ mto blocks, circles and charges was complete by 
the miiidle of July. Daring August the training of charge saperinteudents 
in the ndcs was cfTected, and the lists of charges, circles and blocks faired 
oat. In September house numbering was oouiuienced imd lists of houses pre¬ 
pared. By the end of October the prcliminsTy operations wore almost com¬ 
pleted, and during November and December the district staff were occupied 
in training and esamining the census offieialB, On January I5th, 1901, in rural 
tracts and n fortnight later in urban areas the prelmiinary enumeration com¬ 
menced and was completed in a fortnight. Full particulars were recorded by 
the onmnerntors in the sciiedule, arid these were checked as far as possible by 
supervisors, superintendents and the district staff in tiie interval before March 
1st. On the night of March 1st the ctminerator went round his block and 
struck out all entries relating to persons who were absent, and filled in a 
sciiedule for newcomers. The next morning enumerators, after collecting the 
few schedules issued to be filled In by private individuals, met their supervisor 
at a fixed place and compiled a summary showing the uimiber of inhabited 
homscs and of males and females in each block in the circle. The circle 
sumuiaries were similarly taken or sent to a fixed place in each charge where 
charge summaries were compiled which were sent to the headquarters, where 
a dbtriet summary was compiled and the results telegraphed to the Census 
Commissloeer aud to the Provincial Superintendent. Considerable care and 
ingenuity was shown by district officers m workbg out the scheme for getting 
in the totals, with the result that the latest telegram was despatched from 
Almora at 2-30 P. a. on March 7th. Tlie totals of the Rimpur State were 
ready at 9-20 a. u. on March 2nd, a result reflectmg great credit on Sheikh 
Abdul Qliafur, the Minister who.se arraDgumenta 'were excellent. The whole 
of the census staff worked all night, and the collection of summaries was 
effected through the Imperial Service Cavalry. In British districts Mr. H. 
K. Gracey at Mu 2 affarnagar despatched his tcitols at 5 p. m. on March 2nd, 
and Mr . T. A. H, Way at Suitanpur sent off his figures an hour later. The 
difi'erence between tlie preliminary aud final corrected totals of the whole 
province was only 4,542 an error of less than I in 10,000, but considerably 
larger errors occurred in individua! districts. In three districts (Ballia, 
Partiibgarh and Jiiausi) tlie compilers at headquarters omitted to turn over 
the page of certain charge summaries ; the mistake should have been detected 
at once as the fonn for compiling showed the nuraber of eirclos in each charge 
and if tliis had been checked the omiaHion would have been noticed. All these 
miatakes were discovered long before the final figures were available. On the 
other hand, the telegram sent from Fyxabad wae incorrectly worded and 
caused the tnclusiou of a part of the population twice over, which almost 
balanced the omissions referred to above. In only two districts, Naini Tal 
and Aligarh, were there appreciable mistakes on the part of the lower census 
staff, and the difference in tlicee amounted to 5,000 and 2,000 respectively. 

6. There were some eiceptioue to the ordinary procedure which is dea- 
cribed above. A epecial census was taken of the hill stations, MufLsoorie, 
Xandaur, Chakrata, Naini Tiil and Rauikhot on September 7th, 1900, to 
Hficertain the hot weather population. In the rural hill tracta of the Kouiaun 
Divlaiou the preliminary enuraeration was made in October 1900 and the 
total population at that time ascertained as there is considerable migration 
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from tlie kills fco tke plains at the coumicnceuietit of the cald vreuther autl 
l>ack against six months later. The Unal enumeration in the same tracts and 
also id some forest ajeas and a few jungle trocta in other parts of the provincea 
was by day, and in the Kunmun Division it wia spread over several doja. 

7. At the end of December 1900 the Deputy Commiasiotier, Fyieahad, 
reported that a bathing festival was expected to take place at Ajudhia in liis 
district on the morning of March 3ud, at wliioU a very large number of people 
might be expected. The festival was Oie Gobtnd Duadoshi, on occasion on 
which bathing in the Gliagrn at Ajudliia is believed to be as efficftcious as 
bathing in ('ll! the sacred places of India together, but on enquiry it was found 
that March 2nd, 1901, not being 8uuday, was not a proper day for the festi¬ 
val, although all the other requisite astronurniofil conjunctions were correct. 
The festival bad, however, been advertised In the usoul way by circulating let¬ 
ters threatening that the sin of having kilted cows would attach to those 
who did not forward more copies of the letter, and it was nocesaary to 
make special arrangements in view of the likelihood of a very large gather¬ 
ing of stranger a on March 1st fco bathe the next day. The details were 
finally settled at a coul'orence of district ufiicers at wliich the Cotuiuisaioncr 
of Fyzabod and the Census Comniissioner b India were also present. 
Ajudhift is situated on a ueck of land jutting out into the Ghagra which is not 
fordable. It is bounded by the river on the north and east and towards the 
w'est is connected by stiiiggling houses with the town of Fyzahad, while 
not faraway on the south is the Oiidh and Kohilkhond Railway the limits 
of which are fenced. The opinion of the Pandits of Benares that March 
Snd was not the Gobbd Duadoshi was widely circulated, and district office is 
used their mfiucnce to pursnade people not to go. In all the adjacent dis¬ 
tricts enumerators were directed to enquire aome days before Mareh Ist 
what persons where gomg to the fair, to mark their names in the schedules 
and to give them tickets showing they had been enumerated. Such per- 
aons on arrival at Ajudhia wero not enumerated, and they w'ere reckoned as 
present in the block where they had been enumerated. The mombg after 
the fair 1 found hardly a person m the crowds at the railway station who 
could not produce his enumeration ticket cai'efully tied up in his clothes or 
pagri. At Ajudhia a double cordon of enumeration posts was established 
on roads leadbg to the town, and north oi' the river almilar arrangements 
were made in the Gouda and Boatl districts and at the head of the pontoon 
bridge crossing the river. In the town itself all places where pilgrima were 
Jlkaly to stay were divided into blocks and two eiiuiiierators were posted 
for each block. The operations were completely successful owing to the 
excellent arrangements made by the district officers of Fyzabad, Gouda and 
Basti, Messrs. Hose, Bruce and McCalltim Wrigbt, and in Ajudhia itself 
only 26,728 pilgrims had to be enumerated. 

8. The enumeration in cantotiments and of troops on the march wmi 
in charge of the military authorities, and on railay premises railway offiuiaia 
did the work, 

9. Wnr lring of tlie CeDSUS Act.— In 1900 an Act was p&sssed pro¬ 
viding penalties for offences m relation to the census. In 37 distriebd out of 
48 it w'aa found unnecessary to iruTtitute any coses at all under it. In the 
icmaiLdug cloven districts only S7 perHotis were prosecuted, of whom 31 were 
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fined. The cases come under the following heads, vis t rcfuBing to work (3)i 
refusing to snpplj' information (1), hindering census ofiicials (1), obliterating 
numbers (6)» and liad work (16), In the case of Goremineut othclols ocnaus 
work is considered a part of their ordinary duties, and a few of these were 
punished departmentolly, The total number of superintendents, supervisors 
and oaumeratom employed was 236,446 of whom 111,741 were non-odieials 
and the small number of proseentions it was fuuud necessary to institute 
points to the o^efnl manner in which district officers dealt with the task of 
obtaining non-official help, 

1 0, G6I16r&L— As was noted in the last paragraph almost half the census 
fitaflT for enumeration consisted of non-officials, very few of whom w'cro paid 
for their labonm A few anonymous complaints on this subject appeared in 
both the English and vernacular press, and it has also been pointed out that 
Government servauts receive uo extra pay for their work in connection with 
it. The latter remark can only be made in ignorance of the well established 
rule that the liability to assist in the census is an implied condition of 
Government service, and is as binding os the liability to perform extra work hi 
times of special str^s, such as famine, plague, Jko,, while in the cose of non¬ 
officials thore is the same liability as in service as assessors or on juries. 
If non-official agency were paid, the cost would be increased to a prohibitive 
amount, and the work would not be so well done. Under cxistbg conditions 
very many of the supervisors and enumerators and all of the d^rge super* 
intendeuts, who were not officials, wore persons in a superior station of life 
who would refuse money ftaymenta. It would, therefore, be necessary to 
employ men of very inferiof educaition upon whose work little lellanco could 
be placed. During the cold weather of 1900-1901 I visited every district 
in the provinces to inspect the progress of work, and everywhere was struck 
with the energy and care which non-officials displayed in their duties. One 
enumerator went so far as to turn the rules for filling in the schedule into 
verses and suggested the circulation of these to be learnt by heart. My 
examination of a large nijuiber of schedules shows that the schedules issued to 
Europeans to be filled in by them were on the whole the worst done. Entries 
had clearly been made by many persona without readmg the instructions 
printed on the back, and the ago of several ladies was recorded as “ over 20”, 
One high official told me with some pride that os he feared no arrangements 
Tvould be made for enumerating his servants he had himself filled in the parti- 
culara for them iu his own schedule ; an ciatnination of hla schedule showed 
that the enumerator, who had already enumerated them, had correctly struck 
out the entries. In my tour of inspection I found that one of the subject® 
wliich greatly exercised the minds of the census staff was the question how to 
fill in the sixteen columns If they mot a deaf and dumb lunatic wandering about 
by himself on the census night. On my suggegtitig that tliis was an unlikely 
coutingancy, one charge superintendent met me with the asaertion that iaAtU 
htite Itain ” (there are many of them). A real difficulty of a similar kind was, 
however, experienced in one district (Dehra Dlin) whore spHSeial arrangements 
had to be made to enumerate an assemblage of fotprs under vows of eileiice. 
The census operations have become so familiar that they created no rumonry 
as a rule, but it is reported from Almora that the Rijls, a jungle tribe t>f 
whom little is known, and whose speech ia described as like the twittering of 
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birds, vaaiahed mtu the forests and escaped enmneration. Tlie special opera¬ 
tions in connection with Ajndhia fair gave rise to a fear that nobody would 
be allowed to bathe withont a ticket, while aome persons are said to liave 
stayed away because it was reported tliat they would be subject to some tas if 
they went to Ajudhia. 

n. Abstraction and tabulation.—A.—77ia old 
accordance with the instructions of the Census Commissioner the operations 
of abstraction and tabulation were performed by what may be called the 
“ slip ^ system. The system adopted at last consna involved the use of 
large abstraction sheets w'Hch pr6MJticalIy reproduced on largo scale the forms 
of the Imperil Tables, A clerk took a b^xjk of schedules and matle a tick 
for each person in the proper eoluiun of an abstraction sheet. The ticks to 
each colnmn were then totalled, and tho totals of the sheet were copied 
out ill tabulation registers in the forma of the Imperial Table, As the tabU' 
lation registers contained figures for the Imperial Tables by hheki, it was then 
necessary to total these registers to obtaiii figures for villages, towns, tahaOa 
and districts. The method of checking was tho comparisona of tho total 
of the columns in one abstraction sheet w ith those of the columns iu one or 
more other shcota which should have csorresponded. If a discrepancy were 
discovered it was necessary to re-abstract completely or else to adjust the 
variation on a consideration of the diflferent totals. Similarly, apart From 
the comparison of totals, the only possible w’sy in which the work of abstrac¬ 
tion could be checked was to re-abstract the whole of the entries for a book, 
a partial re-aljstraction of a portion of the entries in a book being of no use, . 
as it could not be said which tick oorresponded to any given entry. 

TAc new In the '' slip '* system which was first used by 

Von Mayr in the Bavarian census of 1871, and has since been aucceasfally 
worked in various Buropean countries, abstraction eonaistod in copying the 
entries in the schednloa on small slips of paper, and tabulation in sorting 
the slips, Tlurea colours were used, viz,, yellow paper for Hindus, ted for 
MuliaiumadanB and blue for persons of other religions ; the slips wore of two 
elses, long for males and short for females, and while a complete rectangular 
slip was used for married [>ersonfl, alipa with one comer cut off were employed 
for bachelors and spinsters, and with two corners cut ofi^ for widows and 
widowers. The colour, size and shape of a slip thus allowed at a glance the 
religion, sex and civil condition of the person for ’whom it was used. There 
remained eleven entries to be noted, and two slips were used for each person, 
there being five entries as well aa the entry- of caste, tribe or race on each 
slip. The copying was materially facilitated by the use of contractloua in 
the case of certain entries, anch a-s B, for Banin, Br. for Brahniin, and 
so on, and in the use of a dash to show the district of birth place whem 
this was the same as the district where a person had been enumerated, A 
dasli also denoted that a person was illiterate, and another that he was not 
afflicted with one of the four infirmities that had to be rocoided, jVs eacli 
abstractor completed copying the entries in the ached nice of a whole book 
on slips, this part of the work was tested by the Bupervisorfl who checked 
completely twenty per cent of the slipa, special attention being paid to entries 
in vvhich mistakes were known to be likely to occur. The slips were then 
sorted and counted by religion and sox (colour 'and siae) by an independent 
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agency^ and the results obtained i^heeked with the figures of the piOTi'&ional 
totals arrived at t&depeadenily in districtSj while the oorrectness of the actual 
slip copying was again exatoitied hy the head of the oOtcet The next opera* 
tion was the mixing of dips in lots not exceeding thirty thousand in any 
ono lot, and the lots of slips were then iseued to tabulators for sorting to¬ 
gether with a copy of the table to be prepared. When a mtiharrir had 
prepared any table he took his basket of slips and the table to the super¬ 
visor who gave Mm a fresh lot and blank table, and proceeded to check 
the totaUing of the table and the correctness of the sorting. The same 
check was then applied by a superior officer, and again by the Deputy 
SnpGdntendGnt or the Head Clerk. When all slips for a tahsd had been 
sorted the tables relating to the different lots were combmed into a single 
table, and lastly tahsil tables were combined into district tables. 

12. Gomp&riflOil of the two systoins.— The advantages of this 
system over the old one are manifest. In the first place it was mechanically 
moch simpler. In his report on the census of 1891 Mr. Baillie mentions 
one abstraction sheet thirteen feet long, and states that a length of six or 
seven feet was not uncommon in the caste sheets. The abstrach^r under 
the slip system only required a set of 18 pigeon holes, each contaming 
a separate kind of slip, and the whole measuring only nineteen Inches by 
fourteen with a depth of five inches. In tabulation the same set of pigeon 
holes was used, and where the number of categories into which slips were 
to be sorted was indefinitely large, fer example in the case of caste and 
occupation, the slips were sorted twice over, first alphabetically and then 
into separate castes or occupatiouB. A tabulation sheet also instead of 
having to contain a tick for each individual only contained total figures 
for the slips it referred to. It was decided that the unit for which the 
linpoiial Tables should bo prepared was the tahsil, but tables were also 
prcparctl in full for each inunicii>ality. Tlus saved a large amount of copj^iug 
anil addition in the process of compilation, as each tohail tabic only involved 
the totalling of eight or ten tabulaiion sheets inatoad of sovoral hundred, a 
very material saving in labour in all tables, but especially in the caste and 
occupation tablGs which contained many entries. The system allow'cd of accu¬ 
rate calculations of a fair day's work and wages w*ere therefore adjusted at 
plece-ratca so iliat idleness on the jiart of abstractors and tabulators involved 
no loas to the State. The nunibcr of slips in eaoli basket was known only to 
the Deputy Superintendent and the Head Clerk of the office, aud if the 
total of a tabia u'os incorrect the slips had to be recounted, no credit being 
allowed till the correct total (wulhin n margin of *1 per cent.) was arrived at. 
This provided an automatic check on totalling and enabled the supervising 
staff to spend more time on the checking of the actual sorting, while it re¬ 
duced the oppwrtimitiea of fudging. It can, therefore, be confidently asserted 
that tlie results are more accurate than those of previous years, 

IJt. Tlie mecliatlic&l system, — In some countries a mechanical sys¬ 
tem of abstmction and tabulation has been employed. This involves tlie use 
if a card for each peiwn on wliich arc printed hi different places symbola for 
each item to be tabulated. A hole is punched by means of a key-board punch 
through the symbols on each card correspondliig to the particulars recorded in 
thu ached LEO. The cards are then placed one by one In the counting mochme, 
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which preparea simultaiieQiialy all tUo lnljle3 rec^qired, by means of electro- 
luagnotically oporatefl countorSj the tnirroute through which are don trolled by 
tho holea in the punchod cftrd. In the Auatritm eonaus of ISDI the rate of 
tabulation using 12 electric mncihinos and 32U pimehoa was nljout a nuUion a 
montii. lu the preaent censua thu rate has been about six millions a iiiouth, 
BO that to preaeire the same rate about 72 niochmoa and 1,320 punuhos would 
be rejpiiied. The cost of each machine is however about £400, so that the 
mitlid outlay aluue would cost nearly double the total amount spent on these 
operations b 1001» lu the Cuban census of 1890 tlie work Wiis done on the 
snme principle by & company at contraot rutes. These rates Work out to 
Rs. 105 per thouaaud of iKtpulation plus Ra, 3l-44> per thousaDd houses as some 
bformation was tabulated, regardmg these. Tbo rate of Ra. 105 par thou¬ 
sand of population is, however, twenty-fonr times the rate of actual cost m 
these provinoes. It Is clem-, therefore, tlmt making cvci^' allowance for the 
higher cost of wages b Cuba, to use oletstrie tabnlation Mfould mean an enor¬ 
mous Increase in cost whether the maelimcs were Imught outright, or uhether 
a coinjjany could be bdiicod to contract for tba w'ork. As regards the quality 
of tho work, it umy be conceded that tabubtion by electricity eliminates mis¬ 
takes. The punebbg on the cards has however to bo done by hand, and this 
constitutes the most vital objeetbn to tho ay atom owbg to the great detail 
which is required m this country in respect of caste, occupation, birth-place 
and language, The form of card for Cuba eontabed 319 symbols m 20 
groups, aiid°for each item in tho schedulo one or sometimes two synbols had 
to be punched. Li the case of items classified m fW categories, there Ls a 
separate symbol for each category (e. y., age poriodF). In the ease of ocenjja- 
tions two holes were punched, one apparently denoting a claSB of occupations 
and the other the serial number of tlm ocmipatiou m the class. To reduce 
the gymbols for caste, occui^ation, birth-place and language in India to a 
manageable number, it would be ueceagaiy to adopt tho latter method of 
punching two or oven tliree holes for cadi item, and this would mean 
referring to indexes m each case both for tho preparation and the checking of 
the cards. Under the slip ^stem, very' little muro inteiligeuco or educat ion 
waa required from an abstractor or tabulator than tho ability to rend and write. 
In abstracting he wrote on tho slipa what ho ioutici b the aehedules, and 
m tabulatmg he sorted according to the entries on the slips without having 
to classify those entries aecordbg to any arbitrary system, except in sudj 
elementary cases as grouping the age a in groups of 5, With the mechanical 
Bystam, htwever, the detail must bo givou up, or rise the man who works the 
punch must bo trusted to make combinations, k ery little experience of 
Indian ceruius work is required to show that combinations can only l>e allowed 
under the strictest and most definite rules, and iti-'J desirable that they should 
only be made by the highest officials, in tho case of caste, birth-place and 
language no combinations were made at all except by niysell, and in the case 
of occupations the figures were prqiai'ed for talLstla according to the actual 
entries in the slips, and tho combination into tho grouiM shown iu the Impe¬ 
rial Tables was only effected under tho direct BUperviglon ot the Deputy Super- 
intendonts with tho help of an index which oontninoil over 1,000 entries. 
1 have hIiowii above that to obtain results as quickly as under the slip ^^stom 
over 1,300 men would bo required, judging by the experience In Anstria, 
Allowing for the fullest indexes of nmiiigenients lor ibc items Bucii as caste, 
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«1 its to leave m little as possible to their diacretioD, theiwpay would have to 
be filled at about Rsi 30 jjer fniinseM, to obtain suitable men. The cost 
would bo about Rg. 40,000 per mensem, excluaive of charges for checking and 
superintendence which would be conaiderable. The dangers of mistakes in 
onry^biTiAfift na , in selection of the proper symbols, and in punching are so great 
considering the class of officials available that the advantages to be obtained 
by an absolntely accurate tabulation would be more than counterbalancsl by 
the unreliability of the cards. Both on account of its expense therefore and 
aittfi l>y reason of its general nnsnltabllity the mechanical system would prob* 
ably not be so useful for India as the slip ^*stem, 

14. Cost of tlie census.—^The accounts of expetiUJtuTe on the census 
are shown in Part III in two ways. For example, if a Deputy Collector 
whose pay was Rs. 40D a mouth is deputed to special census work, the census 
dcpartuient pays bim that amount in addition to a deputation allowance, but 
an officiating Deputy Collector, who only draws Rs, 250 a month, will be 
entertained in his place for district work, so that the net additional cost to 
Government is the Rs. 250 a month plus the deputation allowance. Almost 
all printing work was done at tlie Government Press and the charge made 
for this represents the actual outlay only. The approximate gross and net 
expenditure on the census operations, together with the cost per 1,000 of the 
population dealt with is shown below — 



GroH ccit. 

N Ct COft. 

Ket coat pei 1,040 
of popubtioD, 


Us. 

E*. 

lb. a. p>. 

EnumeintioD 

26,200 

25,900 

0 8 S 

AbitTffiClio Ur UibaUtidii ^ ft c* s . * 

2,19,600 

1,96,200 

4 0 9 

SaperipUudotco *-* 

00,600 

80,500 

0 10 0 


3,12,200 

2,54,000 

0 8 5 


These figures exclude the cost of printing this report, but in the case of 
abstraction, &c., they include the cost of the work done for the native states 
of Tehri and Rimpur, and the districts of Ajmer and Merw'ara. A sum of 
Rs. 14,798 was recjovcred from municipalities in the provinces at the rate of 
Rs. 4C per 10,000 inhabitants on account of tbe abstraction and tabulation 
done for them. Making this deduction, and a similar allowance for the oust 
of the work done for native states and Ajmer, the net cost in the British 
districts of these provinces was K.S. 2,33,900, Tlie cost at the previona 
census w'sa Rs. 4,83,131 so that the reduction in expenditure has been nearly 
two and a half lakhs. The diffierence is partly due to the reduction in the 
press charges, aod to the fact tliat several complicated tab!c3s prepared in 
1891 were not compiled io 1901. The additions to be made to render the 
comparison fair are about Hs. 50,000, which reduce the diffi^rence to about 
two hddiB, a saving due entirely to the change in the method of the work. 
At the beginning of August !901 it was found that the tabulation work of 
vne office, where seven districts with a total population of nearly 71 mililens 
were being dealt with, had been done with an utter disregard for the mles, 
and an almost complete re^abstractiun and rctabulation was re([uired. The 
cost was aboot Rs. 20,000, and the work has delayed the preparation of the 
tables and report by about two niontliH. 
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Chapter I.-DI8TRIB0TIOK OP POPULATION. 


15. Topography. —The territory adminiatered by the Government 

of the North-Western Provincoa and Ou^ Lies between north latitude 33’-52^ 
(Alirzapur) and 3]'-5' (Garba*dl) and cast longitude 77*-5' (Muraffaruagar) 
and (Pallia). The total area is ItF?, 164 square miles, or adding the 

area included in the Native States of Tehri (GarhwAI) and Rampur, 112, 253. 
The British territory b divided into forty-eight districts which ate grouped 
into nine revenue divisions as shown in the Imperial Tables i one of the diviaionii 
18 called Kuniaun, six make up the North-West Proviuoo proper and two 
constitute the Province of Oiidh. These administrative divisions vary much 
in size, density of population, and physical features, and in many cases the 
districts included in a single division diiler from each other oonsiderahly. 
For these reasons, ivtute in the Imperial and Promeial Tables districts have 
been arranged in tlie administrative order, and the totals of the revenue 
divisions have also been shown, in the subsidiary tables showing percentages and 
variations w'hich will be found at the end of each chapter of this report, a 
different arrangement has been made. The object of this is to group districts 
together in what may bo called natural divisions, oorrespondhig as far as 
possible to orograpliic, geological, agricultural, Irngnistie, and ethnological 
regions. Where reference is made to a “ dinsbn ” witliout further definition, 
a revenufl division is meant, and tire natural divLsimis, now to be defined, are 
described by the names givoii to them ; they are arranged in order of 
geographical position commencing at the north and west. Some of the 
districts, strictly speahing, consist of dissimilar portions, and where this is the 
case, mention is made of the fact, but the statistics for different portions of a 
single district have not been dlffercntiateil, aud the districts have been classed 
in that division to which the more important part of them belongs. 

16. SimilEiyA, Westt^This includes the three districts of the 
Kumauu Revenue Division, itiz., Nalni Tal, Almora and OarhwAl, and the 
Dehra Ddn district in the Meerut Divimun, with an area of 14,8!]6 Sfjuare 
miles or nearly 14 per cent, of the total area of the provintjea, and the Native 
State of Tehri-Garhwit the area of which is 4,180 square miles. The total 
population of the British districts is 1,385,225. The Dehra Ddu district 
lies between the Himalayas and the Siwallks, wliich form a parallel range, 
and extends up the slopes of both these ranges. The diatrioti of Naini Tal 
is composed of threo distinct regions having separate characteristics. Immedi¬ 
ately below the hill tracts, which will be referred to later, is a strip of land 
known as the Bliibar, into which the torrents rushing down from the hills 
sink and are lost, except during the rainy scasou, bolow a mass of boulders and 
gravel. Wells arc almost unknown and cultivation is carried on by means of 
small canals; a large portion of the Bhiibar ia covured with forests, the homo 
of tigera and elepliauts, while other game also abounds. Further away from 
the Jiills comes a second strip of land known as the Tarii, on which ilia 
srtreatns from the hills reappear. The Tarii is, as its name implies, a damp 
and marshy tract, covered for the most part witli thick jungle and tall grass. 
In both the Tardi aud Bhdhar the population is largely migratory, cultivators 
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cotuitig ill from the surrounding plains district to the former, and from the 
lulls to the U hi bar and departing after having out their crops. Only the 
Tharu, vrho seems fever-proof, can stand the pestilential oiimate of the Tardi 
tliroughout the year. The rest of tliis district and the whole of the Aim ora 
and Garhu'iil districts excluding a small area of Blidbar in each, and the Tehri- 
Garhxvdl State arc situated in the Himalayas, stretching frooi KepiU on tho 
east to the lull states in the Panjab on the west, and extending ou the noitli 
to Itisiiig from the plains is au outer range of hills 7,000 to E,000 

feet ill height on which are situated the hill stations of Kaini Tal and 
hlnssooric and the Cautonments of Lansdowne and Chalunlta, A little further 
in the laterior is a second range on which arc the towns of Almora and 
Riluikhtit, and beyond these the general level increases rising to the lofty 
peaks ot Trisul (23,400 fL-ct) Nnuda Devi (25,700 feet) and Nandi Kot (22,500 
feet), 

17, Siitj-Himalaya, ’W^est.—Itmnedlately below the districts just 
described arc situated five districts the first of which, Sahdranpur, extenda 
to the Siwallk range, while the others, Bareilly, Bijnor, Pilibhit and Kheri 
Teach as far as the Himalayan I'ardi and inclnde a portion of it W'ithin their 
Northern boundaries. The Native State o f Ritupur is simfiarly situated to 
these. In area this natural division bcludea 10,030 square miles or one-tenth 
of the total, besides Rdmpur the area of which is 800 square mUea. The 
population of the five British districts ia 4,290,775. 

18 . Indo-Gangetic plain, West.— Tiiirtccn districts are here 
grouped together consisting of the four northern districts of the ilcerut Divi¬ 
sion, the sk districts of the Agra Division and three districts in Holiilkhand. 
The great part of this division U situated in the Doab between the Jamna and 
Gauges, but the Agra and Jtuttrii dktricta also extends to the south and 
west of the former, and the tlu'ee RohiJkhand districts Budaun, Mcradaliad 
ami Shalljahiinpur are situated entirely north and east of the latter. The a;ea 
included is 24,072 square miles or 22 per cent, of the total with a population of 
13,145,109. With the exception of two districts, Muttra and Agra, tlie uhole 
of this division forma a sloping plain of alluvial origin with neither rock nor 
rttone approaching the level of the soil, except for beds of nodular limestone. 
In the west of the Agra and Muttra districts ai-e found the red eteno hillocks 
w hich mark the eastern termination of the Arai ali Hoiigc. Taken as a whole, 
this portion of the province.^ is by far the most prosperous. Almost every 
district is protected by canals, and the higher staiidm-d of comfort of its inhabi¬ 
tants is plain to the most casual observer. The strcDgtJi of the village 
coiumiiiiity as a real union ia much more marked licre than in the eastern 
ilidrictfl, ami in reporting a few years ago on the prospects of village boukfif 
Ibfl Colloctor of Bularitkliahr. which may Ijc taken ai a typical district in the* 
tn*ct, stated that he had known oases where a number of cultivator a, with 
no pi-oprictarj’ rights hitherto, had clubbed togethca- te purchase a share in 
their village, 

ly. Indo-Gaa^otic plain, central—To the cast of the tiaot just 
dcecribod, the great plain of the Ganges continues, and the central jx)r- 
Motj hi these provinces mclndea throe distrieta of the Allahabad Division 
and nine of the twelve districts in the province of Oudlu In additiem to tho 
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Gfftiiges-flaniiia Doab wliich terminate at tlio junction of tbeso rivers near 
tlic Ciity of Allalinljad, the districts lb wing this group extend nortliw'ards 
to the south bank of the river Ghagm, and the Allahabad distriot crosses the 
Jminia to tlie south, The area is 2*2f357 square miles or 21 p^r esnf. of the 
totel|Witli a populivtlon of 12,900,014. 

20. Central India Plateau.— In the 80 iith*weat corner of the 
provinces lie four districts now belonging to tho Allaliabad Division, wliioli 
form a part of the tract ktiown as British Bundelkhand, or the country of the 
Bumleles. They are situated on the eastern slopes of the Central India 
plateau and ora broken up liy low rocky hills, spurn of the Tiiidhya Mount¬ 
ains covered with stunted trues and jungle. The soil is chiefly of the type 
known as black cotton soil, and differs entirely fioni the ollnvial eavth foiinil 
in the Indo-Gangetlc pUiti, The conihinei area of the four districts is 
10,414 square miles or about one-tcuth of the whole, and the population 
2,L06,08o. 

2U Plast Satpuras. —-A single district, iMirzapiir, belonging to the 
BeiiATcs Division, is classed In this natural diviBlon, Its total area, the 
largest of all the plains districts, is 5,223 square tniles of which alxjut 600 
belong to the Gangetic plaui, 1,700 to 1,800 form the ** central teblclaiid 
stretching from the summit of the Yiudliyaii scarp away down thirty miles or 
more to ihe Kaimur range, and the valley of the river Son,” and the rotnainder 
includesthe wildoiness of hill and valley, jungle aud forest, ravine and 
crag, with here artd there hill encircled alluvial basins, which make up south 
Mirzapur,” The population is only 1,1)82,430. 

22. Sub-HuHEllEiyfL, East.— This group of four distriets, two belong¬ 
ing to tho Gcjntkhpur Division, and two to the Pyzalm l Division in OuJJi 
lies in a ooiupaot block to the south of Nepdl, bordorel on the west and 
.-ioutli by tho river GHagra, nnd on tho cast by tho great Gaiidak. It lies 
practically free from the Himalaynn system, though low hills are found in tliu 
north of tho Baliraich and Gonda districts. Ttie area include<l is 12,S2ri 
square miles or 12 per ee?i£. of the total, and the populatlim amonntH to 
7.257,769. 

23. Iildo-GlL&g6tiC Plsin, E&st.—On the extreme east of the 
provinces the districts of tho Belarus Division (excluding Mirisapur}, and the 
Azaiugorh district In tho Gorakhpur Division lie between the Ghagra and the 
Gauges, two of them (Benares and Ghdsipur) also estenduig to the south of 
the latter. They include an area of 7,347 square miles or nearly 7 par cea/. 
of ihe provinces, with a population of 5,516,075. 

24. Cultivation,^—The total area of the provinces accortling to 
the vill^e pa|wrs is 66,084,600 acres or excluding tho Kuinaun Divi¬ 
sion, for W'hich accurate ligates arc not available, 58,050,502. Of this 
47,402,306 acres are shown a.s oulturable, but it must be remembered that this 
includes boUi fallow and pasture land both of which are aUsolntety necessary. 
In 1897 an estimate of the normal area caltirated in each district except those 
•)f the Ktimaun Division, was prepared by the Director of Ijond Rccurds outl 
Agriculture, the lesnlts of which are shown tn Subsidiary Table I\' A eolunm 
ha.H Imen added showing lot the year 1899-1900 the area on which more than 
uTic ^pp was raised in the some year. Arranged iii order according to the 
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proportioTi of tiormftl cultivable area to total cultivable area the natural tlivi 
are:— 


Hastem GnJigetie pMn 
5tjb-Hin]nlu>'4i, East 
'Wcetera Gaugrtic pkia 
Central duo 
Sub^Hinialajn, Wijat 
E«fI Solpura^ 

Central India FtatcnD 


804 per cent. 
7«4 ,, 

li j 

Tli? ^ 

69 

m ,, 

5SI ,, 


The are* double-cropped k, proportionately to the normal cultivated arca^ 
ia'geat Lii the Sub-Kimakya ISaat, where it aiiioujits to 32 per cent., followed 
Viy the central plain with 25 percenf., the eastern plain with 22, the Sub- 
Hiniulaya West with 19, and the w'estem plain witli 15. The area ilunble- 
cToyjpcd Is however very fluctuating and depends a good deal on the character 
of the rains. 

25. Iirigatioil.—The cutials and irrigation lakes of these provinces 
now extend their operations into 32 districts of tho 48 in tho provinces, indud* 
ii’g a cultunible area of 20,941,9G5 acres out of tho total of 47,402,306 
(excluding Kumnun). Of tlio total culturable area in the districts entered by 
these Urge inigatiun works, it is estimated that 7|233,234 acres are aetualiy 
capable of 1>eiiig served by them, thuuglr probably tins area could not be all 
ii rigat ed in the saioe year. The total of the montnum areas that have ever 
been irrigated in these districts is 3,360,220 acres, or about 7 pe r cent, of the 
total cuUm able area in the provinces. The length of each main canal, together 
with tlie length of its distributaries, esrepe and tiiUl cltanneU and drainage 
cuts, are cumjjaved for the two dates ^[aroh 3lst, 1801 and March 31st, I SOI 
in Subsidiary Table V. In tbs Sub-Himalaya AVeet the Upper Ganges and 
Kastere Jumua Canals serve the Saharan pur district, while the Hijuor 
aud Kohilkhand Canals pass through the districts of Bareilly, Bijuor and 
Pilibhit. In thu Western plain every district, but Budauu, Moradabad and 
SlidlijaUinpur is protected, Muttra and Agra chiefly by tho Agra Canal, and 
the other districts by the Upper and Lower Ganges Canals. Only three dis- 
tricts in the oentml plaiu, utz., Cawupore, Fatehpur and Allahabad, are served 
by canals, and in the last two of these the Fatehpur Branch of the Lower 
thvnges Canal was only oi>encd in 1899. On the Central India Plateau the 
works consist <if the Betwa Canal and the Hauiirpur and JMnsi lakes. The 
last is the tract that Buffercd lucHt severely from famine, and it is at present 
ntnlor examination with a vimv to providing further irrigation, The largest 
extensions made in the decade are on tho Lower Ganges Canal, where the 
iltKtributariL'S have Increased by 325 miles, chiefly ui the Ghatampur Branch 
wliieh passes tiirough the Etdwah, Cawnipore aud Fatehpur districts, and the 
new- Fatehpur Branch of the same canal whicli include 109' miles of main 
cliannei and 339 of distributaries. An important part of the work of the 
Irrigation Department liiw been the extension of drainage cuts to relieve 
waterlogged traets, which has Irad on appreciable effect on the health of the 
-[Kipulatien espwially in the Western plaui. The increase in the Jeagth of these 
has U-Hin most marked in the area serwed liy the Ganges, Lower Ganges and 
Agra Canals, The whole of Oudh and the Gorakhpur and BenorOd Dlvisioos 
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are entirely without Canj J Irrigation» but in these districts, afc well a'* in 
those serveil by caualn, irrigation froiu wells, rivers, swaiups and hikes plays 
an important part. During the year June 189P to June IPOO out of a total 
culti%‘ated area of 33,026,912 acres, 10,929,875 acres were irrigated, of 
wliich cauals served 1,987,005 aci-es, tanks 2,192,077 and wells 6,121,685, the 
balance being made up from miscellaneous sources. The irrigated area 
depends much on the nature of the rainfuU which was deficient at the end of 
1899, and the proportion is thus a full one, 

26, Rainfall.— The mean annual rainfall of the provinces may be 
takcii as between 27 and -38 iiichfis excluding the Iliumliiyan tract. During 
the ten yctiTs 1891 “1900, the average was nearly 40 inches, but it varied from 

57 inches in 1894 to less thau23.V hi 1896, Tbt: 

g jiiiuj TiiW« VI, jAu« K. ' c 1 1 ■ , u .. 1 j* • ‘ 1 

average rainfall in the natural divisions can be 

approximately detei’iniued from that of the revenue divisions. In the Hima¬ 
layas it is higli being nearly GO iuehos, wIiHc in the .submontane districts it 
falls to about 45 inches. In the Indo-Gangetic plain the rainfall varies from 
30 inches iu the western portion, to about 35 in the centre ami 40 in the east 
Tile normal in tlie Central India Plateau is about 32 inches. While the 
mean aunual raiiiiall forms a general guide to the circumstances affeetlng the 
prosperity and the healtli of tiio pciiiplc much also dapcmls on its seasonal dis* 
tribution. Xt will be shown in the next cluipter how tJie two leading featureii; 
of the decade were the heavy rainfall in 1894 and the failure of the rains 
ill 1896, 

27, Railways.— reference to the map shows that the great lines 
of railways in the provinces run geoerally &om ea.st to W'cst, During the tea 
years 1891 — -IDOO the total increase has been aliout 800 mile.^ from 2,099 to 
3,496. Ko extoiisioiis were made on the blast Indian Railway except a short 
lino from Hathras junction to Hatluas city, and no chaugee were made on 
tlie Indian Midland or North-Western Railways. On tlie remaining broad- 
gauge sptein the Oudh and Rohilkliand, the priueijial extension was tlie 
chord line, 1 87 miles long from Lucknow to Bcnai'es tlu'ough Has Bareli and 
Partdhgtirh, while au extension of 32 miles "waft opeutnl from Hardwdr to 
Dehra Dim, and a very impirtaut criras-country line of 87 miles between 
Moradubad and Ghdziabad with a bridge over the Ganges w iis opened towards 
the close of the period. Oii the metre-gauge systems the Bengal North- 
Western Hail nay shows an increase nf over 409 miles, but in addition to tlie 
mere fact that mileage has increased, a |)ari of this increase Feprese[it.s the 
linking up of the system with the Eiijputilua Mulw'a l^ailwtiy at Cawupore 
thus securing through couiuiunication without break of gauge to Delhi on 
the north and Ahni4:;dah:ul on the west. The tracts wdiich iiave benefited by 
these extonaions are the central plain through which the main lino of the Oudh 
and RoJiilkhaticI Railway now runs, the western plain which is crossed by the 
Ghdziabad-Moriidabad lino, the eastern plain in which nearly half of the 
extension on tlie Bengal North-West cm system lie, and the easteru aub- 
HLmaln^'us ju which tlie greater part of the remainder are found. The last 
named system has alrouly one bridge completed over the Ghagraund another 
will be ready before long. 
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28, Density of the people.— The total population of the pro- 
Vinces is 47,651,782 or nearly half as nwwiy agam as the population of the 
adiiutiistrative countries of iEogland and Wales In the same year, while the 
total of tlie two Native States, l^dmpur and Tohti, is B02,057 more. The 
average Tiuiubor of persons per square mile in British districts is 445 if the 
calculation is made on the total population. The density calculated in this 
manner is however apt to give an incorrect view of the real state of things, 
where the population vs largely urban. It will l>e shown in tlic chapter on 
occupation that the people of these provinces are to a very largo extent 
dependent on agriculture, and this being the case it is important in considering 
variations in density to eliminate ns far as possible from the calculations the 
areas whore trade and commerce ore predominant. The nineteen largest 
towns in the provinces {excluding Rfimpur in the Native State of that name) 
from Lucknow with a population of 264,045 to Huthras with 42,573, have 
therefore been considered as leitiefl, and the results for these are printed 
separately in some of the Imperial tables. In Subsidiary Table I (page 2D) 
showing the density of the population, the population of these nineteen cities 
amounting to 1,890,551 has been excluded from the total figures to give a 
clearer idea of tlie variations in the actual pressure on the land. With this 
deduction the density of population in the provinces is found to be 427 per 
square mile against 420 in 1351, 357 In 1881 and 373 in 1872.^ Tlie varying 
character of diderent portions of the provinces is however illustrated by the 
figures for the natural divisions described abovo. The Himalaya West, witli 
its tracts of forest land and bare moantain sides, only supports 95 people to 
the »inare railc, and the proportion would be still lower if the area below the 
hills iverc excluded. In the districts of Aln;ora and Gai'hwdl, and in the Native 
State of Tehri, which are almost entirely aituatod in the bills, the density Is 
only 86, 76, and 64 respectively. At the opposite or south and south-western 
comerH of the provinces the Central India Plateau, and the East Satpuras 
have an almost e(|ual density of 197 and 192 respectively. The rest of the 
provinces including tho Sub-Himalayan districts and the Qangetic plain exhi¬ 
bits a continuous increase from west to east if natural divisions are conHidered. 
Thus the Weiitern iSub-Himnlayaa support 409 poriioiis to each square mile 
while the Eastern have 561.' In the Gangetic plain, 512 are found in the west, 
549 in the centre and 718 in the east. Coining to mdividiial districts welmvo 
12 with a density of less than 400, fourteen between 400 and 500, and 22 
with a higher dunHity, The most densely populated district is Ballla b the 
extreme east wliich supports 791 persons to each square mile of area and it is 
w orthy of note tliat the largest town it contains, has a population of only 15,273 
persons. 

29. Variatioaa in density dTiring the last thirty years.— 
It baa been seen that sbee 1372 the deuBity of population b the Provbces as a 
whole has steadily Increased, though it must be noted that in tlie report on the 
eonsug of 188 L, roasotia were given for supposing that the incroase from 1372 to 
1881 w'os due to improved tabulation, and the population liod really decreased. 
In four of the natural divisions, wi's., the Himalaya West and Sub-Himalaya 
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both West ftnd B!ast and the central portion of tho ludu-Gangctic plain there 
has similarly been iminterruptcd progress, During the niiietoen years, 1872 
to 1891, there was also a regular increase in the Central India Plateau, the 
Eivst Satpurasand Oie Indo-Gangetic plain East, but the fitxids of 1094 and 
the famine years of 1896 and 1897, with other causes, that will bo explained 
later, have reduced the density of those in the last decade, llany of the 
districts iiioluded in the Indo-Gangetic plain. West suflered hoaiily in the 
famine and fever years of 1877-78 and 1879, but except in the case of one or two 
the scarcity of the last decade has afFected them little- While the ilensity 
in this division fell between 1872 and 1881 from 483 to 469 it incroasod to 
4 72 by 1891 and to 512 in 1901, The area which shows the greatest increase 
during the thirty years is the Sub-Himalayan tract in the east of which the 
density has risen by 142 per square mile, while in the western portion tho 
increase has been 38. The density in the eastern Gangetic plain is shown to 
have risen by 111 but the figures for 1872 were quite unreliable, and the 
increase is entirely misleading. The large increase of 75 in tbo Central Indo- 
Gangetie plain must also be viewed with caution. Nine of the twelve districts 
situated in it belong to Oudh the earliest figures for wluchare of the year 1B69, 
so that the period covered is 32 years instead of 29, and in addition, the 
results of the Oudh census of 1869 were of doubtful OGCnmcy, the population 
of some districts being overstated and of others understated. The rise by 
29 in the Western Gaugetic plain may, on the other hand, be accepted as 
accurate. The variations in the last decode will bo discussed in more detail in 
the next chapter, and it ia sutficient to state hero that the natural dh-ision 
last mentioned shows the greatest increase. Of single districta, excluding the 
Benares Division and Oudh, tho largest increase since 1872 has occurred in 
Gorakhpur where density liag risen from 428 to 639'7 ; this district harl for¬ 
merly a large area of land fit for cultivation which only required clearing, n n * ! 
the progress made can be illustrated to those who know it now by the report 
of its eollector, not a hundred years ago who hod to have fires lighted at- night 
round the town of Gorakhpur to keep out tigers, and pits dug on the outskirts 
as a protection against wild elephants. 

30. Dsnsity in citios.—^Figure shon'ing the density of |K>pula- 
tion per square mile in an Indian city are apt to be misleadmg owing to the 
varying character of the area included. In towns at the hcad-quartcFB of 
a district, the Municipal area uiiually inclndes the Civil Station which contains 
a large proportion of open apace so large as to afibet the density. But even in 
the native towns, where open spaces are exceptional, the character of difierent 
areas variea so much that without an accurate knowledge of the proportion 
of each class to tlve whole it is unsafe to base conclusious on the differences in 
deiiaity, Tlie two princi|>aE types of houses are the fairly well made brick 
houses in the centra of each toivn, iind tho mud or wattle huts ourronuding 
tlicTii. The latter are nevermore than one story high while the former in 
these provinces rarely exceed two, except in parts of some of the largest 
cities such ns Benares, Cawnx)ore and Lucknow. Bfuch also depends on the 
width of tho streets anti lanes, which are not even approximately uniform 
throughout a single town. It b thus possible for two towns to have an 
pi^ual dctisity calculated on the area and populatum of the town area and ye^ 
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be entirely diftCTCni for prootieal purpusea. Subsidiary Table 1 for cities luut 
therefure been prepared for the area included in the Mimicipialityi os tiiis 
constitutes a definite area which b uaually known with accuracy, while the 
area includetl in the native town is not, and in ^tite of the disturbuig element 
introduced by the variable utuoiint of open space belonging to the Civil Station 
the results show roughly tlio difference between the cities bcluded, anti hare 
some administrative value. The large trading centre of Cawtipore, with its 
narrow winding thoroughfares, in which two carts can only pass in places^ 
cotues first w'ith 37,£138 persons per square mile, and Heenit is next with 
27,152. Benares, tightly |vacketl together on the bonk of the Gauges has, 
21,742. Tlie low rates in some towns are accouutod for by the fact that 
individual Municipalities include more tlion one town separated by cousi- 
dciable s^taces of open countiy the whole area beii^ Included in the Municipal 
IxjUiidaty. Examples of this are Allahabad witli Kydgan] and BaiaganJ, 
Fyzabad W'ith Ajudliia, Mirzapur with Bindhachal and Farukhabad with 
Fatohgarli. The large vacant areas or large Civil Stations also account for 
the oom£>arntively suijiU density in Agra, Jaunpur, tTlidnsi, and Satbiranpur. 
Tlie only two cities In which overcrowding has reached such a stage that 
special measores may be required are Cawupore and Allahabad, but tho cases 
differ uiatcrially. In AilohabEuI tlic difiiciilty is not so much to reduce the 
existing density, which is hardly, as far us observation indicates, excessive at 
present, os to provide a|jact} for building the new houses which ore re(|uircd 
for the grow'th of population. In Cawnpore, however, not only is there a 
diificulty in providing fresh building land, but the existing sites are over¬ 
crowded, and several factories have already erected dwollings for their work¬ 
men at a distanoe for the native town. The diffjeulty of Judging of tlie state 
of congestion from the figures available for the area and population of the 
town sites only Is illustrated by the results for these two cities. While the 
slate of Cawti£xire is such thattlie Municijial Board is about to drive now 
roads through the more crowded portions of the town, the density of population 
is only lOl per acre os eompFired with i00 per acre in the city portion of 
Allaliabtul. A ctimYiarwon of the figures with previoua years is impossible os 
no record has been kept of the exact l imits of the areas considered to be included 
hi the town portions of any of these cities at the lost census. 

21. TJrb&n find Rur&l populstioii-^—For census purposes a town 
was defiuesl as any aiea in which the Municipal Act, or the Cantonment 
Act, or Act XX of I85(j (Chauiidari) was in tbree, or any continuous group 
of houses containing a population of not less than 5,000 persons. By the 
term “ village the revenue mawtt is usually loeaiit, thb being a definite area 
which changes Uttla In Imperial Table lY towns are arrauged in order of 
|iopulatiou, that of cantonnienta being added to tlie population of the adjacent 
municipality, while in Imperial Table V the towns are arranged by districts 
and cantonments are abowu separately. The total number of towns has 
decreased from 484 to 453, but this is explained by the action of Goveminent 
during the Isst ten years in applying more strictly the provisions of Act XX 
of 1856. That Act permits the levy of small rates fur providing watch and 
w'ord and sanitary iniproveinents in tJie areas to which it is applied, b^t it is 
specially provided that it shall not be put in foice in places of a purely 
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agrloolturttl nature. Out of the 47 places which wero claased as towns in 
1891 and do not appear now no less than 29 liad populations of teas than 
5,000, The provkiotts of the Act hape been paplaeed to aonie extent by thoao 
of the Village Sanitation Act which was generally applied in 1896.' Some 
places dossed as towns in 1891 havo been found to be laige villages, the 
population of which, w'Mle exceeding 5,000, was contained in several sites. 
The number of cities with a population of over 100,000 is seven as in 
1891, while towns betvfeen 20,000 and 100,000 have increased from 30 to 31, 
and towns between 10,000 and 20,000 from 68 to 70, The seven cities 
arc, in Older of tnsgnitude, Lucknow, Benares, Gawnpore, Agra, Allahabad, 
Bareilly, and Meerut, but in addition to these, as stated above, twelve more 
towns have beeit eonsidered as cities for census purposes. Their names are 
Mirzapur, Sh4hjah&npur, Morudabad, Fyzabad, Koil, Farukhabad, Sahdran- 
pur, Gorakhpur, Muttra, Jhdosi, Jaxmpur, and Hathras, These uineteen 
places illustrate completely the varieties of oausea whicJi tend to the growth 
and decay of lai^e towns in this part of India, Lucknow, Fyzahad aud 
Jaunpur owed their importance originally to their having been the seat of 
Mnhaouuadtm rulers, and they are now stationary or decaying, though nil 
three are the bead-f^uartera of districts and Lucknow is still an industrial 
centre, Farukhabad was founded in the early part of the eighteenth century 
by a Pathou freedonco who raised himaeif to some position, and 50 or 60 
years luter it was of importance as a frontier station of the British with a 
large trade in the distribution of goods. The opening of through railways 
which passed it by hms affected it injuriously. Benares, Allahabad, Bind ha- 
chal (included in Mirzapur), Ajudhia (included in Fyzahad), and Muttra are 
all of importance owing to the religious sanctity attaching to them, while 
Alloliabad is also the capital of the provinces. The cities which have thriven 
on account of their trade may be divided into two classes, vis,, those in w’hich 
the trade coitoists principally of the coUection and distribution of produce and 
znonufactiired articles, aud secondly those iu which manufactures have begun to 
take ou important port. In the former are included Bareilly, Mecnit, Bhfihja- 
hdnpur, Moradabad, Koil, Saharaepur, Gorakhpur, and Jhdnsi, while Cawn- 
pore, Agra, Mirzapur, aud Hathra.s fall in the latter catcgoiy. Agra owes its 
origin as a place of any importance to the fact that it waa eboseu by Akbar os a 
royal residence, but it would have shared the fat-e of many other sinular towns 
if it had not risen as a trading centre, Gawnpore and Hathras owe their 
positions entirely to the circumstances of British rule, while Mirzapur which 
was at its prime during the cotton famine in the American war has suffered 
from the substitution of railways for carnage by water. The mere fact of 
being the cenirea of converging lines of railways lias materially assisted in 
the development of Gaiivuporc, Agra, and Gorakhpur, and the new line from 
Fj'zabojd to Allahabad should improve the ttade of the latter place. 

Tlie total urban popidatiou has decreased from 5,314,323 to 5,273,573, 
and forma a little more than 11 per cent, of the total, but os already stated 
this U cltiefly due to a better classification of urlwn areas, and the actual 
number oi towns above 10,000 in population has increased. There has been 
very little variation in the iierceotage of ur ban to total population in parti¬ 
cular districts oven in those affected by the scarcity. Of the total urban 
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population nearly one-half or 47'63 per nf is found m towns of over 20,Oft) 
and 19 ptr cent, in towns between 10,000 and 30,000. Towns with 5,000 to 
10,000 furnish 21 per ce nt, and smaller towns 13 per cent. The proportions 
in 1891 for the two classaa of larger towns were 49‘3fl per cent, and 17‘06 
_per cenh respectively, a slight decrease in the total population of the largest 
towns and a rise in the ainaller, which is merely indicative of the present 
trnnaitional stage of urban growth, which will in the future depend, in all 
probability, more on the cnrront of trade than on religious sentiment or the 
accident of a place being selected as the seat of government. 

The average jiupnlation of a town in the proiinces is 11,641 and of a 
village is 404. The ligurcs for individual districts are apt to be misleadiLg 
as a single large city in a district r^ses the avorage for towns, and in the 
case of villages there is a distinct variation in the avorage area which is 
larger in the west than in the east. The formation of the inhabited sites 
in villagea also differs radically. In the west there is usually one mam site 
and very few outlying hamlets in the same village, while in the east huts 
are scattered in small gronpa in parts of each village. As was pointed out 
in the report for JS91 this waa probably due in the first place to the indepen- 
dent nature of the people in the western parts of the provinces who crowded 
together in compact sites as a better protection against the lawlessness of 
the period before British rule. The better type of cattle in use assistod in 
enabling the pefiple of the west to carry manure to outlying parts of the 
villages, and tlina made up in part for the advantages of scattering the habi* 
tations possessed by those of the east* 

Of the total rural jxipulation 37 per cent, is contained m villages of the 

smailest size with population under 500, and 53 
T»w» 111, *114 p»*« S3, iip j}er cent, in villages with a population between 

500 and 2,000, while the population of villages 
between 2,000 and 5,000 only form 10 per cent, of the total, aod of larger 
villages 1 per cent. These proportions have varied little in the last ten 
years, and they give no indicatioti of any appreciable change. 

32. House Hooul —^The definition of a house is one of the most 
difficult problems in an Indian census. It haa been shown that in these pro¬ 
vinces the villages in the western parts contain large central sites with few 
outlying hamleta, while in the east hamlets are numerous. The house 
partakes of the same nature and in a western dlatriet large mud enclosures are 
found each containing a number of sets of apartments inhabited by separate 
fatiiiiies while in the east teneiimnta are moi'e easily distinguished. Vernacular 
nomenclature is generally loose, and the word ghar may be applied to the 
whole enclosure, to A separate set of a^iortmeuts or even to a single room. 
With such a variable standard it is clear that the average number of persons for 
house would not represent anything cajiable of compamon in different parts 
of the provinces, and that variations in the size of fomilios, or in over-crowd- 
ijig oonld not be detected. In 1891 the definition of a house described it as 
the dwelling place of one or more families having a separate entrance from 
the public way, with the proviso that if it consisted of an enclosure inhabited 
by four or more itidepcndenb fauiilioa, the parts of the enclc^ure inhabited by 
each family might be considered separate houses. In 1901, as suggested by 
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Mr. Baillie in reviewing the resulta fur the previous ceiiaus, it waa decided 
that no option flUould bo left wJiere more than one independent family 
inhabited on enoloaiire, and that the part occupied by each mu$t be considered 
a separate bonee. The rule thus worded does not entirely remove the dilti- 
culty, which now U«s in deciding when a family should be considered indepen- 
dent. Li practice this wag settled by censidering all pemona in a house who 
hod mealfl together as belonging to the same family. The number of houses 
may therefore be taken as representing the number of independent families, 
and in epite of the small increase in the total populatiuu (1‘|6 per cent, it 
has risen 8,225,191 to 8.684,860 or by over 5^ per cent. The number 
of houses in towns has decreased by a small amount, so that the proportionol 
iiioreosc in rural areas is greater. The average number of persons per bouse is 
now 5-49 hiateod of 5-7 hi 1891 and 6-42 in 1881, but the figures fur individual 
districts show that the rule was not uniformly observed and the real average 
number of persons in a family is less than appears from tliC statistics. Owing 
to the change in system a compariaou of the details by districts at diflurciit 
periods is useless, but the figures for 1901 give some indicatiun of the effects 
of the calamities csperieneed during the decade. In the western Sub-Hiraa- 

r. M, 111 , a-6. lowest proportions are found in Bijnor 

(4-46) and PiUbhlt (4*61), in the Central Indo- 
Gangetic plain in Allahabad (4'85) and Hardoi (4-85), and in the eaateru 
plain in Azamgarh (5’29), while in the Central India Plateau the scale of 
average population per house oorresponds almost exactly with the degree of 
distress experienced in 1895 to 1897. The average number of houses per 

F,«,iii. o-B. square mile has risen from 65 in 1881 and 77 in 

1891 to 81. The variations iu different parts of 
the provinces follow those for density, mcreasing fairly regularly from west 
to cast, and being gmalleiSit in the Himalayan districts and the Cuntrol India 
plateau. In the figures for cities tho variatioos cannot be explaiitt'd w-ith 
certainty. 
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DIAGRAM fjloutinjT fi&a Urban and iinral popuiution of diWute 
of ikd Horth-Watorn Province aiul OudA* 
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Cliapttr II—THE BTOVEHEHT or POPTJLATIOIf. 


33. RainfalL "It will hardly b* denied by the most earnest believer 
in the theory that the British adtDiniatratson is raming IndLa* that variations 
in the diatribation and niaynnt of rain full tnaterially affect the condition 
of the people. In dealing with the movement of population during the 
last decade, it ia therofore ncoessary t<i desorlbe in more detail, than was done 
in the preceding chapter, the fluctuations in the amounts of min received 
in thege provinces. Over the greater part of the provinces, to ensure good 
harvests, it is ueceasary to have fairly heavy ruin during the three mon* 
soon months of duly, Aiigiwt and September, and a few ineheg more diirujg 
the winter montha, Deoeuilicr aud January, If the rains do not com¬ 
mence by the flrst week in ifuly, the preparations for the autumn crop {^khd-f tjy 
arc delayed, aud if there is a prolonged break iu August or September this 
crop suffere, while if the rains in those months are excessive, floorls are 
Caused whicli damage it. The winter raina also may cause serious injury to 
the spring crop (raii), or their failure may harm it, though a satisfactory 
rainfall at thn ond of the tnotiaoon, may go far to aijrjQpe the crops agaiust this. 
Thn first matter cal ling for uoticeia the decode, is the umiaually heavy rain irj 
^e winter of lS93-lia. which induced rust aud blight in JJundelkhand, and was 
followed by violent hail-aterms as the crops were ripening. The monsoon wag 
also heavy in lti93 (45 inches against an average for the tieuode of 40), 
and in the central and eastern parts of tho Gangetie plain and the Binda 
district the crops suffered. The winter of 1803-94 and the rains of ] 894 were 
even more injurious tlian in thn previous years, for similar reasons, and the 
mm/oll of 1804 (57 inches) caused an ontbraak of malaria which will be refer¬ 
red to later, Tho effects of this series of calamities was to reude]' five divisions 
with a population of 30^ millions, paHly dependent on food supplies from 
outside. The spring crop of 1805 was much damaged by blight and wind and 
test rebef works were opened in the Hardoi, Bae Bareli and Sitapur districts, 
while nearly two lakhs of revenue hod to be remitted in EunJolkliand. Tlie 
monsoon of 1895, wbieb had began well, ceased early in September and though 
tlie total rainfall fur tlie year was 3G inches, the unfavourable distribution 
^^used the aut^n harvest to be about 20 per cent, less than the normal. 
The Central India Plateau and the eastern plain suffured especially ; in the 
former there had Ijeen a great extension of the kaas weed owing to the exces¬ 
sive ramtall of previous yeare, and the mubllity of the impoverished cultivators 
prepare their loud, and in the latter the staple crop, rice, was a failure in 
many places. The cold weather of 1895-9G wns almost free from rain exceot 
m some of the western districts, which had not suffered, and the spriris 
Jiarrost or 1896 was ooly »boot 65 pir anl. of tho nomol. Tho dofioLcy 
«'ii» aipwially nmrtrf the eeetem mibmontone ».,d eBetani uid eeatrel 
pleiea d»tnrte. »„d u, the Central India Plnteno, n-here lh.nine had in fact 
he^. 2y tie third week in May 260,1)90 peraone nere reeeivjno relief 
in the BunJelkhaed daikietn, hit the mine n,,pe«.ed h, the third n-eek 

r“nnn““‘’p“l f . k*-* aininihed t, 

6,000. Kelief opetationa were also necenssry iu Hardoi, PilihhJt, Garhwil 
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aud Almora coasmg^ except in Hanloi, fioon aftor the commencement ol‘ the 
raina. Up to the third week in August the proepecta wem fairly good, iv< 
rain had been satisfactory, except in parte of the Benares and Gorakhpnr 
UiviBions, but it gradnajly hecamo lighter and Septembor and October were 
practically rainless^ The effects of tbiii are seen in the figures for canal irri* 
gatioii; the area watered in the autumn of 183€ was nearly million acre? 
as coni^jarod with a uortual off million acres ; in the spring of 1897,1|880,000 
acres wore irrigated by canals the normal being 1,219,000 acres. Towards 
the end of November a sudden storm gave fairly good rain in many parts of 
the provinces and benefited the young spring crops, but at the same time threw 
out of employment tlie labourers employed in irrigation. The rainfall during 
the remaining months of the cold weather would have been suJficient inordinary 
years, but the spring crop had been sown under adverse conditions, and high 
w'inds in Februaiy and March 1897 caused mueh damage specially south and 
west of the Jumna. The general results of the weak monsoon of 1896 are 
reflected in the estiuiate of the harvests. Tlie autumn harvest of 1896 is esti¬ 
mated to have produced only 2,055,0(>D tuna against a normal of fi,370,000 
tons, and the spring crop of 1897 only 4,431,700 tons against 7,46^,700. The 
rains of 1897 began generally soon after tlie nuddie of June, but ceased, and 
a break followed lasting till the second week of July, when the rain commencetl 
agab, and the rest ofthc monsoun season was generally favourable, Wliile 
the total rainfall in the year 1896 had only been inches that fur 1807 wan 
39. The rainfall of 1893 was satisfactory. In the cold weather of 1898-1899 
there was a deficiency in the winter rains and the moiLsoon of 1B99 ceased 
early, the total fall for the year being 3Q inches. In 1900 a fairly well distri¬ 
buted rainfall gave neai'ly 38 inches. 

34. Trade.—The state of the provinces during the decade may also be 

hinatraled by some figures showing the vatuo and 
weight of' importfl and exports. Groods brought 
into, or taken out of, tlie provinces by road or rivers are registered in the case 
of Nepal and Tibet, and towards the close of the period jxjsts were established 
on the Gandak, and Ganges to register the river traffic-trade with BongaE, 
but only the former and the rail-bomc traffic arc shown for the complete 
period. The year 1896-97 is eonspicuous both as showing the largest value 
on the import side, and the smallest weight on the export side during tlio ten 
years. The increase in the weight and value of the exporta during the last 
three years of the decade b nlso noticeable. The internal movement of food 
grain is discussed iu detail in Chapter XI of the Resolution on the famine of 
1896-1897. TXie net imjiorta of food grains during the summer of 1896 into the 
affected districts of Bnndclkhaiid amoutited to 27,600 tons, and in the 
quarter of that year 168,500 tons were roceivod, over half of which went to 
the Allahabad Division, over a quarter to Agra and most of the balauco to 
Gtwakhpur and Benares. In the first quarber of 1697, 192,000 tuns were 
received, over 70,000 going to the Allahabad Division. The spring harvest 
was m plentiful that in the next quarter tltcrc was a net export thnu the 
jirovinces, though the Allahabad Division still continued to import, it is 
es}iocially noticeable that the prosperity in the Alcorut Division was such that 
it continued to import grain till the second quarter of 1897, when it began 
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to Bupply the afToetod districts; and thcsro are iDdications that the holders of 
Ijraia were not the large traders, but the cultivator and Etoall Tillage dealer. 
The coauiiodity showing the greatest variation b the two years of stress was 
wheat, the exports of which &Qm these provinces to the chief ports of India 
weighed 12 IsJchs of tnannds in 1396'1S97 and over 904 l^drhs in the following 
year, 

35. Diss&S9>—There were three great outbreaks of chdora during 
the decode in 189t| 1892 and 1894, which affected considerable areas in the 
provinces. In 1B96 it broke out with force on the relief works in Jhilnsi and 
Jidtida, in which districts the aiinnal death rates recorded from this cause 
rose to 9 and 6 per viilis, figures which are probably much below the true 
rates, as the people were ilisorganiacd by the famine, »tnd were moving about 
the coutitry. There was another outbieak in 1900 extending over a couBider- 
nblc part of the provinces. The total number of deaths from cholera in the 
tun years was 814,859, Small-pox has been observed to have regular periods 
in tiiofse provinoea, two bad years ouming together after four years of com¬ 
parative immunity. There were thus three epidemics in LS9J, IB9G and 1897, 
but the tot^ nuniber of deaths from this cause in the decade was only 183,290. 

The true index to the health of the people Is the Dumber of deaths from 
Ftver, or rather lecorded aa from fever, for the diagnosis cannot be accepted 
corroetr During the ten years 11,757,887 dtsaths were reported as due to 
thiis causej amounting to au average amiual mortality of about 25 per thousand. 
'1 f(6 worst years as might be inierred from the description of ramfaU given in 
X'tvrftgraph 33 were 1894 (1,495,372), IBGG (l,205,9C4), 1897 {1,403,716), 
Jind 1899 (1,345,260). In 1894 the fever was the direct result of the excessive 
rainfall; in 1897 it played havoc with the population enfeebled by scarcity, 
iiu") in Bundelkhaiul its effects are said to have been increased by the dia- 
turljauce of the soil catiaed by the relief works on tanks and roads. Thu out¬ 
break hi 1899 W’as chlefiy confined to the western and submontane districts. 
Though a few outbreaks took place towards the end of the decade mortality 
from plague was not an appreciable item in the vital gtatistitfl of these ptu- 
viucca. It may, however, have very slightly affected the number of porsons 
enumerated in tlie city of Benares, where it broke out towards the end of 
Fi-bruajy 1901, not by reason of the number of deaths, but because people com¬ 
menced to leave tlie city. 

36, Movement of population in districts.—A general 

account uf the variations of tlie popuJatlun during the last thirty years was 
given ill Chapter 1, but more esplaimtiou is required of the alterations 
liHLlWoen 1691 and 1901. The total pupulatson haa increased from 46,yt)5,oa5 
to 17,691,782 or by 1*7 per cent, as compared with increases of 6*2 
p'r cerit.awl 5'1 parcetri in the preceding decades, or a total increase of 
13-5 pcf cen/, aince 1872. It Ims already been stated, however, that the 
irmreuse batweeu 1872 (1869 in Qudh} and 1881 was probably due 
entirely to Imtter enumeration, and that in reaUty there was a decrease. 
The inemstj in the twenty years 1881—1901 amounts bo 8-02 pei' 
cenf. The normal rate of increase estimatofi for these provinces in 1891 
wits a per thimsaud* per yi?ar so that the actual increase has been little 

' Bepwt eh ti» Cuum *f ImlU. XSSI, nttt II, p. ICt ' ^ ' 
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CIIAPTiat 11.—TUB MOTEStEST OF POPCUiTI&y. 


more thao half the normal rate. Of the natural divisionB, the weatem plain is 

diatiugiughed at once by the large increase of 
p. sa. 1.a ten ptr cbjU.^ and the Himalayaa tract b the only 

other that haa bereased at a greater rata (2')} pt r 
cenf.) than the pcoTmcial rate. The western mid eastern Sub-Hiinalayan dis¬ 
tricts, and the central plain also show increases, bnt theae are amall, bebg r5,‘2 
and per een^. respectively. The natural divisions In which there has been 
o decrease are the Central India Plateau {8'4 p«r cent.), eastern plain (7’1 
per cent.) and Slagt Satpuras (6'3 per cent.) The Tehri State sIiouti an 
increase of 11‘4 per cant, and Katupur a decrease of 3’S par cant. Takbg 
bdividual districts thoro are thirty with a rate of mcrease varymg &om Kheri 
with '1 per cent, to Btah with 23'I per cent, and eighteen which have 
decreased, the rates varying from *2 per cc»f . in Hai Bareli to 11'5 per cant, 
in Azaingarh. It will facilitate the examination of these variatbns to consider 
separately the areas that were affected by excess and deficiency of rainfall, 
and those in which the oircunistances of the decade were more favourable. 

37. EzeessiVO Raillfh.ll.—An unusually heavy munsoon affects 
the growth of population in three pcboipal ways, The mc^t tuiivcrsal 
result is a large bcrcasc b the deaths from malarial and other fevers, and 
the decreased vitality resoltmg from this generally has a considerable effect mi 
the birth-rate of the sncceediug years. It has already been stated that au oxoes- 
sive rain-fall damages the autumn crops, and if it extends throngh the cold 
weather may cause blight and other bjuries to the sprbg crops. Thia damage 
may be so severe as to cause distress. The heavy rains of 1834 caused aiv 
enormous mcreaao in the death-rate of the provinces, which amounted to 42*04 
per mt^fe against an average for the previous five years of 31*27, and although 
deaths from cholora amounted to 3*86* per vtilte^ the fact that fever was the 
chief cause is shown by the heavy death rates b the closbg months of tlic 
year. The Western Himalayas and the Central Indb Plateau escaped almost 
entirely from this epidemic of fevers and b the western plmn the only distriet-i 
that suffered badly were Agra, Farukhabad, Budnuni itortwbbad and faliili- 
jahdnpur. In the Sub-Himiaya west and east, the Mirzapur district, ami in 
the eastern plain, the mortality was excessive b every diatriut but Baliriuch, 
while m the central plsb every district, but Fatolipuri PartAbgaih and Bara 
Banki was affected. The second effect of the excessive rnkifjill, the reduc¬ 
tion in tlm birth-rate of the folbwbg years, did not however become apparent 


b all districts where the death-rate hod risen. In all districts oi the three 
western natural divisions, even bcluding those in which the death rate was 
liLyh ill 1894, the birth rate b 1895 was almve the quinqueunisl average with 
the single exception of SohAranpur where it full from 4*2'39 to, 38' 14. The effect 
in the central plain and other natural diviaiona to the cast of the provinces 
fvn iii host be illustrated by quotbg the actuol birth rate in 1895. with tho mcaii 
tor the previous five years m the followbg districts :— 

1395 Avcingc. 


AUababad 

lioada ... 

Vnit&bgnrh 

Bsistl 

Gh&upur 

Ballm 


27*3 

26*36 

29*81 

27-03 

22*74 

24*»2 


32*56 

37*29 

39'49 

34*9 

27*51 

31*13 


FyZiitad 
Bui tin pur 
Gorakiput 
Azflmgnrli 
Mitimpur 


1895 

25 - 05 
29*01 

26 - 15 
2L-88 
28*88 


AvBjwire. 

35-7S 

ao-49 

E8-0H 

Sl*42 

35-85 
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TUe rains of IBD 5 wore excessive in June nuil Anguat in Bobilkimndi 
part '5 of the Lucknow DivlBion, and in the east of the provinces, and this is 
probably the espl&nfttion of thu fall in the birth-rate in the western districta, 
Bi jiioTj Moradabad, Pilibhit, Hardoi, Sliihjalulnpttr and Kheri, and oontiaued 
low rates in Genda, Babraich, Basil, Ammgarh and Gorakhpar. 

38. Deficient rainfall.— The effects of a deficiency of tain in 
India arc too well known to require repetition, and the results of the early 
cessation, in most porta of these provinces, of the monsoon of 1395, and still 
more so of the fuiloro of the raina in 1896, hove been set out in detail in the 
Kosolution on Famius Belief in these provinces published in November 1897, 
to which the reader is referred. The extent to which mdividuol districts 
suffered b shoivn in the diagram on page 61 which exhibits the percentage 
of persons relieved od the total population betMreen October lot 1B96 and 
October 30th, 1897. In eonaldering the effects of the failure of the monsoons 
of 1895 and 1896, it must be remembered that the people of the provmces boil 
already suffered from the losses incorrod by on excessive and unseasonable 
rainfall in 1894, the effects of which alone had necessitated the opening of teat 
relief works in the three districts Hanlol, Kue Bareli and Sitapur. The 
failure of the rains of 1896 caused distress over the greater part of the 
provinces. 

Beference lias already been made to the decrease m birth-rate that fol¬ 
lows the year of excessive mortality from fever. A greater reduction took 

place in 1S&7, but the difference between the 
«Rnn pif result in Bub-sequent years is very mai'ked, and 

the irumense rise noted in 1899 after the effects of famine had vanished, has no 
parallel in any district that suffered from fever, even if the famine passed it 
bv. It will now he convenient to discuss the case of the natural divisions in 
turn, allowing which of the districts m them have prospered tmd w hioh have 
anffered from the two calainirics briefly described above. 

39. West. — The eastern portion of the hill tracts in 
the provinces were generally progpetous, and the Almora district shows an 
increafic of U'7 per ceitf. spread over every pargaua. It ig reported that 
thfe district shows a dietmet rise in the standard of comfort, and that there is 
considerably more movement of produce in the district tliaii formerly, though 
there is no nianafacturiug interest. In the western half there was some 
distres.^ owbg to acanty mins in 1892 and 1896, wliich especially affected the 
Chakrnta tahsjl of Dehra Din, the increase in which is only *79 per cant, w’hil© 
the population of the otlier tahsil of that district rose hy 7*59 par tent. It 
is proljable tliat better cuumeration in the Tahr! State accounts for the larger 
increase there (11*4 per cent,} ilian in the district of Britiab Gorhwfil (5*4 
percent). Thu Naiiii Tal distiict alone shows a decrease (12*7 per ceaf.) 
which is most marked in the Tardi and Kishipur eab.diviaions. The popula¬ 
tion in these is fluctuating, and their poaition renders them unhealthy during 
periods of cxcesaive rain. 

49. Suto-HiBialaya West.— The priucipal feature iu this tract 
hes been the damage caused fay the excessive rainfall of 1694. The districts 
included stretoh up to the commencement of the Tardi, and in the case ot 
every district, but ^ivri, there fans been a decrease in the tahstls hordermg t»r> 
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that tract, Titus in Saliiranpur tho Rnrki taligil show's a decrease of 1-25 
per eenLf III BareiUy Baheri Iibh lost 7*05 per cent., in Bijnor, Xajibahad and 
Na^ma lost 1*93 and 17*05 per cent, respectively and in Piljhbft the Sadat 
tahsjl and Puraitpur lost 7*63 and 6*87 per cent., erery other fAhah io these 
dLsiriets showing an iiiorease. The preaanre of high prices in 1896 undoubt¬ 
edly affected these districta and the nututun harvest of that year was not 
good, while in the rains of 1897 malaria swept away many persons, especially 
of the poorer classes who had felt the riac in prices, but there cannot be the 
slightest doubt that iti the district just mentioned tho most serious check to 
prosperity lias been an excess of rahifall, lu the Muhamdi tahsfl of the £heri 
district there was a slight decrease ('21 per cc»h)f and here the effects of 
drought are traceable. The Rimpur State a large portion of wliich is situated 
in or uear the Tnrui lost 3*2 per cent, 

41. Indo-Gdn^ctic Plaiii) w^est.—-In coneiderlug'the movement 
of population in this natural division, it will be advisable to divide the districts 
according to their position relative to the Jimma Ganges 13oab. Iu the first 
place wo have tlie four northern districts of the Doah, Muzaffarnagar, Meerut, 
Bulandshahr and Aligarh, in which the population of every talisfl and almost 
every pargana has increased by large aiiiounts. The tract ineluded in these 
four districts is by far the moat prosperous in the provinces, served as it ia 
by a main 1 Lie of rail, fairly well supplied with metalled roads, and above 
all, fully protected by canals from the effect of drought, while its iulmbltants 
include sonic of the l>est cultivating castes, and as ha-«i already been stated, 
the sturdiest peasantry in the pixivinccs. The greatest evil its inhabiUuits 
have to contend with ia the danger of fioods and waterlogging, and during 
the last ton years much hait been done to lessen the effects of this in the 
Bulandshahr district alone 400 tuilos of drainage cuts have heen made at a 
cost of nearly a lakh of rupees, which has been amply repaid by tho Increasoil 
prosperity of the people. During the wet year of 1894 and the spring of 1895 
the Ldiabitants of these districts saved thou: wator-rntos, and it has already 
been shown that they were able to hold up their stores of grain all through 
1896 in the hope of obtaining even higher prices, Wlmt little distress Ihero 
may have been felt was confined to a few of the poorest labourer b, and the 
prevailing high prices liavc added much wcaltdi to the community as a whole. 
Next to those come the four Doab districts of tho Agra Division, viz.f 
Farukhabad, Maiuiiuri, EtLiwah and Etah, which lie almost outirely between 
tho two riveru. These districts liad suftered much iu tho previous deeadc 
from w'aterlogging, and extensive reductions of revenue had been necesBary. 
They wore recovering in 1894 ami did not experience any considurable set 
back in that year, while the subsoquent dry years ivero favourable to them, as 
they are to a large extent protected by canals. In only one tract, the 
portion of the Etowah district lying south of the Chambui was relief required 
during the fatnino years, and that was to a euuaiderablo extent neoeasary 
ou acconnt of immigration froni tlia more afflicted native territory further 
w’Bst, Only two tahslls in theie four districts show an actual deerBasu, vis., 
Kananj in the Farukhahiul district (2'C3 per cent.) and Karhal in iliiinpuri, 
1*93 per cent.) and there ia good reason to suppose that the deorcoBe in these 
tahsiia (both of which are unprotected by canals) is chiefly due to movonicnts 
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towardB the portions of tliese dktricts wliick wore more prosperous during tko 
docado. In fact, during the poriod 1881^1891 tliese two were the ouly tahsfl® 
out of olevoa in Uie two diatrieta that increased in population, aud they illus¬ 
trate ttie oft'ects of the aeasons on internal migration in diistricta. The Etah 
district ahon’a the largest increase in the whole provinces (23* I j?er eert(.)» and 
this is to be accounted for, not only by the exce-ss of births over deaths, wliieh 
amounted to 15 ptr cani. on the population in 1891, but also by the return of 
residents who had loft the district during the wet cycle of the previous 
decade, and also by an increase of cuiigrants from Rajputana and other famine 
Htiicken tracts. The net increase in this district since IB72 has been only 
4*2 percent. 

The two durtricts of Muttra and Agra He on both sides of the Jumna, but 
chiefly to the south and west of it. Both have increased in population by 
tnodcrate amounts (8*9 and 5*8 per cenf.), and iu only one tahsfl, Bah in 
Agra, has there been a slight decrease of 1*82 per cent. It is again notice¬ 
able that the largest mcrease has been in the Chhata tahafl in Muttra whicli 
suflereil in the prcvions decade from waterlogging. During 1896-1897 
both these districts gave cause for anxiety, and drought and scarcity are 
responsible for the lower rates of increase in pepulation in the Mahaban 
and Sodabod tahsUs of Muttra, and the decrease in Bab referred to above, 
but eaiial irrigation saved tbo districts from actual famine. 

Thore remain the three districts of the Roh ilk hand division north and 
east of tbu Gouges, viz., Budaun, Moradabad and ShAhjahdupur. Of these 
Budatin baa increased by 10'7 per cent, aa it escaped tho effects of both an 
excessive and a deduient rainfall, The other two districts suffered in iHjth 
ways and the damp northern talislls of TliakurdwiLi'a in Moradabad and 
Pow'aynn in ShahjahAnpur, and the drier tahsfU of Bilari in tho fortucr 
district aud Jalalabad in the latter show a decrease inconsequence. 

42. Indo-Gangetic Plain, Csntral.—Li the case of the dis¬ 
tricts hitherto eonsiderod, the principal factor operating to check tho growth 
of population has beon an excessive rainfall, the ellects of which were felt in 
increased mortality and a reduced birth-rate, but we now come to the districts 
in which drought has played the chief part, though it uiust always be rcnieni- 
bered tluii its efleota were much intensiffed by the damage done by the 
previous wot years. The Caw’ijpore district shows a net increase of 4 per 
cent, but u considerable part of tliis is due to the fact that the western and 
centi*al parts of the district are protected by canals, and emigrants from the 
Fatehpur district and from Bundelkhatid flocked in. In the Narwal tahsfl in 
the south-east corner t here was a decrease of over 8 per ce nt. In the Fatch- 
pur district there is a decrease of nearly 2 per cent, spread over every talisil, 
but it is most marked In Khajua whence emigrants departed to the more 
fortunate tahsils of Cawnpore, The Allahabad district is divided into three 
parts by the Gangea and Jumna, and in all throe population has decreased, 
but the most heavily stricken part is found in the tract south of the Jumna, 
w hich really Imlougs to Bnndelkhand ; the Bara, Meja and Karchaua tahsilB 
in which the famine was most severely felt have tost 15, 17 and G per cent. 
respectively. The remaining districts of this division also snfl'ered from 
hixuiiio due to drought. The two which have come off beat arc Sitopur and 
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Safci Bank) though the pro|)ortioti reliaveii in the former during IB96-1897 
waa the third, highest in Oiidh. The eipliiiiatloti of this lies in the fact that 
the ueighboaring dietricts of Hardoi and Lucknow were even worse oS^, and 
much of tire relief required in Sitnpur wiW for strnngera. Tire spring cropa 
of 1897 were from half to two-thirds uf a normal in tins three diatricts, Sitapur, 
Bara Banki and Lucknow and their recovery haa been good^ In Uardot, 
which has lust nearly 2 piir cent, of Its population, excessive rainrall had 
caused severe distress by the snuinier of 1895, which was followed hy failure 
of the crops owiiig to drought, and the spring crop uf 1897 was not one 
quarter of a noriml crop. In UiuiO the effeets of famine were increased by 
in ignition from Hardoi, Drought is also the priiici|nil cause of the slight 
decrease iti Rue Bareli followed by the rains of 1S97, which caused an. 
outlwcak of fever swelling the total death-rate to a degree higher than ever 
recorde<l here. Iti 1391 the deaths from choiei'a in this district amounted ta 
1 per cflTit. of the total population. In the tliree eastern districts of Oudh, 
Fyzabad, SultEinpur and Fart^bgarh, cuiigration to Assam, distant parU of 
Bengal, and beyond India, begins to affect the movement of population appre¬ 
ciably. In the two first named dLftricts the number of registered emigrants to 
the colonies amounted to three quarters and one half per cent, respectively ou 
the population of 1891. Thu districts suffered from sear city but not fruui famine, 
and have several tlmei in the decade beou subjected to epidemics uf cholera. 
In l39l Partabgarh lost nearly 13,000, while the Sultdnpur district lost nearly 
19,000 persons in the same year frotn this cause, and in 1000 over 17,000, 
equivalent to a death-rate of almost 16 per thousand on the populati'ju of 1891, 

43, Central India Plateau,—Tlie four districts of Bundel- 
Icliandj with the three tahsds of Allahabad already referred to, include the 
tract which suffered most from famine. Thu people are of a totally dilforent 
type from those who inhabit the north and east of the provinces, and their 
natural la£ine:js as cultivators combined with the poverty uf their lanil, roudurs 
them particularly liable to adversity. TJio prevail mg soil is that known as 
black cotton soil which liecomes unworkable with an excess of moisture, wldlu 
the spring crops in this tract are more often affected by rust and blight during 
a cloudy cold weatlicir than anywhere else in the piovirices. It has been shown 
liow the losaea fmoi the latter cause liad already pressed on theoe unthrifty 
people, and reduced them to wiiiit before the rains had failed. In mldition to 
other evils the tract suffers from the growth of a weed callcvl Aanr whic)) is 
difficult to eradicate, and which spreads if neglected. The proportion of the 
number of parsons rclioval to the total population reached the high figure of 
4313 per cent in BAnda, and three of the districts have lost 10 per cent. 
of the total population. To the effects of scarcity must be added tliosc of 
outbreaks of cholera in 1394, 1895 and 1896 which seriously uffcctoi.1 the 
population of these districts, and which, in all probability, were uut fully 
recorded. O.ie diatrict, Jalauii, shows an increase in population of *S per cent., 
which is clue to s})ocial causes. The district was the only one which hod 
shown a decrease in the preceding decade, and the comparative prosperity of 
the first few yoara after tlie last census had drawn back gome of the emig rants. 
Bui there can be no doubt that the prime cause of tbo greater rosktauce 
offered in tliis district waa the Betwa canal, which irrigated nearly E3,00i) 
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acred duritig IE9G-1897 in this dktrict, or more than ono^wcntli of tJie area 
normally cultivatod, ad cofji|iiirc(J with S,000 aer&i in the year 1894-95* 
Hurinp 1990 In which year the Jhioal Jktrict W'a& again on the brink of 
acute diatresa, anti famine was raging farther wcatj imiuigiants came in con¬ 
siderable nambera from Central linlia and Riijput^ia to the Jalaun district, 
which has aUo gamed froui Harivirpur. There ia no doubt that, but for the 
iietwa canal and the Mimlkpur-JiiAusi Branch of the Indian Midland Railway, 
both undertaken as protective works, the distress in this tract would have 
been hifinitely greater. 

44. East Satpuras.— Tiie decrease in the ilirzapiir district ia to 
he accounted for chiefly by the effects of scarcity owhig to dronglit. During 
1B97 the greatest difllculty was found in getting thu jmigle tribes to come on 
the rEllcf woiks. It is probable also that emigration to the caateru districts 
of Bengal has increased, but no figures for 1891 aie available. 

45. Siib-Himalaya I East.—In this tract the most adverse cir¬ 
cumstances of the ten years affecting the giuvrth of population have been 
choleiu and fever, while the population has also been affected by emigration. 
In portion.s of two districts, viz., the central parts of Gonda and the aouthern 
and east-ccntral tabs!Is of Gorakhpur famitie wais also experienced, but the 
most considerable decrease in any single tahsil (5*63) has occurred in the 
Ttirabgaiij tahsil ol Gouda, which was devastated by floods hi 1894 and suffered 
less in 1896-1S97 than other parts of the district, Bahraich and Basti which 
have inercastd vu population escaped fairly well from the epidciiiio of 1694, 
especially the former which ia naturally better drained, and the higher rate of 
increase in it is tdso due iti parity its having escaped more completely from the 
effects of sciircity ill IB96-97 than Bftsti did. The Gouda district sent out 
over 14,000 registered emigrants to the colomea during the decade, and ite 
Kuhara are noted as domestic serv ants and atretchorbearers, Tlicir numbers 
have decreased from 55,000 to 49,000 in the ton years. The Basti district 
lost over 21,000 poivKinfi by foreign emigration. 

46. Indo-Gang’stic plain. East.“This natural division shows a 
decrease in frapulation only second to that of the Central India Fluieau, and 
in eludes one dktricft, Aaamgarh, in which the rate of decrease, 11-5 per cent. 
is the highest in tlie whole provinces. Thu diagram on imge 61 shows that 
this was not due to the scarcity, fur in the black years ISOG'SZ relief was only 
rtt]nired to a conaulenahle extent in the Jnuiipur district. Cholera is endemic 
in all of the districts included, but luis not asaurned the violent form it has 
t^lsewhere. Tlie causes of tho decrease arc to bo sought in the excessive rain¬ 
fall In the earlier part of the dectulc, and in the emigration which takes place 
to a larger extent fioin the tract than from any other area m the provinces 
regarding which more detailed inforujatiou -will be found in a later paragraph 
of this cliapter. It is reported, though exact figures arc not nvailahle, tliat 
emigration from these distrieta to Bombay Ls ako considerable, though it 
was cheoked hi the period under report. Foreign cmigratioD is largo from 
every district but Benares, and from Ammgarh it has amounted to 
over one per eeiit. of the populatiun of 1891, The tract is largely rieo 
growing, and this suffers both from an exeesa of rain and from a defi¬ 
ciency, and in addition to these cliiuutic adversities, the sugar and indigo 
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iadustries which were of peculiar beDofit to the iohabitanta, have been dc- 
preaaed by causes to be dealt with later. Apart from these adventitious 
circiijustances, it miist also be noted that this part of the provsnoea waa by far 
the most congestedj and the subnierged thouaanda of Its inhabitants are be- 
giunhig to realise that they can earo more in distant parts of India and 
in other continents, than in the rice swamps of their native villages, while 
the improvement of railway and steamer communication haa enabled them 
to undertake coiisiderable journeys more easily. 

47, Shiniliary.—The complication of the series of disaiiterrt 
which have affected the growth of population in the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh during the last decade is the excuse for the detailed explanation 
of the movements by districts set oat above, which may appear prolix. It 
will be convenient to anm up the general condusiona to he drawn. In the 
Central India Plateau, the portion of Allahabad south of the Jamna, and the 
Mirzapur district, a portion of Agra and Etowah, and the Hardoi distriute, 
the failure of the crops owing to drought in 1095 and 1896 has been the great 
cause of distress, and would have been sufheieut to seriously affect the popu¬ 
lation, if the preceding seasons had been favourable, but its effects were 
intensified by the fact that they were not, though excessive rainfall had 
not been suificient in these places to materially increase the mortality or 
decrease the birth rate. The same remarks apply, though the results have 
been much milder to the other districts of the central plain. On the other baud, 
in the Eastern plain, and the Eastern and Western Sub-Himalaynn tracts, 
the predominant factor has been mortality due to disease caused by excessive 
rain, and a corrospouding decline in the birth-rate, while the damage to the 
crops due to the same cause has probably been greater than the losses from 
drought. The western plain and the Himalayan tract, subject to the small 
exceptions noted in the remarks made above, suffered appreciably from 
neither flood nor famine, and a large port of it has materially prospered 
from the adversity of other regions in India. It has been reported from one 
district in which the famine was felt severely, that the principal trace of it 
remaining, is the readiness with which temporary wells are now made to irri¬ 
gate spring crops on land, in which bclbre 1897 nothing but autumn crops 
were grown, and except perhaps'm Bundellthand the recovery has been rapid 
everywhere. The Romans once gave a triumph to the General who, thougli 
beaten in every battle, " had not despaired of the state ", and while not belittl¬ 
ing the unremitting toil and forethought of the officers of Government during 
the late period of stress, those whose fortime it was to be near the ryot during 
the dark times of 1894—'97 will not grndge him a palm, 

48, Towns,—It is unnecessary to add much to the remarks In the 
previous chapter on the growth of population in cities. Tlie smaller 
towns have generally shared the viniBsitudes of the districts in which they arc 
situated, but vai'iationa in trade aro also to be noted. Perhaps the most 
striking example of the damage that can be done to a town by railways is that 
of GhAzipur, Before the opening of the recent extensions of the Bengal 
North-Western Railway, this town was the chief centre of distribution of 
goods in the three eastern Gangea-Ghogra Doab districts, and it Las lost over 
11 p$j> cent, of its population, chiefly owing to the diversion of trade. 
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49. Inmii^atiOll, —The total Dumber of persona bora in the 
districts where they were enumerated waa 43,207iB13 or nearly 91 jper cent, 
of the total population, as compared with 41,770,401 or 89 ptr cent, in 1S9L 
Taking the provinces as a whole, however, 98*55 per oeid, of the persona 
eniunerated in 1901 were bom in the provinces against 98'25/jereen*. in 1891. 
The aumber of Immigrants from outside the provinces has thus fallen from 
5,154,684 to 4,483,964. Several factors combine to affect the amount of immi¬ 
gration in a given distriet, Ferhaps the most constant is due to the rules 
affecting marriage amougst Hindus which will be referred to later. Briefly 
it is usual for n niau to marry in a different village or town from that he 
resides or was born in, and in these proviucea there is a general tendency to 
take brides from the east. The latter tendency is tlio result of the principles 
that a woman must marry a man equal or superior to her in social stetus, and 
generally speaking the social position of members of a given caste decreases 
frem west to east. A numerical illustration of the effect of this can be given 
by conti'asting the percentage on the total female population of females 
enumerated in the districts on the western border of the provinces, born in all 
districts of the provinces (column 158, Table XI, pi^ge 159, Part II) with the 
same percentage in the border distrietB on the east. 


SoJidraiipur 


... B7*6a 

BaHiiH 

... 06*09 

MuiafTnrDaifar 


... 97-46 

GliixifiUT 

... 06-63 

Haertil 


07-31 


... 99*88 


-..r 

... 07*28 

Mln&apiir 

... &717 

Ali^rh 


... &a-62 

Goiikkhpttr 

... 08-67 


E. K. 11,19. It 


The Gorakhpur district is the largest in population in the provinces and 
has atso a large oi'ea, and its breadth from east to west is cousiderahle. 

The extent to which mnirioge is responsible for migration is further 

illustrated by the difference in the proportiooB 
borne by male and female Immigrants to the 
total population of each box. In the three hill districts marriago usually 
takes place within the district, aud iminigrantB are chiefly males w’ho leave 
their families elsewhere. In every other district in the provincea the percent¬ 
age of female immigranta on the total population is greater than is the case ' 
with males. Tire degree of difleronce botw'eeii these percentages is dependent 
on luigrution for other causes also, so tliat it is impoasible to discuss it in 
detail. For example, in the case of Gorakhpur the differenco is only 2, but this 
is a district to which many males comu to labour on the laud, or to cultivate, 
whose families reuiain at their homes. The other factors are chiefly con¬ 
cerned with varlstions in agricultural prospects and in trade, and are not 
BO constant. Canal irrigation, drainage, excess or deficiency of rainfall, 
development of traile and exteuBiOaB of railways all play more or less imi>ort- 
ant parts. 

In comparing the amount of immigration in different natural divisions or 
districts regard must be had to the size and population of those, for obviously, 
the larger the area taken, the less the number of immigrants. 

Allowing for this It La oleoi' that, excluding the hill districts, immigra- 
„ „ „ , tion dccreaBcs as we pass from west to east. In 

l-lji 

the Indu-Gaiigetic plain, west, 9,552 persons out 
of every 10,000 enumerated in it were also bom in one or other of the 
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diatriotu it inclutles. io the central plain with an approximately equal avea 
4 md population the proportion rises to ^^637i while in the eastern plain with 
a smaller population and it le 9|677* In the weatem Sub-Mimalayaa it 
is 9p249 as oompared with 9p740 in t^he eastern. The largest amount of hnini- 
gration in single dktrieto is found in Naini Tal whero only 5,574 out of 
overy lOjOOU ennnxerated were bom in the district^ and Dehra X)un where 
the proportion was 7 J50* The circumstances of the Naini Til district 
have already been explabed iu describing the natural division m which 
it is situated. The greater portion of it45 enumerated population is found 
in the Bhibar and TarAi, and most of thia corisisto of immigrants from 
adjacent districts who numbered 4,184 out of every 10,000 enumerated, the 
chief districts supplying emigrants being Bareilly {2,150), Bijnor (2 pL40]t 
M oradabad (4,560), ^mora (1,208). and the Rdmpur State (4,234,). The total 
population of the Dehra Dun dislriGt ia very small, and the proportion of dis¬ 
trict-bom is affected by numbers that would not affect an ordinaiy district. 
Excluding these two abnormal districts, the lowest proportion of dietrict-barn 
(and consequently the highest proportion of immigrants) is fonnd in Lucknow 
(8p324), Muttra (8p342), JhAnsi (8,369), and Etah (8*439), every other district 
Hhowing a liigher figure than 8,300- Muttra and Jh^nsi are distrlctii bordered 
by Native States^ and there is a continual movement to and fro between native 
states and contiguous British territory of men who aro unable or unwilling to 
meet their engagomenta, Ne^ly one-third of the total population of the Luck¬ 
now district is contained in the city of Lucknow* and cities of this si^e whether 
merBBsing or decreasing inevitably attract a large foreign population. The Etoh 
district, as has been shown, suffered from advenae circumstances during 186 L- 
1&91, but recovered during the period tinder consideratioin While in 18&1 
tlie total nimibet of persons bom in Etab w^ho were ©numerated in other dis¬ 
tricts of the provinces WtiS 135,690, it was only 116^642 in 1901, showing that 
people had retui'iied home when bad B&^iaons passed away. The detaib of the 

population of all tliese distrietB aUu show that 
p. SB, II, 4 Md avei sge number of 

persons both from contiguous districta, and from other parts oi India, while 
In Lucknow 40 persons out of every 10,000 enumerated were burn beyond 
Asia. 

The distrieta in which hnnugration is least considerable may be grouped 
iu two clftsaes. The two purely hill districts* Almora and Garhwal, and the 
Native State of Tehri show the high^t proportion of district-bom reaidente* the 
teasou being rhat the inlLabitanto of the plains object to the cLLiiiate of the 
liilla, and in addition there is nothing to attract them there. The Parti^bgarh, 
Jaunpur, GliAripur, Ballia and Aaamgarh districts do not favour immigra¬ 
tion because their pop’ulation is excessive, and there is no rouui in tliem for 
further expansion of cultivation, and no pros|>ect of much improveuieui in 
trade. 

The birth-places of the imuiigrauts are of some interest* and out of every 
lOpOOO persons enumerated iti the provinces 103 were bom in contjguoua 

provinces or states in India, 39 in other partss ot 
F. Indiai and three in countries beyond Asia* iha 

proportion bom in Asia beyond India being mconslderable* The actual number 
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of peffions bom in tbe provinces ami statea of India wiiicb touch th^o prov- 


uieea are 


... 109,310 
130.535 

126,030 
... 4G,4S6 

... 10,013 

The number of 


Central India 
PonjAb 
Bmga] 

Hi;|putdna BiAtes 
[Nepd] 

Pn>rini^« 

and the numbers born in other p&rts of Imlia are iitsiguificaiit . 
persoRB whose OTigin ia iu some cotLutry of Asia outride India is the 

greatest nnmbera coioing from AfghaiuBian {tl66) and Tibel (515). Out of 
15,V43 born in Europe, 15,E181 come from the United Kingdom. The other 
continents supply inaigiilficaiit numbers, Africa 146, America 423 and 
Anstmlia 1S5, 

The figures For individual districtB, besides those already noted, require 
little expiation. The districts of Pilibhft and Kberi, where the propor¬ 
tion of imuiigmnts from contignoufi districts is high, have large areas of 
culturable waste still to be brought under the plough. Mainpuri and Jalaun 
like Etah, lost in population between 1381—1891, and the increase b ^dwah 
dnring that iieriod was much less than m the previous decade. Immigration 
from more dLstaut parts of India is moat marked, (excludhig Dohi-a Udii) in the 
districts of Cawnpore and Lucknow, where large cities are found, and Benares 
and Muttra which contain reUgious attractions. Immigration from other parts 
of Asia is only appreciable in the Himalaya west, which borders on Tibet. 
Feraotia bom in other foreign countries are proportionately numerous in Dehia 
X)dn owing to the number of Europeans who have settleil there, m Bareilly and. 
Lucknow by reason of the largo garrisons of British troops, and in Agra, Jbansi 
and Cawnpore which are tradmg and railway caiitrea, and also contain troops. 

60. Immigration in Cities. —In the third part of Table XI will 
be found some statistics of the birth-places of the residents in cities, which 
are reduced to the proportion per 10,000 in subsidiary Table II. It is 
perhaps to be regretted that a distinction was not made at the time of enu¬ 
meration botweon those bora in the city itself and the district in which it is 
situated, lii the case of Cawnporo, Earukhabad, Fyzabad, Hatbras, Jhinsi, 
Mirzapur, and Shiihjaluiiipur, it must be noted that the city ia close to the 
border of the district it belongs to, while the diatricts surroutidmg Benarea 
and Lucknow are small, both of which facta tend to incroaae the proportion 
of immigrants shown. Allowing for these facta, it ia clear that the important 
trailing centres, Cawnpore, Jhdnsi and Hnthras standout as having the largest 
pro portion of iiamigraiits, closely followed by the squired towns of Benares 
and Muttra. At the other end of the scale, Bareilly, Moiadabad, ShAlijahin- 
pur aud Gorakhpur arc primarily important us the chief towns of their 
districts aud as centres of distribution rather than production. Colunms 3, 4 
and 5 of subsidiary Table II show that the greater part of the immigrants in 
these cities come from the districts adjacent (not necessarily contiguous) to 
cacii, ahowa m detail in Table XI, part III. 

The figures by sexes indicate the differcuco in nature between hmnl- 

gmtion in difitriots and in cities. While in 
r. e-ivit.s-ta former the proportion of iuimigrant females 

exceeds tliat of males, in cities the proportion is usually reversed. 
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61. Emigration in India.—Subsidiary Table III which ahowi 
oiuigrAtioTi in India is only complete, as far os diatricta are coticcmod, ia 
column 4, Details by districts of birth for parsons enomorated iu other pro- 
riuoes of India were only supplied from the Paajib, Assam, Bengal, the 
Control Provinces and RijputAna. It is uufortunata that owing to the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Presidency the details were not available (except to a small 
extent) for Bombay In which nearly 68,000 persons born in these proYinccs 
were enumerated. For the provinces as a whole the figures are complete, and 
they show that of the total number of persons bom in these provinces, who 
are now residout in India, 8'71 per esnf. are living outside the provinces, 
against 2'OS per cent, in 1891. The natural di^Tsion, the inhabitonta of 
w^hicli seem most pleased to leave their native home, is the western plain 
which contain a only 8 7’91 per cent, of the persons bom in it, and the next is the 
eastern plain with 8S'02 per cent. Thu absence of details for birth-place by 
diatrlcta has, however, affected the results for the Central India Plateau which 
IB honeycombed with enelaves belonging to the Central India States, and the 
figure for which, 91*78 per cenh, should certainly be lower. Columns 4 and 5 of 
subsidiary Table III indicate, however, a radical difference in the nature of the 
migration. One thousand and forty-three out of 10,000 of the persons born in 
the western plain are living in other districts of the provinees, while only 166 
were enumerated in other parta of India, In the case of the eastern plain the 
figures arc 661 and 537,the increase in residents in other parts of India pointing 
clearly to the larger amount of emigration to distant parts. The same result 
appears from comparing the percentage of emigrants by sex on the correspond¬ 
ing numbers of district bom. Aa a rule it will be seen that the percent^e of 
female emigrants exceeds that of males, and special conditions are present 
where the proportion is reversed, as for example in the case of Ballia, or the 
difference is less marlced, as in the other districts of the eastern plain, a few 
districts of the central plain, such aa Allahabad and Rae Bare!!, and th^i 
Gorakhpur, Basti and Gonda districts of the eastern sub-IIimalayan tract, 
from all which emigration to distant parts of India goes om 

53. Variation in internal migrratiorL— The pereentaga on the 
total population of the population bom and resident in the provinces has risen 
p £7 IV 3 4 . 98*31 to 98*55 Iu the decade, and there Is a 

similar increase in every natural division, except 
the Mirzapur district (East Satpuras), The increase Is not, however, found in 
every district and its causes are various. In most of the districts of the west¬ 
ern plain it is probably due to the fact that the comparativo proajiority enjoyed 
there during the decade has led to an increase in the home-born population, 
greater proportionally than the increase amongst ImmigTants, and it must 
be remembered that while this division lias a large number of immigrants, 
the children of the latter born in these proviDcea go to swell the total 
of district-born; the same remarka also apply to the other dlatricta of 
the provinces wdiich did not suffer from famine. Over the largo extent 
of the provinces in which scarcity and famine prevailed the explanation is 
more complicated. If, however, the proportion of dlatrict-bom to the total 
population of each diatrict bo examined by sexei instead of taking both 
aexes together, considerable light la thrown on the didiculty. Thus, 
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1B9' 1, the ntuiiber ol'nialett bora in disitriots whero they were ennuicmtad wae 95*6 
per cent, of the total mate popolntion, while for fetinilestho percentage was 
81*7, In 1901 the figures show 92*8 per ceni, for males and 88*2 per cenf. for 
females, Exanitnin'g the figures in another way we find that the nnmber of 
females enumerated in the district where they were bom has increased from 
18,587,093 to 20,3G5,80fi or by nearly LO pereeat., wlilJa tlie nuuibor of males 
has fallen from 23,253,30S to 22,842,015 or by nearly per cent. These 
results show that them ha^ boon a teiideni^ amongst inolos to migrate more 
and amongst females to migrate loss duriug the clccudo, (vud thus stated the 
prohleiii admits of easier solution. It bfui bt^cn stated that tlie years IB95, 1896 
and 1897 were years of fionsitlemblo stress throughout the provinces. Such 
years are inomptiy declared unlucky for marriages by the Pandits who foresee 
small gains to themaelvea, 'flic Sambat year 195B in which a coo junction 
of stars took place which is said not to have happened aiiice tlie Mahahhorat 
war, was also considered eirtrcrocly unlucky, and during the year 1B9D vejy few 
Hindu marriages took place. Not only wore inarrtagcs fewer, but the number 
of cases in which married women had proceeded to live with their husbands was 
also reduced. It has also been shown that the practice of marrjung between 
membeTS of families residing at a distance is the most considerable factor in 
intor-diatrict migration and it ia obvious from the figures Just stated, that tlie 
decrease in the number of marriages, which It la known occurred, has very 
appreciably diminished migration mnong.-jt females. The diminution is, in fact 
so nmrked, t ha t it mo(re than balances the increase that lias taken place in 
mlgratiun amongst males. TJie proportion of immigrants of both sckcb to the 
total population has increosed in the two native slatOB of Teltri and IMmpur 
and in tfxe British districta of Garb will, Cawnporc, .'kllahabiwl, Hardoi, Jalaun, 
Mhi^pur and Benares, but male immigrants have also increased in Buland- 
sliahr, Parukhabad, and Etah. It is aii ©lo< 3 uent testimony to the excellence 
of the Bystciu of fAiuinu relief in thofle provineca, tliat migration has not been 
more considerable. The largest movemeiits traceable to this cause are from 
Biiiida to Allahabad, from Ilauiiqiur to Jalauu, from all four Eundclkhand 
districta to Cawnporo, iVom Shrilijahfinpur and Hardoi to Famkliabad, and 
they are milch Bmaller than might have been cxpocteil. Columns 5 and 6 of 
mibsidiary Tabic IV compare the percentage of variation in the number of 
district-boni with that of the total population. In moat districts, as might 
be expected from tho cojulitiona of the decade, the district-Ixjru Ijavo increased 
in a greater, or ilecrcasetl in a less, ratio tliaii the total pthpulation liiia. Tlte 
excoptious admit ef explanation in most case.s. The Eijnor district, urdi- 
narily prosperouB, suffered both froni fever in Uic early years of the decade, and 
scarcity later, so that the district-bom popniation lias decreased. Tho total 
population has also decrcKied hut to a loss degree, probivlily Ivccnuso of immigra¬ 
tion to break up the cultUrahle waste still to bo found in this district. Tliu 
Ihwti, Gcinda nnd BahvAicb iHgtricb'i all offer foeilities fu'extended cultivation, 
and while they suffered from fever, their Josses in the famine were not so serious. 
jThey ME also districts fiuin which cmlignitien takes place, and it niiigt bo noticed 
that a district situated like tbeec may ba at the Aame time favourin g both 
immigrattem ajicl emigration, for the eultlvatora who break np new land must 
have capital, while the class of emigrants U chiefly drawn from the poverty- 
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stricltea labonriug eaatea, Cawnpore and AUaliabad liavo attraotoJ gmvtor 
niiinbera ofpwjpla fracQ the taraine districts of ilunJalbharn! tliati in IfiOl, 
and JaUun which escaped with least harm hafi gained from oatiFc states, and a 
small number from Jhdnsi. In the three caatem diatricts, Benares, Gliiiijpur 
and Azamgarii the diffureucc must be assigned to ijicreased emigration, 

53. Migration to Feudatory States.—Of tba two FcuJatoi 7 
States in these provinooa, Biuipur gives (15,705 to British territory and 
receives 73,929, but the details by sexes show that juarriage plays an iuiportatib 
part in this movemeut. Tlie number of peraeua, boni Eimpur, enumerated 
in Naiui T&l shews a dlfibrent condition, males uumberhig 10,033 while 
ftiiuaies are only 8,816, which is explained by the faot that a good deal of 
the cultivation in the Naiui Tdl district at the foot of the hills Ls done by 
immigrantfl who do not always tnhe their rainlUcs with them. 

The Tehri State gives 7,73D persons and recoiveg 7,50&. The great 
majority of the former are found in the Debra Dio district (4,403 males and 
' S,405 females), and the latter go chiofiy from GarhwAl (3,367 males and 3,408 
females), 

54, Variation in Migration to otlier parts of InOia.— Ti^e 

number of porsous bom in these provinces who were onumeratoJ in otlmr 
parts of India including the states of Kilnipur and Tehri, has risen from 
1,433,395 to 1,606,809, but the details by provinces show lluctuatLoiis to 
be attributed to the circumstances of these and of other provinces during 
the decade. Emigrants fram these provinces may be divided into two great 
classes, those w‘ho seek work, or in the ease of females, arc married, in 
districts adjoining these proviiiceg, and tliose who gu to distant parts of 
India. The provinces and state a which border on those naturally draw 
considerable numbers of tbc former. Thus out of 497,102 puraons born in the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudli, who were unumerated in Bengal 110,369 
were enumerated in the oix diatricta Gaya, Shahabad, Saran, Champaran, 
Hazaribjigh and Palaman, and 186,129 of the 319,694 perst^ns resident in the 
Central India Agency who wore born in these provincefl, were found in the 
Baghclkbaud and Buudelkhand agencies, while the Sgures for the Panjab 
and RiijputAna which also border on these provinces show similar reaults. 
The provinces to which the second clftijs of emigrants go in considumblu 
numbers are Assam, Bengal, (eastorn portions) Bombay, Burma, the Central 
Provinces, and Hydorabad, and tlie attractions arc field labour and cultiva¬ 
tion in the case of Assam, Burma, anil the Central Provinces, person id 
services and industrial employment in Bengal, the mills in Bombay, ajid 
service in the army and other branches in Ilydcrahtvd. Thu pressure of 
bard times in these provinces during the last decavlo is probably responsible 
for the considtirablc increoac in the number of emigraihs in the following 
provinces, which enjoyed comparative proeperitj’’;—■ 

1391. 1901, 

AfiBiuD ... ... ... 57,^!S1 108,900 

Burma ... ... ... ... 33,453 

Benj^al ... ... .•■ 3il4,fl2*» 407,102 

plague, foniinc and the depression in the ttiill industries of Bombay at 
the close of the period account for a fall from 85,733 to 67,822 in the 
number enumerated in that Presidency and the Bombay report shows that 
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this is probably due to mortality, and not to any genera] rotnm of the 
emigrants to their homes. The Central Provinces suffered more severely 
tlian these provinces Irom famine, and the economic migration to that part 
of India received a check, only 94,698 persona being enumerated tliere, who 
had been bom in the North-Western Provineea and Oudh, against 123,604 
in 1891. The record of the districts in which the emigranta were bom 
makes it possible to indicate the parts of the provinces from whieh migration 
takes place. Out of 231,665 emlgranta b the Panjtib 140,366 were from 
the five southern districts of the Jfeerut Division and Muttra, and it is 
probable tliat a large proportion of the 15,132 peraons who did not state 
their district of birth came from the same districts; 58,660 of the 74,114 
eungrauts in Raj putdna came fryuj the two border districts, Agra and Muttra, 
two-thirds of these bebg women. Out of 101,482 enumerated in the Shaha- 
had, Saran and Chamj'iaraii distneta of Bengal, 94,006 belonged to the 
border districts, Gorakhpur, Uallia, Glidzipur, Benares and MirEapur, Turning 
to the question of emigration to more distant parts of India, it is unfortu 
iiate that the record by districts b Bombay city was too bcomplete to give 
any bformation. In Assam out of 108,900 emigraTita 42,772 belonged to 
Ghdzipur, and the other dlstrbta soppljing over 1,006 are Azamgarh (20,604), 
Jauupur (8,677), Ballb [7,645), Benares (6,621), Allahabad (4,125 v, Mirzapur 
<3,833), Gorakhpur (2,450), Parbbgaih (2,075), and l?ae Bareli (l,047). 
The prbcipal districte in Bengal where emigrants from these provmcea are 
found, apart from the border distncts, are Howrah (39,725), the 24 Pargauas 
(46,291), Calcutta (90,337) and Mymenabgh (36,891). The original homes 
of the majority of emigrants m the first three districts appear from the foUow- 
bg figures 


Enuioeratcd la 


Boru 111 

Howrah, 

24 Pargauas. 

Calcutta, 

AlliLbaKad 

— i.y.16 

1.077 

6,045 

Astam^nrh 

... 4,732 

7,363 

12.279 

Eollla 

... 12.245 

6,&n 

5,177 

Eunum 

... 2.472 

3.£3a 

14,292 

GbaiipiiT 

... 5,876 

12,445 

10,655 

vTnuiipiir 

... 4.425 

3,797 

9,216 

Mumptii; 

... 3.029 

2,002 

4.363 

Tlie einigninte 

in Mymensbgh come 

chiefly from 

Azumgarh (12,8491 

\ (12,476), Ghazipur (2,068) and Goratbpur {5,104). These figurea 


showing the exact district of birth of emigrants to distant parts of India aru 
of interest and have been obtained for the first time b the present census. 
Ill the Central Provineea eungrauts from the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh are chiefly found b Snugor (12,791), JubbulpoEre (21,288) and Nagpur 
(10,415), The figures for other par ts of India do not call for remark, but 
the increase b emigration to Burma proves the dbpoeitlon of the inhabitants 
of the North-Western Provmcea to seek a livelihood farther afield. 


55. Emi^r&tiOU outside ludis.—Ctjulica Dmigrating to the West 
Indies, to Fiji and Natal are regiatered. The returns for the ten yoara 
1891-1960 (both bclusive) show that 135,561 were registered iq these 
provinces, but that 147,783 were regiatered b the whole of India who were 
b.^rn in these provbcea. The reports do not show the birth places of the 
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Gtuigr&iit!; wHo ratumed each year, but an ostiiaato caa be tuaile of tho 
nutiiWr who beloeged to these proviuceg, lu the decade 172,534 einigrarita 
left all ports of India, and from the figures quoted above it may bo assumed 
that about 140,000 actually left tliose provinces. If the same proportion 
holds in the number returnerl, about 33,300 out el' the total 41,034 who came 
back, belonged to these provinces and returned to them. The net loss by 
forcigu cuuigratioQ in the ten years has thus been something over 100 , 000 . 
The dietricts supplying the largest numbers in the ten years have been Busti 
(21,234), Azamgorh (17,732), and Gonda (14,005), but the Mowing have also 
sent over 5,000, ms., Fyzahad (8,854), Ghiizipnr (8,534), Jaunpur (7,814), 
Goiukhpnr (7,568), Allahabad (6,181), and Sulfinpur (5,584). Tho Sallia 
district which suppliod 1,477 in 1801, has only sent 4,288 in the ten years. 

56. Vital statistics. —The results of tho census at regular intfervala 
supply a means of esthnailng tbs accuracy of the record of vital statistics, 
which are collected in the manner shown below. 

57, Rural areas. —In mral areas in the North-Western Provin¬ 
ces and Oudh, there is no compulsory regisiration of vital statistics by the 
public, except in tho ease of i>efSOUS subject to the provisions of tho law for 
the prevention of infanticide. Such persons belong exclusively to certaiu 
sub-divisions of a few castes, and the law is only in operation in regard to 
members of these sub-divisions in certain villages. The total number of 
people proclaimed under tho law was only 44,173 on April Ist, 1901, and tho 
greater part of tbesa were in the Agra Division. Their duties in this respect 
are laid down by rules sanctioned by the Government of India under the 
Infanticide Act VIII of 1870, which have the force of law. When a clan is 
prod aimed in any village, a register is drawn up showing tho names and 
relationship of every person belonging to it. There are separate columns for 
the sexes, and adults are distingniahed from children under tho age of siv . 
In tlie case of children the register shows tho date of birth aud the age which 
for convenience is reckoned as one year on the first of April succeeding the 
date of birth, and is iucroased by one 3 'ear 00 each Eucceeding first of April. 
Tho person registered as head of a house is bound to report immediately to 
the chaukiddr (village watchman) the occurrence of every birth and death and 
the illness of any female child in ids family, and mid wives are bound to report 
to the chaukidir any birth or illness of a newborn child in a family bcloDgtng 
to a proclaimed chin in tlie village where they reside, if such an ot^urrcDCu 
comes to their fcnowledgo, Tho village watchman must immediately report 
to the officer in charge of a police station the occuneoco of a birth of either a 
male or female child in a proclaimed family, the death of a female infiuit 
under one year of age, and of a male infant under six months, tlie illness of a 
female child, and the removal of a pregnant woman to another village. In 
the case of all reported deaths of boys under six manthfl of age and of girls up 
to twelve months, inquests are held by the Police, All other deaths, removals 
and arrivala are reported by the watcliman on his periodical visits to the police 
station. In villages where tho crime is believed to ha specially rife, Govotn- 
moELt may direct that the head of a house shall personally report to the officer 
in chaige of a police station every pregnancy occurring in his family at some 
period before the acveuth month, but this provision is very rarely enforced, 
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The Tillages oqc« a mouth by tliH officor in cliargoofthe police 

action, aad the registers corrected where neeesaary. and these are also cJiecked 
After ooquines in ilie village by the District Superintendent of PoUeo, and 
by Magistrates m their cold weather tours, lu spite of the care taken in the 
ptepai^tion and niajutcnancB of these registcra it must be admitted that 
implicit reliaaee cannot be placed on statktica compiled from them. Tlie 
piw aim^ ^raong are airdoos to be exempted, and probably conceal botli the 
births ^d the deaths gf female infants, whether by reporting the sei of the 
former incorrectly, or obtaining substitutes to conceal the latter. The annual 
reports show that a very little niglect on the pi,rt of the superior inspecting 
oihcecs wiU lead to the rcgisterg being kept up incorrectly. The resnlta have 
iQwever Wn n^ m ifiSl and 13D1, to cheek birth and death rates for the 
whole of India for ages up to twelve years. Since ifiSl the registers no 
longer show the age of death beyond the completion of the shth year, and 
e igurcs are also of leas value than in earlier periods on account of the 
small number of persons under observation, and the fact that they do not 
reside m repre^tativo parta of the pmvmcss. Excluding the case of persons 
proclaimed under the Infanticide Act, the present system of registering vital 
statistics as far us deaths are concerned wag started in October 1870. Before 
that date both in the North'Western Provincea and in Oudh reports were 
TCMrded by the patwiri or village accountant, and taken by the chankidir to 
police atationg from which places they were forwarded to the head-qnarters 
of districts. In the North-Western Pi-ovinces the reports only related to 
deaths, but in Oudh bfrtlis and marriages were also reported. The rules of 
ie70 transferred the duty of reporting to the qhaukidsrg, but it was confined 
to the rep^ of deaths only, as it was considered timt the registration cf 
births would be regarded with suspieieu, and with the agency available would 
be too incomplete to bo of value. The unit of area for registration was 
dcfiiieil as that of a police circle exeludiug places administered under the 
Municipal or Town ChatikidAri Acts, cantonments, jails, reformatories and 
lunatic ngyluma, each of which constituted a separate circle or circles. Tlie 
returns for each police circle were compiled in the station monthly aiid for 
warded to headquarters. In 1878 tlie system of registration for deaths was 
extoudotl to births also in the United Provinces. The birth of atill^boni 
children is not recordod at all, but cases where cliildren die directly al'ter birth 
are shown as both a birth and deatln The scale on which village chaukidArJ 
arc appointed in the Nertb-Weatem Frovinceg is roughly one to every hundred 
liomies, and the total figures {eiduding Kumaun) show that one ohauktddr has 
to deal with a rmpulatiou of about 500. In Oudh the scale jg under reviatnn 
Tlie viUnge watchmen are generally illiterate men, and as a rule have to 
attend the police station twice a week if their villages are within 5 miles of 
the stotiou and once a week if Lliey arc beyond 5 miles. To avoid omissions due 
to their forgetting to report births or deaths a uote-book of simple form 
was mtrodu^ in 1881, m which the watchmen are sup]x)sed to get births and 
deatJiB noted by some literate person. These note-books are taken to the 
police station and the entries made since the last visit arc copied by the writer 
who is registrar for the police oirde and receives a small allowance. The 
ordmary pay of a village watchman in the North-Western Provinces is 
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^ 2.13,0 a montli they bolong ohiofly to the lower saeh a. 

h iT ^ chaukiihirs tUJ rowDtly were |)aid by land- 

I ^ k^- ^ grants of land, bat regular payment by Gorern- 

Zlv I sulMtitutod, The syetum deserlbed above does not 

d!Lu^ <Iivismii of Kumauu where the duty of reporting birtbs and 
dea^ m imposed on the vilUge headmen who have since 1890 been supplied 
h note-boohs like those of the watchmen in plains districts, and who report 
to the patwin, a aubordmnto revtaine otheial of higher status than 
i. ft. pW. lo ft« di,i.ou ft. ..It r“ 
this local afcai m clmrgc lif the 

. Check.—The UKrasity for <siir.fol <,£ record of vitaf 

rtetetiM vae recoguBcd et oece, s.d oo ft. iuttodiiction of ft. .,o.- -. 4 .^ 
w 1670 provieior, »«. f., i„.p,,ti„„ ^ eheeklX 

by J^,.tr.t« a„d their .Uiffi,, Dietrict Sopa.int.Dd..t. of Folic. 

Iu‘'lM3 “**” “f “i” Kovmuc Mid Pohe. DepMtioeiit.! 

C.J” V“™““«»J>sTOr..Ieo.pp.i.t«l Deputy Smiitary 

Mid rt we. laid dowu ttut ft. iu.p,.r«UMit ef tL rLtaS 
of butlis .„d death, would be important pMt of their duties. ..sist- 
mice of non-ofhcial agency was for the first time enlisted in 1889 when O 
o«iat r»,„«t«1 membme of Lmiul .ud District Bo.^ ft hri^i “ 
corr^t registration in pW where they resided. In matters of thl'kfod^ 
which concern the private life of the people cure is alw.h-hn> ^ 
to avoW frustrating the object in view by offening 5nsceptibi]itins''rrtlm 
^h^t orders emphasised the need for avoiding ° innumLnal ^ I 
family aftaira and mterforenoe with domestic privacy " Bv IsooT^ ^ 
ft. OFer.tioo. hml b«„m. «. fomilier that Go...nm.L fon^lly 
soWinet. rev..... o/Eciels, IftslUtrs, Nrih-Ifteildirs mid . 

the admiiusttatioQ iseSKited nudertbe CliaidddUri Aft XX of issc'tT */ 

rd“T'*SJ!°'' ‘“.rill^etCfeCX 

.mpulsoiy registretiou i. mu„i.ip., 

ulueh ptov'ded for rules t. uasire regialretion of birtlis, murrioeea mid deeths 
By «81 such rulft were iu force fo JI ft„ gi muuieipalitie, „f ft. Norft' 
\este ruPrevuiees end m 5 eut ef 87 in Oudh, ft. remainders being smdl 
pinees The matter was agim ^nsiderud by Geremment in 1892, ™d bv 

w owing jear all municipalities had made rtiles on the auhjeot The 
^ form of nd^ provides that the bead of the family m whidi^a birth 
death occurs, shall report it within a week at the Mnnilal anrfhT 

the sweeper ompfoyed in the house (whether a private ori^imin' ’i ^ ^ 
ft*ll tatuirt. Failure to r^L is r,unii:;;\"rrXrX 
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eliftukiiMr in whose circle a birth or death oceura is pJso bound to report it at 
the police station, and these reports by the police have been compulsory on 
them in aU municipalities since 1870. Tbo registration in municipalitiea is 
thus double, and a check is provided in addition to the ordbary ono of testing 
by auporior officers and by members of the boards. In 1892 an attempt was 
made to obtain medical registrars for municipalities but few plac^ could 
afford to pay an officer, though retired medical officials have in some 
cases been appointed, and in one or two of the larger towns there are now 
special health officera. In some towns a register is also kept at l^e burning 
ghat with which other returns are checked. The rules in force in Canton¬ 
ments are those framed by the Covernmenb of India undu the Canton 
meet Act of 1889, and they provide for compulsory registration by the 
heads of fimulies and also by medical officers- By eiecutivo orders of the 
Local Government the police in cantonments have also been bound to report 

aince 1870. < j- ti 

GO. Gompil&tlOIL.—The procoduT© described above indicates the 

method in which statistics are collected, and the collection checked and 
fcoateil. In each district the Civil Surgeon is District Mortuary Registrar 
and prepares district returns; though in Oudh, up to 1877, the statistics 
were compiled in the office of the District Superintendent of Police. After 
acnitiny by the Civil Surgeon the district returns are forwarded by him 
tlvrongh the Magfetrute of the district, whose duty it is to eiamiue them, to 
the Sanitary Coimuiseioner. In 1896 ia connection with the improved sani- 
tation of Tillages it was directed that rural police cirolea should be divided 
into sub-circles as nearly oa possible homogeueous in physical and hygienic 
character, each with a population of not less than 16,000 or more than 15,000 
and vital statistics are now prepared separately for each sub-circlefs, so that 
specially unhealthy loealities may be noted, Although Civil Srageona are 
District Mortuary Kcgistrara they are unable, as a rule, to do much persoiidl 
checking outside the headquartora station, and in some caaca none, so that 
thoii' princijjal duties are confinoil to the semutiny of the returns. It may 
thus bo said brietiy that throughout the North-Western Provinces and Oadli 
the regiatratioti lias a legal bssis, for, although with the exception of the 
|iopulation proclaimed under the Infanticide Act, and of the population 
rosidlng in municipalities atid cantonments, the public generally are not 
legally bound to report, the duty forms part of the regular work of the village 
police who are enrolled under Act XVI of 1873 and who are liable to punish- 
meni both departmental ly and under the law if they neglect it. On the 
other Iiand, rowanls are given to chaukidArs in rami areas for good work 
For the mere records of hirths and deaths tho system described above is 
probably tho best available at a reasonable cost. Its weak point is the 
imyglijibility of the reportmg agency which cannot bo oh\iatGd. In addition 
to tlie drawback of illiteracy the chaukidAi has frequently to be absent &on) 
his clrolo on duty which may keep him away several days. The result of 
the tearing by higher officials as a rule points to omi^ions varying from 2 
to 8 ptTcent. of the eutries tested, the rate being slightly higher for births 
than for deaths. The number of entries testod annually, however, is email m 
comparison with the total number. Larger numbers of entries ore tested by 
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VBceiDatore, and altJiougli their reprts show a auiallor rates of omissions 
eovered, it ia believed that in fact they do very useful work, for while they 
do not wiaJi to get oJinukifldrs into trovible as those aro of great aasistnuco to 
them, they discover ouiiasiotia and liave them enterod in the note-books. 

6l» FamiiiG.—In times of distress it seems probable that the 
greater attention given to the ileath i‘eturnii causes regiatiatioti to be bettor 
at the couuucneement of a faiidnc. When relief works are in full swing 
deaths on the works are recorded hy the mates of gangs and it Is probuhle 
that they are fully reported. Id rural areas the whole country is divided 
into relief circles in which odicoi-s are ooDStaiitly moving about and checkuig 
the distributiuii of gratuitous relief which ensures sotno supervision over 
death roports. The village clmukidsir has no place in the flchenie lor famine 
relief (unless he is n reeipieiit) but the inei'ease in crime caui^os his absence 
more frequently from his circle at the police station or the courts. As distre^ 
increases the people begin to wander especially if chulera breaks out, and deaths 
occur which are never registered. The general effect w therefore that re^ristra- 
tion suffers, the deaths of wolfs and strays not being detected, and the absenee 
of supervision by the oidinary insiiecting oliieials duo to the berease m their 
other work leadbg to deffeient reporting of birtluj. Since 1890 an attempt lias 
been made to obtab more accurate differeutiatiuii of the eaiisee t.if death hy 
obtabbg retunis from iioiiHcfficial practitionei's. Such returns relate annually 
to about 10,000 deaths and though this number is too small to give rclmble 
results it gives some idea of the con'ect proportions- An example of ike difti - 
ciilties to be contended with in this respect may be noted. During the famine 
of 1896 some orders were iasued regarding the reports of deaths from starvation. 
One ratJier unintelligent police oifiGer believ^ that the Government was 
anxious for rejmrts of deaths from starvation, so tiie whole of the deatlis re* 
portwl from his station during tlwt week wore put down as duo to starvation. 
In the registratiou of vital statistics as in so luauy branches of the adminb* 
tration success depends chiefly on the attitude of the District Magistrate and 
Suporbteudentof Police, and the amount of pressure put on the reporting 
agency from above. It must be noted that durmg the period under report the 
statistics did not include births and deaths amongst liluropcaiis and ^urasbns. 

62 - Comparison between the results of 1891 and 1901 -—If 
we take the flgures showing population according to tlie census of 1891 and add 
the birtlis and subtract the deaths during the tea years we ought to got the 
popubtion according to the census of 1901, The result h liable to l>e wrong for 
two mab reasons, (a) defocts in the registration of vital statistics and (6)cmigm' 
tion. There is no reason to suspect any material error in the gross enumeta« 


tion either of 1891 or 1901. 

Proooediiig in this method the results aro 
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17,6115,271 
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16,313,988 

8,141,093 

7,171,696 

Gulcii]at<^ popuktion in IWl 


49237,363 

36.336,761 

36,900,677 

Acbuol poptiiniio]! in 1901 


47,691,782 

24,616,642 

33,074,840 

Deficit 
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1,595,686 

769,849 

825,737 
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Tlie difference thus aniuunts to 3' 4 ei\nt. of the total jiopalatxon, 
being 3*1 pBr cent, in the case of males and 3*7 per c&nt, in the case «>f 
females. The tlivergeiicf is very consider able, and if it were iiinxjasible to 
give some eiplaiifttioii of it, grave doubts would be thrown on ibe accuracy 
of registration especially in view of the fact that the provinces have passed 
through a season of dLstross and fatmiie. If, however, the caloulations bo 
mode sejiarately for the two main religions, Hindus and ilasalmans, and for all 
other religions together, it will lie seen that the whole of this deficit cannot 
be accounted for by assuinlng that it Is duo to unreported deaths in the faiuinei 
for in the case of Hindus there is a deficit of 1,667,395 or 4'1 per cent. 
of the total immher of Hindus while in the case of ilnhaiuuaadaus tiio deficit 
is only 14,431 or *21 per cent, of the total Muhammaijaii iwpulation, The 
actual number of persons belonging to all other religiona is 268,930, wliile the 
number calculated by combining the vital Btatistica with the results of 1891 
is 184,690, so that there is an excess of 84,240, TF tlie net deficiency were 
entirely due to the omission of reports of deaths, it would naturally lead 
to a fairly close oorrespoiidence between the percentage of difference in both 
the main religious. In making this statement allowance is made for the fact 
that a larger proportion of Musahiiaiis live in towns, where registration U 
certainly l>ettcr, than is the case with Hindus. For if we assume that the 
registration ui towTis was substantially accurate, and tliat omissions occurred 
only in the rural population, which amounts 92 p&r cent, in the case of 
Hindus and 72 per cent. In the case of Masahuaiia, the {>ercciitago of the 
difference on the total rural population would he raised to 4*4 per cent, in the 
case of lliudiis and to *3per cent, in tlie case of Maaalmaus, ttud the difference 
betw'oen tlxese figures is stiU too great to bo accounted for oniiasions in reports 
of deaths. The figures for individual districts give similar results for taking 
those districts which suffered most from the famine, xve get tlie following 
percentages of the deficiency or excoaa on the total jjopulation :— 
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front wltich it aftpears that Jalaun is the only excepbiou, and this is the 
district which .suffered least of all those in Bundclkhand. An examination of 

the statistics of emigration to other parts of India 
shows that it htui increased by a net amount of 
174,414, This fi'gtire, however, merely ropFcaenta the diffcreQce between the 
nuuilmr of persons bom in these provinces who were enumerated in other 
parts of India in 1891 and 1901, and takes no account of deaths aruongst these 
emigrants. An attempt lias therefore been made to calculate the probable 
number of euiigranta during the ten years, In the absence of reliable infor¬ 
mation as to the increase or decrease in the rate of emigration, it lias been 
assumed io tuakingtbe calculations that an equal number of persons eiuigrated 
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aDQoaUy. The statistics of recorded emigration to Assam and to the colonics 
allow that tliero was, as a fact, more emigration in the five years 1891-Iff95 
than from 1896-19 DO, so that the calculations probably under-esiknato the . 
yearly numlier. It is impossible to ascertain the correct deatli-rate to be 
taken. Emigrants to distnut parts of the country in EK^arcb of work arc pro¬ 
bably of ages the death-rate at which Ls low, while the inovemeut to places 
close by probably bcludes wliole families. Taken as a whole the emigrants 
are of low position, ajid the death-rate amongst thorn will be much higher 
than that for the general |)Opulation. Estimates have therefore been made 
with two rates, a mmilituin and a maximum, and the rates have been taken on 
a consideration of the circumsiaoees of the ytlaces to which emigration is 
directed. Tlie results are shown in aulwidiary Table IX, which only includes 
those provinces and states the figm'es for which are eousiderablc. Bombay 
hga been omitted, because it seems probable there was no considerable emigra¬ 
tion to that Presidency, though there was also no movement in the contraiy 
direction. In addition to the emigration to parts of India, where the results 
of the census enable os to estimate it, there was certainly a large amonnt of 
emigration to NepAl where no census was taken. This state adjoins the 
British districts of Piliblift, Eheri, Baliraieh, Ginidii, Basti and Gnimkhpiir, 
and during tlie bad seasons of 1896-1897 the export of grain from Nepal was 
forbidden. The differouco in prices was thus eonaiderable, and one EurD[3can 
landholder in Gorakhpur told me that 3,000 persons left his estate in 1896 
alone, many of adiom did not come tmek, as land across the border is cheap 
and g04.>d. Large numbers also left the Gouda and Baliraicli districts. As a 
matter of convenience the calculations were based on the births and deaths 
for the calendar years 1891 — 1900, but each census wa.s taken at the end of 
February, and an adjustment is iieceasaiy for this. We thus get the following 
corrections to be made in the population as estimated by i ital statistics 



Low citimnto. 

oalimate. 

KnugrntiOD in IqiIlu (cnlculiittid) 

S78,0(»0 

8t9,0(K> 

Fort^ig^n emigrfttiifQ (rcgi.5tifTvNl) 


120,1)09 

KmigTcidoD to NepdE (gnesa) 

lOO.OW 

200,000 

Diffon^uce on nccinuiit of Jnuunrr md Feb* 
TUaiy 181^1 j 19U 4 (aotiicU j 

47,9™v 

47,000 

Kediietion in niiinber of 

lOOflOO 

123.000 

Totnf 

925,000 

1,308,000 


Tlicse corrections retlucc the deficiency to an amount somewhero between 
288,000 and 530,090, and this makes no allowance for the unregisiered immi¬ 
gration i»ut of India which is probahly considerable. It Ls thus certain that 
in spite of tho unfavourable condltioos of the decade the reporting of vital 
statistics has been fairly satisfactory and the deficiency uiiaccountciJ for must 
be spread over the four block years 1894, 1895, 1896 and 1897. 

63. Hill Stations. — On September 7th, 1900, li ceesus was taken 
in the two large hill stationa of Mussourie (with Landour Cantomnent), aiid 
Naiiii T&l (with Oantoitment) and the two Cantonments of Chaknlta and 
KAiiikhet. Detailed figures of the [lopulation enumerated will be foujid at the 
end of Imperial Table V, pp. 30 and 36, Part 11. The total population of 
the Mussoorie Municipality in the season has increased from 10,086 to 
14,689 or by 45'6 per cant., the increase being greater amongst natives (50'S 
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jjer c«Trf.) thfta amongst Europeiuu* and Eurnaians (31‘7 par Some 

portion of this is due to the transfer of a large baaiar from the Landoiir Oan- 
tomi^ent to the Municipality, but the opening of the railway from HardwAr to 
Dehra Ddii avoiding a tonga journey of nearly 50 miles Ims also inore^d the 
popularity of this hot weather resort. In Naiui TAl the total population has 
increased from 12,408 to 14,57^ or by 17 5 per cent, the number of naUves 
having rifion by 19'7 per canf., and of Europeans and Eurasiana by 5'3 per 
The principal changes affecting ?faini TAl have been the establishment 
of the headtjuarterB of the Bengal Command, and an improved water-supply. 
Naini Til, from its physical configuration has not tlie same facilities for oxten- 
oion as Musajorie. It ia however more important as a trade eentrc for the 
hills than Musaoorie, as appears from the high proportion tho tiativo impula- 
tion bears to the total, viz., 86'7 per vent, while In Mussoorie the figure is 
767 per cent,, and tho larger pernmnent population in Naini Tdl during the 
cold weather. 

64, Hill districts. —Throughout the Glarhwdl and Almora dis¬ 
tricts, and the hiU paltis of Naini Tal the proliminary census was tahen in the 
autumn of 1900 and the results were totalled for comparison with tho figures 
of the general census. As winter approaches there is a movement from tho 
higher vaUcya in tho north of GarhwAl and Almora to the central parts of the 
district, while at the same time the cessation of the rains aiid the drying up 
of the Bhdbnr and Tanii, causes n movement from the Almora and Naini Tal 

hill pattifi to those parts, The general results are shown below :— 

Aitltitnn, IflOO. MarcU 1st, 1901. 

Almora ... ■■■ *** 501,938 465|803 

GarhwAl ... ... ... 424,276 429,BOO 

Said T4l (hill pattiB) ... 01.023 43,786 

The variation in G'arhwdl is chiefly due to the return to their homes, 
during the cold weather, of the coolies who crowd into Mussoorie in the hot 
weather moutlts. 
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SrraniiAaT Table TX.— Skowins nnnuat emijTwiiion from Iforth' 

WaiOfTt Provincea wnd Oudht 1 S 91 —lUOl. 
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Chapter lit—BELTGION, 


<55, FiTtT3TTlera tion, —Tlie standard rules for filling up the oolumti of 
-the sehedule for religion provided that In tlio ca^e of Cliristians the sect also 
should be recorded. It was left optional to Ijocal Govemtnents to decide 
whether the uects of other religious slioiald be tecordwl, anil it was decided 
that they should be in those provinces, it will be exphiiucd why the entries 
for sect ore not always rtliable, and have nut been completely tabulated; 
there Is, however, no reason to doubt the correctness of the entry of religion 
except in the case of Sikhs w^hich will be referred to later. 

66. Q’OUGra.l IRCSultS.—Out of a total population of 47,69l,^8tl 
no fewer than 40,691,SIS or over 85 per cent, are Hindus, and 6,731,034 or 14 
jjcr Cjfinf, are Masalnians. The total nuuil>ar of persons belonging to all tlie 
other religions sliu^vu, viz,^ Sikiis, .lains, Buddjiista, Parsis, ChriatianB, Jews, 
Aiyaij and Hraiiuios Ls only 268,93> or liiSS than ’6 per cent, of tlie entire 
populaiiou. 

67. Variations.—//tadas a.nd Masahii<ijiA. In the repoit on tho 
•census of those provinces for 1881 Mr. E, ^Vhite allowed that tho tigoros for 
religion at the previous census of Oudh (1869) were unreiiable || for this reason 
the variations during the lust twenty years ISSI to 1961 only reiiulre discus- 
siun. There are two mettiuds in wlileh tliB-se idatistics can. uijeluily be examined, 

variations in the actual uuniliors recorded, and tlm variations in the 
proportions whlcli the number following each religion bears to tlm total 
F 10 ) I 8 JO population. From the hrst method it appears 

that the IlitKlu population has increased by 
■aliitost seven per cent, since 1881, but this morease occurred almost en¬ 
tirely between 1881 and 1891, the rate in the second decade being only *77 
per cent. Amongst Masahiiaiis however the net variation in tho last 20 
years has been nearly 14 per cent., the incruase being 7 per eent. in tho 
first decade and G in the second. Examming the figures in the second nieihud 
p.jBi I s, Sami7. appears that whllo tho nunibor of llhiJua per 

TOjUOO of the total j>upulation deei'eased f**oui 
8.G27 in 1881 to 8,609 in 1891 and 8,532 m 1901, the nuuiW of MaKfilniana has 
increased from 1.343 b 1881 to 1,353 m 1891 and 1,412 in I'JOl, Tlie general 
eonctusious to ho drawn ftom these figures are that the Masaljiian popula¬ 
tion is increasing in actual numbers at a greater rate tliaii the Hindu, and 
also (w'luch b {*ftt tly a direct c()ii.serj^ueiico) is Itearbg a larger piMjmrtion to 
tlie total population. The reasons for those vai'iations are fairly certain. It 
will he noticed that even during the ten years 1881 tt* 1891 the rate of 
bercoac amongst l^Casalimms w’as one per cent, higher than atiiuugst f Hnplug, 
and timt periinl was or.e of gonoroi prttsperity in tliese provinces, during w’hicU 
no extraneous mfluenco <d any uaignitudc was opieratiiig on the increase in 
population. En the report for 1891 it was shown clearIj* that this was due 
t<> two principal causes, that tho Jfasalmans are more fertile than tlm 
Hindus, and that they live Usiigcr. An oxaminatiou of the age tables at tlm 
present census coiifirois these two conclusions b the foliowbg way. If wo 
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take 100,000 Hindus md 100,000 Masaliuans and distribute tbciu according 
to age periotls thu numbeRi in each age period would he approsimatelj equal” 
if the birth-rates and the doath-mtcjs at each period were e^jual. It is found! 
liowever, that this is not so; in the earlier age periods and also in the latest, 
there are more Musalmans than Hindus, while in the eential periods the 
Hindtis are in excess. The fact tlnit the divergence is greatest dating 
the first year of life tends to ahgw that niore children are l>om la Maaalnian 
ftwdlies, while the fact that the diverguJice continues for some tiuie, and is 
distinctly marked in the later periods shows that adults lire longer. Sei’eral 
circumstances undoubtedly tend to foster the greater fertility and vitality 
of Masalnmns as compared with Hindus, but as they depend on physiological 
causes it is iiupoFifiiibtc to do more than indicate thorn generally without any 
attempt to estimate the respective value of each. It is probable, tbou^rb by 
no means certain that the greater fertility of Muhammadans is due to*their 
greater vitality, but in ujiy ease it is possible to assign reasons for the lattur 
with Home degree of certainty. In the first place Masahiiana, taken as a 

whole, are better off tlian Hindus in the sense that they do not include so 

large a proiKirtion of the very pool- as the latter do. From Tablo V showiiit^ 
the fiopulation of towns distributed by religion it appears that of the totat 
urban population 36 per cent, are Mosalniaiis and 62 are Hindus, while in 
the rural population the figures are 11 and 83 respectively-. Puttim^ theao 
figures in another way ; out of 100 Masalmans, 28 live in towns and 72 in rural 
tracts, the proportion for Hindus being 8 and 92. At the best of times the 
agricultural labourer ia prol>ably the worst paid person in India, and it is 
certain that in proportion to the total popnktion there are more Hindus in 
this iHjsitiun than Masiilmans, for the latter are relatively more numerous in 
toinis than the tbruiur, ami in towns they must, as a rale, either follow trades 
or profeggious, or be engaged in general labour. Apart from this general 
condition whicTi applies throughout the provinces, there is the additional fact 
that two-fifths of the total Maisaimaii population is found in the iloerut 
and Holiilklmud divisions, the most prosperous part of the provinces, while the 
total population of these tw o divisions is only about one-quartor of the whole 
Another prolmblo reason for the better vitality of the Masalmans is the fact 
that those who ean atford it indulge iii a more liberal diet than the Hindus, 
while on the other hand the use of the more noxioos drugs ^anja and thnras 
is abuort entirely eoiifined to Hindus. It h probable that marriage customs 
also tend to favoiu Miilmmumdans, for Ihougli no exact figures can be given 
to allow the age of colmhitation in tlie two religious, it is almost certain that 
it Ls premature more often in the case of Himlmj. A more definite concluaion 
can however be drawn from tlie marriage statistics, Anmugst Hindu females 
agtsl 15 and over about 2'G per ce nt, are unmarried wliile amongst Masaliimiis 
the proportion Is nearly 4 4 per cent. In Eafitem countriea the chief reasons 
why feiimles are not married are want of means or physical unfitness, and where 
the disproportion h so great as in this case, it is clear that more Hindu 
females are married who arc phyaically unfit than w the case amonnst 

M^^inmns, Lastly, tlie religious necessity of a son to the Hindu, and the 
ithculty often expericDoed in marrying a daughter owing to the rnlo of 
hy-pergamy, urhicji will be eiplaitied m the chapter on caste, cause Hindus to 
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Iieglecit thoir daughters and hi some eases to g^jt rid of thciu. So far, the 
causes of the variation in the rates of increase have been discussed generally 
is itbout r^ard to the special eunditions of the last ten jcars. It has been 
shown that the principal features of that period atteetiiig {x>pufatjon were 
the ontbreah of cholera and fever in 1894 and the scarcity in 1895, 1896 and 
1897. In many cases the same districf sufterod from Uitli fever in 1894 and 
tamhie in 1890 and 1897, but it is possible to distinguish In the case of a few 
districts. Of the five districts iaoluded in the natural division Sub-IImjalaya, 
^ est, Sahdranpm' was uot affected by the famine, and In none of the otliur 
four, viz., Bareilly. Eijnor, Pillbliit and Kheri, were more tluio 2 per cunt, of 
the total |>opulation relieved. l[i all of these districts the number of deaths 
jfer milh from fever in 1894 exceeded tJic average of the previous five yeai-s 
by amounts varying from 30 to 50 per cent. The same conditions apply 
to the districts of Budaun, Moradabad and SIulhjahAiipnr in the Iiido-Gangutic 
plain, West, but in seven of these eight diatricta the iiumbcf of J^Iasal^ns 
has increased in a distinctly greater iiroiiortion tliaij the iiuitiber of Hindus, 
and in Pilibldt where both Hindus and Masalmans have decreased, tin) 
faUing off k more marked in the case of Hindus. The portion of the pmvlnoes 
which suffered most severely from famine was tlie Central India Plateau 
which includes the four districts of B,irida, Hamlrpur, Jhansi and Jalauii, and 
these districts were not much affected by the cholera and fover of 1894. 
Taking the four districts together the Hindu population decrcsrictl by 8 7 per 
cent, and the Masalman by only 4 8, The Jalann district showeil a slight 
increase in Hindus and a slight decrease in Masalnians, but special circum¬ 
stances affected this, as the population had probably inorcaficd during tlie 
first few' years of the decade, owing to the immigration of Hindus, and the 
fi^e did not entirely wipe out the effects of tliis. There are seven other 
districts in which Hindus iiicremied at a greater nitc than Masalnmns, or m 
which Masalmans decreased more than Hindus. In four of these, vh., 
FarukUabad, Lucknow-, Fj^biwl and Jaunpur, the reasons are probably 
hiatorieal and mark the cuntinueil reversion in the«o places, which wore 
formerly centres of Muhammadan rule, to a more natural distribution of 
members of the two religions. In tlie otlicr three districts, Etiiwah, Gorakh¬ 
pur and Ballia the number of Masalmans k much smaller in proportion to 
tlie total than the provincial average, and the moveincnt of a small numlicr 
of persons lia.s a greater effect on the figures than in ordinary dktricts. 

Besides the matters alluded to above, the Hindu population h subject 
to losses in other ways. The largo inereasca in the nuniliur of Aryas and 
native Christians ivhioh are alluded to tielow, arc jaigelj due to couversinna 
from Hinduism, while the number of converts from Islam to other religions 
is infinitesimal. The most careful enc^uiry has failed to discover any exteftsivo 
prosolytism in recent times from Hindnisiii to Islam, though isolated mstauces 
eerUiuly occur Iwth by genuine converBioii and in tlie case of man and women 
who We lost caste, and it is not uncommon for illegitimate childroii of Hindus, 
especially by Muhnimnadan women, to be brought up ns Masalmaua. A new 
factor of very considerable importance is the increase in emigration from thiiBc 
provincea in which it k known that Hindus take the greater part though no 
estimate oi the proportioiia can be given as the figures lor migration do not 
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diRtmguiah religions. A cerUin number of ilusjJmmis also leave these pro- 
yitices in seoreh of a livelihood, but it ieems unlikely that the number is 

mereasiug. Some details as to the current tenets of JlinduLaiu and Isliun will 
be found later. 

68. SildlS.' Tlie number of iierifoiiH rewiiled as Sikhs has increaSGtl 
p. hy ^5 per cent, from 11,343 io 15,319, but a 

comparison of the figures by scses shows that 
while mules have only increased by ?! pet cent., the females have more than 
doubled. Tlie majority of real Sikhs are employed in the police or army in 
these provinces, though tUero arc a few immigravita from the Pajijab in the 
western districts. It is not improbable that some of the pereons so recorded 
are really Hindtis of the ^anakpautbi subisect oi Vaishnavism wliidi is stront^ 
m the same dietricta where Sikhs are afro fonnd, but special caie was taken 
in tabulation to avoid thia mistake. 


69. Jains. — It was esplained in the report on tho Census of Iggl 
that Jains were treated im a sect of Hindus, and as sects of Ilindus 
were not reeortled, this letl to many being shown as Hindus. The number 
recorded then, 79,957, waa thus too small and the increase of S B per cent. 
iDi, 1,0. betw’een 1B81 and l£9l merely duo to omis¬ 

sions at the earlier census. In the last ten yearg 
the number has fallen slightly from 84,601 to 84,401. The proportion per 
10,000 of the total population is now a little over 17 aseotnpaied with 18 
‘ precise reasoiks can i)e given for t]>e decrease, which 
IS fawly evenly distributtd over the pTOvinees ; the Jains are alniost entirely 
members of the trading castes, and are chiefly found in the Meerut and Agra 
and in the Lalitpur tahsil of Jhdnsi. It is possible that conversions 
to Hinduism or tho Atya SamaJ account for the small decrease. Much 
mfor^tion has been gathered recently about the Jain religion, and tho result 
has been to considerably alter tho earlier views as to ita origin. It was 
fonuerly thought that Jainism was an offshoot of Buddhism, and like that 
re igion, was in the iiiaiu a revolt ^amst Brahmaidsia and tho caste aystem 
It lum now, however, been shown that both these systems, which arose about 
the sixth centuiyB.C., Jainism being the earlier, were originally orders of 
begging monks, many of which sprang up about the same time, and the 
resemblances noted between the two which have survived are proluibly due 
the fact that each copied the model of the Sanyasins or Erahmatiieal 
mendicants. Both Sakya Muni and Maliavira, the founders of Buddhism 
and Jainism respectively, chiefly addressed themselves to the Kshattriya caste 
to which ^ey belonged and the primary distinction between them and the 
orthodox Sanyasins was that they objected to the growing feclmg that only 
Brahmins should be admitted to that order. So far were thifmovemanta 
from being a complete revolt against caste,♦ tlmt whUe the Buddhist or Jain 
monks acted as spiritual advisers, Brahmins were stfll required to perfonn 
ceremonies at births, marriages and deaths. Recent excavations at Muttra 

of historic. 

that tv tlie firrt"* m I»rtioul»r it is cf interat to koow 

that by the firs t or second century o f the Christian ora the Jains were well 

It (■ kUdiuI rtrtalii ttBt < cM:e,» „ pfMant Jj bilsnlood. iU4 M 4 t i.tit u e»fj, ^ thk. 
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ei3tablisli(»I at 3liittra where a celebrated shrine still e^istn. I>r. Hoemle 
in his presidential address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1833 from 
which these retaarks have been eoTideiiscds has pointed out the probable 
reason why Jainism has sanrived in India and Buddhism Ima almost [lerifthed. 
The former niahitained a c)u4k) connectioti between the lay nieiobers and the 
monk^ and nuns, w'hile no such ties existed in Buddliiam, which tliciufore 
eollapcd on the revival of Hindtiism and was hnally extijigidfihed ahoat the 
time of tlie Muliaintuodan invasion. The Jain is luuked on by the iditidu as 
an atheist, ami the Digauibara sect which ia the principal one in these 
provinces, is reprobated hceaviee the images of the Tirtliankaras tiarried in 
procession arc naked. Like the Hindus, Jains hold the doctrine of trammiigra* 
tkiri but fkhe final end is nut abs<jrptlon in the Deity or eternal hap]}]ness ia hia 
presence, but tlie attaininent of purfection, if not extinction, A caivlinol tenet ia 
contained in tbc niaxirn oAtTisu puraTnec/fA't or not killing is the greatest 
virture, and this teaching, whicli is not utikiiuwn to Minduism, is pushed to 
such an extreme that devout Jains will not eat or drink alter dark for fear of 
killing insects, and the stricter niumbers even sweep the ground before sitting 
down. The principal worship performed is the adoration of images of the 
Tirtliankora or those who have made the pilgrimage, i,e., attained perfection. 
On certain occaslona images of these are carried in proceasion, and serious 
disturbances have been known to occiir owing to tJie opposition of Hindus, 
Jahui are almost entirely of the Bania or V^aiahya Oiistu, and are cotn- 
monly called Hnraogii a corruption of iSru^aka, the term applied to lay 
members. 

70. Ttudd hia tfl. — The total number of Buddhists is only 788 as 
compared with 1,587 in 1801 and 105 in 1881. More tlian half of these, 
or 415, are Burmese prisoners in the Central prisons at Agra, Farukhat>ad, 
Bareilly, Allaliabad, Benares and Lucknow', and 25u of the reiuainder are 
Tibetanii in the Kumaun Division who are gradually becumiitg Hinduisod, 
The discovery and ideutiiioatiou of curtain Buddhist sites in the Nopal Tarai 
a lew years ago became known in Burma, and every cold w'eather a few 
pilgrims come to visit tliese and the colossal reoumbeni im^e of Buddha near 
Kasia iu the Gorakhpur district. As has been stated in the preceding para¬ 
graph, Buddliism, though it had. its origin b or near these provbces, is 
extmet as a religbu of the people. 

71. Parsis, Jews and Brahmos—The nmubor of Parsis has 
increased from 342 to 573 ; they ore entirely strangers here, and are princi¬ 
pally occupied iu trade, generally shopkeepmg. 

There arc now 54 Jews against 60 in 18DI, and these also are usually 
sbopkeepcis. 

Brahmos have risen from 14 to 37, but they are almost entirely Bengalis, 
and the faith has not found acceptance amongst the people of these provbces, 
Borne reasons for the failure of this movomeiit will be found m the account 
of the Arya SamaJ. 

72. Cluistians. — The total number of Christians has increased by 

_ - U5 perctnt. since 1881 and by 75 per cent. 

m the lost ten years, the total number standing 
at 47,664 b 1381, 58,441 b 1891 and 102,469 m 1901, The figures for 
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rnce, however, show ^hat while Eiircipoaiis anti allieii raoes liavo increased 
slightly, the Ggures at tlio three periods l>eing 26,683, 27,905, and *28,410, 
and Evirust&tis have decreased froiu 7,726 iu 1331 to 7,040 in 1891 and 5,2IB 
in 1901, Native GbrMians have iiliuust trebled in tlio last ten years, and are 
more than five times aa numerous as they were in 1881. Tlie fignrea for 
Europeans and Eura-sintiH require little explanation. The fortner ileperid to a 
large extent on fluctuations in the garrison, llurliig the ten years two eantcin- 
ments, uis-, thoso at Moradalmd and Shdhjfthiinpur were abandoned, thougli 
the latter has been temporarily reoccupied by troops guarding the Boer 
prisoners, aincu the eon&us was taken. TJ^e number of European peruninent 
residents bas probably incronsed slightly owing to the growth of railway 
colonies and Imsiness centres, but e,xaet figures cannot be given, and this 
iiicreasQ is confined to a faw" places. The figures for Eurasiatm are certainly 
understated ow'ing to the tendency for the^e to rctuiii themselves as Euro¬ 
peans ; their number is, however, small. In table SYIII the persons classed 
)V3 European ami allied races are divided inhi British subjects and othera, 
and it appears tliat the former have increased since 1891 from 17,739 to 
27,580, while the latter have als^> increased from 504 to 830, Even allowing 
that the former includes so me por&ons who should have returned theraselvcs 
aa Euiaslans, it ia clear that there htis been some increase. 

73. Native Gliristians.—prindj^ml feature ill tlieton years 
is the euormouH increase iu Native Christians, amounting to almost two hun¬ 
dred percent. The exammatiou of thia increase is raclfitated Ity a cumpari^on 
of the figures shown in table XYII, f'oi' Chiistians by race and sect. From 
. this it will lie seen that taking tbo groum of' sects 

I'' KIIl# III 3 #'Q4'*5 O A 

which returned over 1,000 iiidividnals tlie most 

considerable variations are iu “ MethodLsts," ** Presbyterians" and “ Un- 
S£>ecifiod.'' The increase in Prnsbytoriaus is chiefly amongst Europeans and is 
owing to the prG.scnce of an unusual number of Scotch regiments in these 
pro>-uiceB in March 1901, Five tht>usand three hundred and ten persons 
omitted hi return their aeet, of w*hoiu 4,947 were Native Christians. The 
Methodists have increased from 14,809 to 51,547, of whom 13,032 and 
50,313 respectively were natives, and almost all of these belong to the 
American Methodist Episcopal church. This increase is chiefly found in 
the throe VVestem divisions ef the provinces, Meerut, Agra and Roldlkhand, 
the increases in which are about 19,000, 7,000, and 10,000 respectively. 
The reason for this iucreuse, which is not found b the ease of any other 
Mission, is fairly obvious, tii£,,that the Anierican Methodist chureh devotes 
its eHortH chiefly to the i ory lowest castes and consequently has to bo satisfied 
with a lower .standard of appreciatinri of the tenets of Christianity than many 
other Missions require from their converts. In 1S99 the increase attracted the 
notice of Government, and a special enquiry waij made through district officers 
In the liohilkhand Division, the results of which were also checked by enquiry 
from a reaponsiblo member of the Mission. Further enquiries have been 
mode in the other divisions noted above, wliich point to the same results. It 
is clear from these that the principal castes from which converts are made 
are sweepers and chomars, tliongh a few ore also obtained from higher castes. 
In moat districts care is taken to educate the children so far that they eau 
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rtjatl 4 iTitl write. 'Witli tlie majority this U coiiHitierccl sufficient; but thoHO 
who show more iutelllgence, espocially if they belong to higher cnstefl, pass 
vn to tlie schools at ijeftd(|aatturs and some of them aro trained as teachers 
or native pastors. To the great mass of coiivertfi the change in religion 
cauees little change in outward i-olatious ^ in fact it was rcpoitod from one 
district that families of b weepers had been cjju verted without the rest of tiiu 
villagers knowing of it. Wlmt change b mailo, b on the whole for the better. 
From the ShAlijiduiiipur district details were repotted of occupations wlilcli 
the repoiis from other dbtrieta, tliuugh couohed in more general teniiB, iiidi- 
tute may be acceptetl as typical. Of S55 Native Chrbtians 475 were sttU fol¬ 
lowing their old occupation as sweepers, 101 were cultivators, 80 clmukidiirs, 
Bl were employed by the Miisaiou as preachers and teachers, 44 were ejigaged 
in making a mbture used for cleaning doors and the rest (eicept 4 blind men) 
were labourers or servants. The suiallncss of their numbers compared w ith 
the general population, and the fact that they arc so scattered, rendered it, 
difficult to obtain any opinion from the ordinary native as to tlieir general 
reputation. The principal fact that seems to have struck outsiders was the 
greater cleanliness in dress and habits observed by converts, and it seema 
certain that marriage b postponed tu later ages than b usual amongst Huidus. 
In the case of sweepers and choniars wffio followed their original occupations 
the change of religion would make BjO dlfl'ercnco to tlio contempt with w'hieh 
higher class Hindu and Jlasalraans regard them. The native pa-stors, however, 
are said to be fairly popular with all classes. As b natural there b cotusiderablc 
difference between the Native Chrbtians who live near places where European 
and American missionaries reside, and those who dwell in romutor villages, 
thelattcfr being lauoh less advancod than the former. 

74, Aryas.— The number of Aryas who returned their religion as 
such in lS9l waa 22,053, while 3,405 more recorded their religion aa Hbdu, 
and sect as Arya. The total number W’os tlxus 25,458, while in the presGut 
cenaua it is 65,282. As hi the eaao of Chrbtianity thb iargo iucrea^se 
b more due to conversion than to natural Increase : but a difference between 
the Aiya Sainaj and Christianity is found in tho proportion of the soJCes, 
In the former only 45 per cunt, of the whole arc fciaales, while in tho latter 
the sexca are more equally divided, thtjre being 48 females to 52 mates. The 
difference is not very great, but it continus the genund impression that the 
Arva Samaj is more populoi- witli man than with w'oitien. 

The increase b found in every division of tJic provinces, and in almost 

evory district, but the only division in which 
F, lu.., , in Aryas form an apprccbblu part of the jxipulatioii 

are the three western ones in whicti Christianity also has made some progress. 
A more important difi'ereneo exbts in tho classes from whicli converts are 
made to Chrbtianity and the Samaj reside lively, and also m tljc constitutioii 
of Arya and Hindu aoebty, If we b\kc the first eight classes in the Hindu 
social system, it will be seen that they comprise alxmt 62 per cent, of the 
total numbor of Hindus, and 98 per cent, of Ary-os, wliilo Native Chrbtians 
are chiefly recruitod from the very lowest class. More details regarfliug 
this point will be found in the chapter ou caate, and n further account of the 

Arva Samol later in the present cliapter. 
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75. HinduiSQL—BiAu Kceliab Chuadur Sen, the founder of one 
of the branelios of the Brahuio Saniaj, and au earnest enquirer bto religious 
Hysteuis, is ro^iorted to Iia vo snM, after vbithig Eui'ope, that In Ida opinion— 
*' The Christiau world has uot imbibud Christ's spirit •., , . It appeuiu to me, 
and has always appealed to me, that no Chiistiau nation on earth represents 
fully and thoroughly Christ’s idea of the kingdom of God." In hb rolu-' 
able book on ’'India, Ancient and Modern," Lida Bulj Nath, Bai Bahadur, 
has contrasted the present eonrJitiou of Hinduism with the state of religion, 
ethics and philosophy, described iu the aacred boohs of the Hindua, and comes 
to the tonclusioii tliat uverything has degenerated. There is a common 
element in these two Judgments, the one passed by an eclectic Theist of Hiudii 
extraction on Cliristianity, and the oilier by au orthodox Hiudn on present 
day Hinduism wliich is worth eanaiduration. Briefly, it may be said of any 
religious system wliich has become suoeessfully established, that its standards 
are appreciably higher than the actual practice of the great majority of its 
followers. It is true that the standarda of most rcligione or eecta that have 
become [lopular are higher tliau tliose they have superseded, but in the early 
days after their foundation their adherenb are filled with enthusiasm, and 
actual practice agrees cloauly with the precepts laid down for them, while 
as time goes on laxity ia certain to increase, and religion becomes to the mass 
of the people a hereditary custom, influ cueing their daily lives to a greater or 
less extent, ljut not to tlie same extent to which it did at hrst. The tend¬ 
ency to laxity is generally counterooted by what may be called " revivals," 
which may even alter eoiisiderably the form of religion though they only 
purport to be variations itr sects of it, and it can be ixjaitively asserted tliat a 
religion which has not produced revivals is moribund. Such statements 
as these may appear ti'ulsuis hardly worth re|H?ating, but the two judgments 
quoted above imply a neglect of these genei'al principles, which is not uncom- 
iQOU where religloiis are atudied chiedy in their literature, and the con elusions 
thus arrived at are not checked by a eompai'ison w'ith actual practice. For 
these reasons a description of the attitude towards religion of the muss of tho 
people, and their actual practices is of some interest. In the case of Hindu¬ 
ism the eumplexity of Lho system called by that name, and Ita imuieuse 
tolerance which enables it to include ideas and beliefs which to the Western 
student seem absolutely irrceoJiicliable, make it the more desirable that 
somethiijg of tlie sort should be done ; wliile much has been written about 
what may be called theoretical HinduiBui, ivnd especially its ancient history 
and divisiun into various sects, the practical working of tho system in Kortli- 
em India Inm only been described very briefly. No further justidcation 
w ill thorcfiiro be required for an endeavour to state more fully tlian has been 
usual the actual working of the religion, mther than its theoretical standards. 
At t-hc outset it must be pointed out that thoro is no satisfactory definition 
of Hinduism. For census purposes a man who de.^cribed him.self os a Hindu 
w as treatwl oh such without further enquiry. In aome parts of India the 
couimon religion of the people la of the type called Animism which os used 
by Professor E. B. Tylor^ and other writers, denotes the " doctrine of 
Spiritual Beings, which embodies the very essence of Spiritualistic as opposed 


■ PrimltiTtCftLlnre, 3raEi.lSCl, pp. elHi. VaL ). 
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to MnteriAlistio philosophy It is habitually found that the theory 

of Aniinisiri divides into two ^at dogmas, forming parts of one consistent 
doctrine ; find; concerning souIb of individual creatures, capable of continued 
cxiateucc after the death or destruction of the body ; second concerning otlicr 
Spirits, upward to tlie rank of powerful deities.” Persons were recorded n.i 
ill liiu juts w’ho did not consider theinselvea iliudtis, Masalmana, Jains, ike, &c. 
In the North-Western Provinces and Oiidh there are undoubtedly many |}er- 
sons whose beliefs are nearer to tliose of the jicrsons classed else where as animista 
tiiuJi to Hinduism, especially in the south of Mirzapur, parts of Bundotkhnnd 
a lid in Kuuiaim, but as all of these considered themselves Hindus, it was not 
ibund possible to make distinctions. Perhaps the two most striking features 
of Hinduism are the respect for Brahmans and lor cows. There are, however, 
several sects w hich hardly reckon Brahmans as superior to other castes at 
all, and the castes in the low'eat group of the social ^stem (efdc chapter VIII) 
will eat beef. In regard to the latter a note was made in the drafti scheme 
first circulated that they hardly appeared to bo Hindus at all, and it is in fact 
not uncommon in popular speech to distinguish such east^ as sweepers 
from both Hindus and Masalmans, but tliis distinction was strongly objected 
to by the Hindu comiaittoes who discussed the scheme. Attention has been 
drawn to these facts as they constitute appreciable exceptions to the two main 
features that characterise the ay stem, and that iuc, subject to these oJtccp- 
tions, about the only dogmsa common to ell grades and descriptions of Hindus, 
It has e^-en heen found in one district that the chamars who have been trying 
to rise in the social scale, have tbreatoued with oxcommunicatioaony caste fel¬ 
low suspected of poisoning cuttle for their hides. Students will be familiar 
with the accounts of Hinduism given, for example, in Professor Monier 
William's Brahmanism and Hinduiam. ” The religion of the Hindus is there 
traced in three stages of development from the earliest times. First is the reli¬ 
gion of the Vedas described as an unaottlod system which at one time asslgn- 
dl all the phenomena of tlie universe to one first cause ; at another, attributed 
them to several causes operating independently; at another, supposed the 
whole visible creation to be animated by one universal all perviwlingspirit. 
It was a lielief whicli, according to the character and inclination of the wor¬ 
shipper, was now polytheism, now monotheism, now tritliuiam, now ponthoLsni. 
But it was not yet idolatry.” By some writers the system has been termed 
** lienotheism ” because it seems to recognize a plurality of gods from which 
the worshippers chose one to bo specially reverenced. Following this came 
whttt is called Brahmanism which iu its earlier form was a belief in a spiritual 
power and presence cidled Bralima wliicli diftused itself everywhere, and of 
which men and gods were merely manifestations. Such a belief was essen¬ 
tially pantheistic, and difficult of apprehension by the inassea. The changes 
that have taken place In this to fonu the existing system have chiefly been 
in the direction of theism, hut with oanstaut lapses into pontlieiam which 
remains the substratum of the belief of probably tlie great majority of think¬ 
ing Hindus. Both Saivum and Vaishnavism are described by Professor 
bonier Williams as probably the result of BudJUism, the former being a 
development of the worship of Buddha in his aseetical oharactor, and tlie 
latter of Buddha as a beneficent and unselfish lover and triend of the human 
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rn« but tins contrary to the orthodo:^ Hitulu belief. As loii c-as 
mid Vijhriu aro looked on as matiife^tatioiia of the supreme spirit tliero 
seems little differeneu between mocleru Himluimi and Bmliiuanisiii, but lu* 

SZJrr f Tr r*"' J-tingmshing features between 

Brahnmn^i, and Hmdmam was that the latter uielimd toward, tbeiani. 

US we Bud lu Brahui^iism the three insnifestationa of the supreme spirit 

fhTiree?' ' Tl ' --'I recroutor/and vimu 

the protector The ^eat cliangc m this belief wae to reguitl Siva uot simply 

as a mamfestation of the supreme universal spirit, but as a supreme being, 

tiou ifto subjection to the law of ultimate alsorp- 

Shi r begirnrbg of the eighth centX 

letfo7" revi.^lktof pure pantheism, denounced certZ 

- r r ^ ‘lo^^triueof non-diwiity iadvaHu) clearly 

indicating that the principle of regarding Siva as distiuet from a imiver-id 
.pint hi^ Loeu entertained. Similarly Vishnu has been exalted to Z 

^cse sec-tB are als*i opposed to the doctrine of the nonliality of God Ld 
^ul though there is a oinstant tendency to reluiise into panthim. Professor 
.lonicr has ^atod that" hi respect of religious belief, the Hindus of 

three%rincipaUw“^^ 

* oiiL.W Pr(,vmR» „„J Oudh witliout further <i™lifiB,tion. fli» rule fa- 

h 1 iT "f "‘“‘“S to reiigioe ,„ovaed 

ebou d be .eked wtat sect they Moeged to, .ud If tfay replied eitbor S^v. » 

aisbnei til. particular sub-soct should also bo recorded, if they did not 
bcloug to any eeet they a-ere asked to state the haul, of the deity tlJ^iZ 
.*■’ totelary and that ivue recorded i ailing this the entry ^.de iras^el 
uuknou-u. These riilos, „hieb folio,ved closely those in forre 1„ , ™ i f l 
the higlKu. iinthority for their main priueip,es."u.ero ^ 0 ^ ^ 0 ^ “ 
»n.. respects. If the statement quoted above, In a-Uieh eseeptio. t^be “ 
takcu were correct, there can be little doubt that the entries in tlio .cheHnl - 
H ou d have given a reliable idea of the division of the Hitulu mnulation ' .T 
■ag to their bollefs. The hgares give,, ia Proviaoiei 
latm the first place the sectariau divkions of Saivi^m and Vishnavism are 
r^nnmd by a very snmll portion of the Hindu populatioi, for omitting persons 
who umrdy returued the name of Siva or of Yishtm, out of nearly AlZuryn^ 
o Umdus only 1 21}0,094 declared themselves as Smva aeetarhumifnd 2 7 ^ 
as \ lehnavaa. Hurmg the trainhig of the enumeration etaff atid H,p r-'l l!- “ 

0 the preliminary ami final ennnierationy it was found that little op 
eouJd lie placed on the record ofa tutelai; deity or ^ 

the sect could not be stated. Almost all odiLn, who einresse.i 
onthiapoiut agreed that the vast .^rity o7 
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tbetuBclves an liulongittg to Atiy sect nor recognized any B|>ucmt deity in 
pariicnlar. It 'was even foiinJ that where a tuteluiy' deity hiul been recorded 
at the preliiuiiiary eimmeration persons had forgotten what they hud said by 
the time a snperior officer catne round to cheek the entries made in the 
sehedvilej and in nmny cases the entry was found to depend on the ideas of the 
enntuerator. It is a peculiar feature of the Orleiiial that ho will generally give 
what he believes to be a proLiahly correct answer, rather than profess Ignor¬ 
ance, and tor this reason some entry was made in most cases. An illustration is 
given of this propensity by tho figmes for the Hainauandi (Vaishuava sect). 
In 1301 the persons who returned this sect numbered 421,433, but at this 
census the number has trebled. There h^ been no revival to account for 
such an inereape, and the only explauatiuu appears to be that It was the first of 
the few' sects whose names were given a.s examples in tho rule, and was 
therefore seleeted by many enumerators as a suitable sect to record for persons 
who named Vishnu as tlicir tutelary deity but could not say ivhat sect they 
belonged to. The question must also be regarded from another point of view. 
What may be called theoretical Hiudulsni implies a decision on certain 
doctrines which it is almost mijwsaible for an uneducated person to under- 
stand. Further, tlio actual torm.H used in theology and philosopity are for 
tlie most part pure Sanshrit words, and cannot be simply expressed in the 
language of the people, But the statistics of education show that more than 
ninety-seven jJcr ant. of Hindus are illiterate, while evou amongst males 
aged 30 and over not quite eight per cent, can read and write. For these 
reasons it Is clearly misleading to dassify Hindus into three main groups as 
orthodox or Saiva or Vaishnava sectaries unless the classification is restricted to 
those who are literate or the more intelligent of the illiterate. Xo particular 
mention has yet been made of the tutelary gods or godlitigs and the other 
spirits, demons or saints popularly said to number tliirty-tlu-ee crores of w'hich 
a very complete though necessarily general account has boon given by Mr. 
Crooke in his Introduction to the Popular Keligion and Folklore of Northern 
India. The problem of the religion of tho masses maybe fkiid to resolve Itaelf 
cliiefly into the question how far their beliefs partake of the eharacter of 
theoretical Iliuduism, and how far the lesser deities find a place. One of the 
most striking characteristics of Hinduism aa a whole, whether we consider its 
higher and more developed forms or the simpler twUefs t*f the nioases, is its 
freedom from dogma. The result of this feature is tliat it is impoasiblo to define 
it aa Islam or Chtistianity can be defined in a short creed. The account now to 
be given is based on notes kindly supplied to me by a number of observers both 
tiative and European, to whom special thanks are due, but it must be uuder- 
btoud that for reasons given above, only a general idea can be convey ml and 
this is sulqeet to modifications in the tracts referred to alx>vo where tlie 
religious beliefs arc more strongly tinged by anmiism, and also in the case of 
tlic more intelligent Hindus but in a contrary direction. The genurul result 
of my enquiries Ls that the great majority of Hindus have a firm belief in one 
supreme gti<l, ctdled Bhagwan, Paramvsliwar, Ishwar or Naraln. BailUe 
imtde some enquiries* w'hich showed that this invi.dved a clear idea of a single 
personal god, but I am inelmed to think that this is not limited to the more 


* Ctuiltt B«pnrt flf Jiliait'Wiittra {*rDTiii.re* biuI Oudli, 1991, 197. 
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bWlllgtintt l>ut b flitittnctly charnfit&:nijtig of Hindus ns a. whole. It is worth 
noting in thin respeet tbnt tliu ordinary oatli of our cuitrts luut lichen convurted 
into the exjureasion ParaMeshtcar fiO haztr nazir jtinke^ fttch kahuntja" 
or--" I will tsptudt tlio troth, Iwlieving Fnrnixieshwar to bu preinujvt ntsd 
W'atebuig me." Tltoru has been nmeb dii^cussion as to whether this 
■uonolliuiaile idea hua l>een a natural develvipiiieut of Hlndutf^ui nr wliether 
it la the result of contact wltii Islntn and Chrib'tiaiiity, and it has been usual 
to attribute timch to the eflWt of thU suppijsed I'untact. As pohiiud out 
above, however, tlio Idea of a siuglo personal god was not uuknown to Hindus 
long before they otme into touch with adherents of either of these two 
rcillgious, and 1 am inelined to tluTik, us will be ahuwu later iii dealitig with 
the Arya Saiimj and a coui|iitrativc]y now tile Kadha Swoinis, that the 
tcudeiiey of llinduisiu witli all its cclccticisui and elasticity Is to develop 
more on tlio Hues uf indigenous beliefs than in an firittrcly new direction 
copied more or Jess immediately from some foreign religion. Thu number of 
{lersotis classiiied as monotheistic in Provincial Table VI is only 2,270,000 as 
against 3,810,000 in 1801^ hut there can Im little doubt that if enquiries 
about an ishta tlavata liad not been preyed, the number would Jiave 
been very much larger, From what has already been stated it is clear 
that theoretical Hinduism may be roughly divjdetl iiitu two • twhuola of 
ptiiloaophy, one uplwiding the absolute uniformity of the nature of God, eoul 
and matter, a duortriuo called (uJvuita at non-duality, and the other recog¬ 
nizing the existence of illstiuct ontiticH, With these rclineinents the average 
llltidu Joes Hot ceuconi hiiiwt-lf much, and his ideas of the ])hiUtsophy of his 
religion are too nebulous to iw deseribtKl briefly. Thoae who have acquired 
a amatteniig of theoretical Hinduism jirobably have some eoncoptiim of thcae 
mattetn, and follow' the tlioughts of tho particular branch from which they 
Icamt. The next quustion la the extent to which this belief in a nupremo 
being bi nfiected by tlie belief in other deities, niul also wdiat the rmturo of 
tho tatter b. Profusaor Mouii^r Wilt jams divides tliese into two classes, the 
tutelary gmls end dciuoUH. anil ilefiiius tlie former iw» tlioee that give deliver- 
unco from tho Laliuiiitlca, actual nud potential, believed to he due to denmnsL 
Tills division, a'litle it Ci>nxeiponds closely to tlie facts, is 1ta<jij:i] on the qualities 
nupijoscd to be posBcsaed by the deities, but their tiattire cau he better in- 
dlcatiKl Ijy quoting Die hendinga of tlie chapters in Mr. Crooke’a book ou 
Popular Huligien referred to above, wfr,, (1) tlie godlings of Nature, (21 the 
beioic anil village gwi lings, (3) tJie godlinga r,f Disease, {4) the worsliip uf 
the •Sninti:i] lJuid, (5) the worshjjv of the Malevolent Deail, (6) the Evil Evu 
and the scaring of Ghtiiids, (7) Tree and Serjicut worship, (8) Totoiiusm and 
FuticIiiHui, (9) Aiiimnl worsltip, and (10) the Hlauk Art. As poiiite<l out hy 
Jtr. Croeke these are all known as Devatn or godlings, not Beva or Gods, An 
orderly into whose belief J was uaqturifig described the rclaiiun Itetweeii 
ParatiiefiUwtir ntid the Dtvata. as tho relation between an otheial and hia 
orderlies; and another fwpulor simile, often used. Is that of tho Sirkar or 
Guvernnient, nsul the f/akiiti zila or district officer. A veiy clt-ar dlstluctiou 
is thus rtiode, and Llioro is no question of any conflict hetweeu the one ssiipruuio 
god Parameshwor, and the countless godlings. Thu former is resjionsihlo for 

" ““ *lrteUy lyakklDf ,it wlmolk, Nl puvnl elHtlSaitiint gOnL * 
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dio oxliitenca of liverylxxly mui everytliifigp but Ls too tu Ik.* troublml 

aWut onlliittiy ev«iy tby JifFmrw. Ofi tbe otIit>r hand p the tutelarj^ gcMllmga 
(as defined alxive) Bhuulit Ihj ap|jealod to fot IjoSp m worldly eoticorns^ njitl th^ 
deiutjjui mmt bo pi^spitmted to iirevent things from going wrong. TUeii*? con* 
sidemlions lead to Lho (]Uir^tion, what worssiliji the ntvijrttge innu porforrn-H. In 
general It may bo rialil that the only regular daily worohip eonabta hi jKrtirbjf 
out It littlo water hi tlie mornitHTp oo first arkiiig, tn boriotir uf the and 

perhaps in the rc|K3AtiTig of tlie i>f Paraiiiesliwiirp ur out? of the incar- 

natioiiii 4>f Vishnu (c^^MsoiAlly Ratim) hi the nii>ruiiig and evening* Apart 
from tlitSp the prlticipaJ fonu of the worship of Parauieflliwar ii* the hiring of a 
Hrahmiii in recite the Stit Namin Kf^kn^ an aecuiiut of the mardfesiatiim of 
God to certain parens wlio obtained Bpiritua! prtisj,>erity by worshipping 11 inn 
The aliseiioe ef regular womhip b apt to create an im[iress]au that the ordinmy 
llinduif arc irreligiou^p wliich ia entirely mistaken. Tlie fact h limt llhiduism 
has carried to an extreme the doHriuop by no means unknown to nthur reli- 
gionSp that the prineipal conductor of ruligioUB cereinoiiles hIujuIiI be a sn^Ieetcil 
individual ilanu lays down tliat only Brahmans shtiuld teach the Veilaiip 
and while ether ruligioiei ordjiin Individuids wlio hnve Wen trained for tlie pur¬ 
pose, liinduLsm roougnistes* a hereditary prle^sthood. Having regard to tbW 
principle^ mid nls^i to tho fact that any wor^nhiji beyond tlie sini[)h^t conin 
moneys it is clear that one great obstncle in tho way of further wort^hip by tho 
U the inability in nitbril it. Thun the pMJr iimtip lie weaver imieh ho 
wishei^ It, can only fiavo the Natalii Katha rocLted once a yenr, while Iii« 
richer brother will have it once n muutln And apart frous the special reverunco 
paid to BraJiniinH on aecuunt of tlieir birth > itud tho eitraordimiry* ofiicaey 
attributed to their religiotiH niinistrationSt there is ii possible danger to the 
ordhiary man wlio attempts to perform bis ovvfi relfgiouw ministratiaus. One 
man wdn* declared that tlie Pflchpiria were hia tutelary doitie.s, t(dd im that 
the worship of MEdindeti was offpeeiaUy useful an he was alvva}^ at hand to 
aid hi 4 devotees, hut oveiybody could in^t urulurtake it, hceauso if any 
uiLstiikes were niado in tho reputition of hyninH evil would linppeii. As an 
oxiUiipic he quoted tlie ettge of a friend of his w'ho omitted sojimthing one day, 
and waa nearly kille<I Ity a large sitouc wdiWh full out of tlm wad iif hln house, 
Similar Wliefe a:’o feund in tlio ciwki of Islam und CJiristimiity. But while for 
a few godlings dfiily W'orship U nuce^ssaiy^i for the iiuiji>riiy'^ it is only rct|uiix^| 
on certain days in the year, or lu. tiiuea of ilktresa, or to olitam the fulfiboent 
of specific prayers. It nmst not be forgotten, however, that t<i tJie iliTiilu 
religion itmliidcii matters which to other arc iiictridy social eencertis, 

and wdiilc he uo idi^of corigiegAtiuna! worsliip such w irmid for example 
ill Christianity or Islam, ritual unbars iiit4i \m daily lifo probably to a greater 
extent than into tUnt of a Christian or ^lasahnau. Tho cmie of momlity of 
the ordmai'y Hindu is muc}t the s4iiisc aa thnt of most eivilised nntimvH though 
it Is iLOwlicre rodueod to a etxle* He knows that it is wrong tf> cormnit uimdor, 
ndulUay^ theft nnd porjuiy or to covet, and ho Imumirs liis pan^nUp in the 
ease of the father at uny rate to a degree exeeodiiig the GUNtmua of mo^t 
niitionsi which liave no earemony resembling that of St'i^tldh. The infiuoaco 
of east-E? Isp howuvofp^ of tlic greater impjrtatiee herO| and seme onijoirei‘a have 
cxprcisaod their opinion that the principal sanction attaching to a breach of 
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iiiuTulitj' 14 the ft'ar of cnalL‘ penalties ratJier tliaii tlie dreatl of divine punish' 
luout, and tliore (wo iiiaiiy facta \vhifli go to support this view. Almost any 
moral lavr umy ]>e Urukuu to save the life of either a Jjrahinin or a cow. 
An ext reme e%'aiuplo of 11 le effect ol caste principles may bo seen in some of 
the lowest cftstca where adultery is only coudemned and riaited with p\inislv- 
meut wlmu couiTOitted with a person of different caste. In the case of per¬ 
jury, tlie offence may bo committed, mthout public reprobation, on behalf of 
a caste-fellow, or even an inhabitant of the same villas©. Even in the case 
of Lite 1 libber forms of Hinduism tiieie arc discussions on the ciccasions on which 
lies miiv be told which recall the arguments of the casuists. There can, however,, 
be little doubt that there is a further sanction, though it would im difficalt to 
apportiou the degrees of importance attached by the average uuvn respectively 
to feiiT of the criminal law, caste punishments and this further tmiiotiou. It 
has been stated by some writers* that the ordinary Hindu peasant has practi¬ 
cally no belief in the doctrine of transinigration ; but this is contraflicted by 
my own experience, and by all the rcjiorts tlmt have been fiU 2 >plicfI to me, I 
believe that the doctrine of Kaniia is one of the tirmcBt beliefs of all elaascs of 
Hindus, and tliat tlio feai" tluit a man shall nap as lie lias howu is an nppi'cci- 
able element in the average morality. If the ordinary man Is asked whether a 
specific act is right or wrong, he will answer witUoot Iicsitatiou, and as noted 
above, his decision will usually comcidij with the opinions held by adherents 
of other Tollgions. If asked "why n certain act is ’w rong, a few men will say 
tlmt it is forbidden by the ShostraS, but the reply of the nifijority will be to the 
effect that this is a matter of common knowledge. If the enquiry is extended 
to thu effect of WTOiig- doing, most Hindus have a fairly clear idea that it is 
displeasing to Parameshwar, auJ that the wrotig^docr must suffer for it, 
possibly in his present existence, hut certainly in Ids future life or lives. It is, 
however, doubtful whether these two eonaequenees are In any way conneeted, 
because the operation of the law of Karmft appears to be regarded as so 
certain that tlxc specific condemuation l>y Pai'ome.Hhwar in each case ifl hardly 
vtM.’iuircd. Similarly the idea of forgivonoSB is absolutely wanting ; evil done 
may Im outweighed by meritorious ilceds ho far ils to ensure a Imtter 
csistenco m the future, but it is not efi’aced, and must be atoned for. It lias 
been said that the theory of transmigratii>n is illogical beeausc it tloes not 
follow from it that the soul remembers its previous e.xisteneos, hut such a 
consciousness brecognized m the case of great ascetics, and the fact remains 
that, according to thu tlieory, a person burn hi some ilegraded position knows 
that the reason for this is hb wi-oijg-doiiig in. a previous existence. There is 
ft j^jopular boliuf in some places that when a mmx haw died the nature of liia 
next cxbterice can be micertained by placing ashes from A potter’s kiln in a 
siialhuv vessel and carefully stneothtng them. Xest morning the ashes will 
be Ibund uiarkcil with human foot prints if the soul of the dead iniin is to he 
reborn as a human being, with claws if as a bird, wavy lines if us a tree, atni 
so on. A man and Ids wife batlie in the Gatigw w ith their clothes tied 
together, to ensure their being married to one another in a future existence. 
It appwx! s to me not impossible that the belief hi tht? effects of Karma has 
hod a coLLsiderable influence on the growth rigidity in caste regulations. 

* Cr Wiljiaa'i Siru S«mtu>init Uv].4rt, p, iillf, iju'jt. J Kip. ILiO, CcEutii UispQTl, X.-I*- tod Ouilb, ISfU. 
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There is ati iuiportaiit difference between tbo teeclimg of theoretical Hiodu- 
tgni ntitt that of the jHjpaler veli^jton in regard to the ideita of Heaven and 
HelU In the forma r tliei’e are transitory staged of esisteiico in the chain of 
transmigration, while in the Latter, it will not infreqtioetly be found that 
there is an idea that the Baul, when aufficieiitly purified, goes to dwell in 
Heaven for ever. As far as can bo ascertained those wlio believe this regard 
hea^'eii as a place w'here the houI will dwell, aurroutided by material comforts, 
in perfect happiness t but there is no idea of absorption in the deity whose 
place w far above, and the orthodox view of recurring cyclea of oxiatence and 
iioii-existencc is not held by tixe classes of society under discussion^ 

7f5. Animistic Hinduiam.—In the Kumauti division the popular 
religion, as already shxted is etill clearly tinged with beliefs of an animistio 
nature in spite of the fact that one of the temples founded by Sankaraebarya 
the great Hindu revivalist is feuud here. Here there aro three distinct strata 
of belief. The highest classes are Smartlis or worshippers of the five mauifes- 
tationa of God, vtV., Siva, Vishnu, Sakti, Saurya and Ganpati, but even their 
beliefs bear traces of animisn;. The lower classes of Bratimine, and the Khas 
Brahmins and Hajputs, z.e., the bulk of the population have an animistic form 
^f belief with signs of higher ideas obtained froui the Smartlis, but the very 
low^est classes, the Duma, are frankly animistic. A couple of iUustratioufl 
will show how the tiling works in practice. If a man has two wives and ill- 
treats one, so tlmt she dies or commita suicide, any disease of the children of 
the other wife is ascribed to the ghost of the first, which tuust be propitiated 
and gradually becomes treated as a god. Or if in a quarrel a tuan is killed, 
all misfortimos attacking the mmi who caused the death, or his children, are 
ascribed to the ghost. In this way, every village and almost every fatuily 
lias its gods who must bs propitiated. There is reason to believe that 
the sanction caused by the dread of the uffeets of Karma is much stronger in tho 
hills than in the plaitis. In particular the effects of dying in debt ore feared, 
as it is believed that a debtor will be rc-borii as the os or pony of his 
creditor. Or, it sometimes happens that a son dies, and it is buUcvcd 
that he was Ms fathe/s creditor iti a former life, and the debt being now 
extinguished there is no xiecessity for his fuithor life. Tli is latter belief ia 
said to provide a great consolation as the death of an ordinary son is a much 
more serious matter. Ttie strength of these two beliefs in the jjower for 
evil of the ghost of injured persons, and the certainty of the operation of 
A'ur^ia are not xvithout cunsiderublo effects on pmctical morality, one result of 
which is seen in the fact that hardly any police arc required in the hills, 

77. S6Ct&riazl Diviaions. —From what ban been already said it 
is clear that the record of sectarian belief was not satisfactory because the vast 
majority of Hindus do nut belong to any sect, and do tiot habitually regard 
any of tho lesser deities os tutelary. For those reasons it was deoided to 
tabulate only those entries I'clating to (1) an nrisectarian nionotlieistic belief, 
(2) worshippers of tho Panchon Pir, (3) the sect of Itadha Swmmi which w'ill 
be described below, {4) sects of Saivisim, and (5) soot of Vaiahuavistu, The 
first of these lias been already dealt with, and it has been shown tliat the 
figures recorded do not represent the real number of persona who bcliove in 
one supreme god. The worshippers of the Panchon Pir wore tabulated 
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bpcattsc tlic cult is fairlj* well iltifiiiwl. Tliev miuiljep 1,760|350 oompaTed 
iritli 1,690,085 sn 1891, Tlie legends connected with tie cult ittve been 
collected and published by Mr. K. Greeven. Of t he sects of Saivisni thoae 
returtied us Lingfiit and Pasupat are hardly sectarians, but represent the 
divisiOQ of the worshippers of Maliadeo according as they reverence bim, 
chiefly thi-ough the medium of the phallic emblem as the reproducer, or as 
the Lord of created things. The Aghoris nuud>er only 646, the AlakhnainiB 
2,529, the Attglinrs 5,196, and the Gorakhijswitlvis 32,113. These figures do 
not show much variation from those of 1891, except in the case of Alokhtiamis 
who have decreased from 10,886. The iiuuiberR Totumed as Wlunghig to 
sects of Vaishnavism have biereased from 1,888,862 to 2,571,232. A large 
portion of this increase is, iiowever, due to errors of enumeration and entries in 
the schedules which could not be clearly distinguished. For examplo the 
number of Bislmois is sliuwn as 289,004 as compared with 49,559 in 1S91. A 
large number of these must be persons returned as '\^nishiiavi without further 
&ectai‘iiiti description, and the coiifusiou oroHo fiom the fact that in the 
vornaculfir V and h are sometimes confused, and it is ditllcult to distinguish 
Baishnavi from Bbfhuoi in the PerBiaii chai actor. The increase in Bauia' 
nttiidis (1,344,069 as against 421,433) and Yallabhachaiya^* (87,018 against 
13,183) ia probably due to the fact that tliefc two sects were f|Hoted in the 
rules as exeiupliim, though the former may also have gained from Itamclasis or 
Baidnsis wlio have decreased from 417,127 to 46,727. The decrease in 
Baindnsis may also be accounted for in part by the fact that the f<illowers 
of this sect Jiave returned names included under nionothcistic. Both 
1vH hlrpaiithi.s and XnnakpnntliLs arc fewer ttiau in 1891, the former nil inhering 
213,909 as compared with 318,262 and the latter 239,118 as against 33G,1G8- 
As already stated there is some danger of confusion between Xaiiakpanthis and 
ISikhs. It aiipeara uiiucces-sary to recapitulate the distinctive tenets of each tif 
tlio Ejects shown iu Provincial Tablu VI. They were brio fly dosoriltcd in the 
census report iif theso provinces for 1891, and more particulars will bo found iu 
Professor H-il. Wilson's works, in tlic book by Professtir Williams fjuotetl 
above, nnd Jfr. Growso’s Memoirs on Mathura, 

78. ^Hadlia Swami Sect.—Some account of this sect Is re(|uired 
as its tenets appear to be little known, and have not been dcscribetl in tlio works 
quoitxl above. The founder was a tneinlior i>f an old and respectable fainily 
of Khaitris in Agra, naiiiwl Shco Dayal Singh, who was bom in 1818 and 
died in 1878. He fii'st publicly ex|[K>uuded hm dtjctrincs about 1861, though 
he had previcnisly to this iitstiUctuJ a few' ladies in the devotional practices 
recommended by liim. Three or four thousand pGraous arc s^iid to Imvts 
adopted his view’s in his lifetime, and the mvraber of Ms mlJtereiits glitmn in 
Provincial Table VI is over fifteen thousand though it is jviaaiblc eouic 
mistakes have crept in by confusion of this sect with some of the Vakhnai a 
sects. The iiunibor recorded in 1991 (1S8 only) was apparently much smalier 
than the reality. After the death of Shoo Bayal Singli hia place was taken 
by the late liai Salig Ratn Bahadur, under whose leadership the acet 
prospered and iiicrcase:d in tmmliers. The Radlia BwaiiiLs are opposed ti> the 

* l^dr mtut tn liiU pn L itia iai1iVli>il t4 UmliTvi S£iir4, m. LhaLLd^ 
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doctrme ot ffdmita ftiid recognize the Bcparatu cxistenee of God, the sr,ul end 
matter. There are three diriBiuiift of tlie uiiiv'enec : first the Spiritual where 
pure spirit exists nncontauiinateil with matter, BSoond tlie Spiritual-Material 
w'hore spirit exhits in oombiuation with Jimttor which is pure, ftiid subject to, 
ami cutitrolled by, spirit, and thii’d the Material-Spiritual in which matter 
predominates over spirit. The two first divisions are also further sub-divided 
each into six parts, The first division ia tlie abode of the Supremo Being 
about whom nothing can he predicated. The second division is presided over 
by a spirit who is described as *' the Lord Gixl of tlio Bible; he is the Sat or 
Satchilanand or Sttdh Brahfrt of the Vedantiste, tlie Nirpttn of the Jaina 
and the Buddhists, and the Lahatii of the Jluhammadau Saints.” The spirit 
ruling over tlie third division Is compared to tho " Bralmi or Paramatma or 
God of moat religions in tho world.'* It is not quite dear to mo whether 
individual souls wore originally of the same easeuco as tlio Supremo Being, 
for ill one place it is eaid that “ man is a drop from the Ooeari, that is, the 
Supreme Being," and in another that " Imfore the creation apirlta lay nt tho 
foot of the Supreme Being in an mmiaiiifested. mass," but after tliey have oriCe 
aseumed a sejiarcte oxistetiee there \n no quest Eon of roalraoqitiou. The act 
of oreatiou of human iieings ia however clearly Indicated as the union tif the 
spirit with iiialter. Tho Deity is tiiree-fold, comprising the Supremo Bather, 
the Supreme hlother i,>r orighial spirit or word and the Supreme Sou, Of the 
first nothing positive can be predicated except when manifeated in the acooiiil 
and third divisions. The second is described ae a current cnuitmting from 
the Supreme Father, or as the prime caUBo or Ibrce in the uni verse, or as the 
uiiiverbal guide and comforter. The third is an inearnatlon of the Supreme 
Fatlier in liumau form as a teacher of man kind, Tho ordinary doctrine of 
tranBiuigratlon is held, and threu kinds of A'cirnm are recognized, viz.. 
Kri^amtln (ougagod in actions) or the acts performed by a pereort in hia 
present life, PraiabdU (fiirtiine) or those performed iu the past or present 
life, the fruit of which is to be reaped in the present life, and Sanchit 
(accumulated) or the unripo acts dona hi the past and present lives, thu 
result of which is to be experienced in future lives. By resign at iou to the 
will of the Supreme Being the acts now being performed will he in accordance 
with His wishes and the effects of Krtt/firndn avoided. Prdtahdh is of 
courao mevitable, but the more devout a person is, the less lie suffers from 
it, and io the same way tho effects of Sanchit Karma can be almost 
nullified. The end of the sc?rie3 of i ebirtliB comes wheu tlio purified snuls 
after passing from plants tlirough the low'er creatiun to man, and then 
becoming “ angels or lieavoiily spirits " reach the presence of the Supreme 
Being, and remain there, but without losing Individuality. For the ordinary 
man guidance is necessary and to obtain this ho should seek for a 5finf 
tSaiguru or a SitdhgHru. The fommr is described as an ineamaticin of 
tho Suprumo Being, or one who has rcachetl the liighcat lUvision under 
the directiou of an incarnate Sant Sat guru, while a Sadhgurit is one 
wiiu hiva beun rehorn in human form after reaching the top of the second 
division, or who has reached that stnge under the directiou of a Sant 
Satguru. The eBSential spiritual practice is called the Surat thahd yoga or 
practice of the spirit and word, and it depends on certoio physical accounts of 
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thehutuau body wid life. The secoud perttou of the Ti inity has been described 
as iUe original 6[>irit and priuici origin of force in the uitiverae; arising from 
it is a spirit curreut in every living thing. As the tontlency of Bralm or 
the Universal Miiidj imd ^tUl more so that of matter is downward, this spirit 
ourreiit naturally flows from tlie brain through an interiia] orifice in the body 
towards the nine external orifices, The object gf the jSiirai Skald Yoga is 
to ciiange the direction of this so tiiat the iminaii spirit may rise t<iwards 
the source from which the spirit current on me histea-d of descending to lower 
depths. This idea is compjired with tlie Pro 7t a of orthodox Hinduism 
which consists in auspeudhig the hreath and drawing it up to the ganglion 
behind the point between the eyes, but tlm Hndlia Swumis say that Fran 
yoga is dangerous to health, and niureover, tliougli it is useful to liberate the 
spirit from the bondage of coarse matter, it does not go far enough, as the 
breath is itieroly an agent of the spirit cuireut, and not the spirit itself. The 
actual pi act ices connected with the Savat Shahd Yoga must be learnt from a 
Sant SatguTH, or a SadhgiiTttj but the exeicise is facilitated by prayer which 
must be a genumc eflort of the mind. TJie repetition of " mere holy words or 
names is only of us© to concentrate the spirit, but to obtain real spiritual 
benefit it IS ueccssary tliat tlic sounds issuhig from the highest division 
should be heard iuternally. It is not claimed that the practice will aid in 
performing miradt.'S or In the ac<juisition of supernatural powers, (though 
some adherents have obtained thesebut sincere devotees who only wish to 
approach the Supreme Being will haS'q beatific visions which they must not 
divulge, and will be comforted in their daily life. Acta (melnding spiritual 
practice) which tend to free the spirit from matter and raise it to its source 
are good, and those which tend to degi jule it are had. The highest aim is to 
throw off the coatings of matter and return to the Supreme Source, and the 
next is to do good to fellow ertaturcs in every wny possible, and to avoid 
injuring them except in the interests of society or for the go^jd of many. The 
use of meat, intoxicating litjuorB and drugs is forbidden ; all followers of the 
faith are originally equal, and their superiority depeudii on the degree of love 
for the Supreme Being and the intensity of the desire manifested to approach 
Him. There arc no regular priests, but the more fervent members receive 
inspiration and preach. Temples and shriuea are not recognised and worship 
may bp conducted an^Tvhere. The place where the Sant Satgnru resided 
Jb however considered holy, and contemplation of hJa image is held to be 
contemplation of the Supreme Being and is one of the chief practices of the 
faith. Similarly garment.s worn by him, food* or water touched by him, or 
water sanctified by the ablution of hia feet are dl highly valued. It is 
®^pi^^^5sly stated that tlie faith does not reqiiiro any cliaDge in profession or 
the abandonment of family ties ; in fact, it is distinctly laid down that ns the 
sole outward sign required is the doing good to others, and the inward mark is 
the private practice of tbo Surat SKaUd Yoga w'hich requires only two or 
three hours dally, to be performad whenever couvenient, it is quite optional 
to believeva to publicly renounce their former creed or not. 

79. Relations to other systems. —From wbat Las been said it 
will appear that tli© sect might be described as Kabirpanth i modified by 
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Christiftuity. The adniiBsmu that th^ Oixla worsliipped by non-Hindus such ns 
CiirktiaiiB ivnd MasalinanH are of thu natnre (though porliftps lower m 

degree)r the necessity' tor a real spiritual guide on earthj the M"ord heard 
inwardly are all obarEietoriistic features of the teachiiig of Kahir, while the 
Trinity closely rcaetubles the Christian belief in a Father, Holy Spirit, and 
Incarnate Suii* and the outward practice of Iladlm Swamis is mors in 
accordance with the practical ductrmes of Christianity than w ith those of 
Hindnkui, The differences firom both Hinduism and Christianity are howerer 
str ikin g, and It U hisisted on that the faith based| not on the acripturc^ of 

the Hindu or any other religion, but on the precepts of the Sant Satgaru, 
and both Sheo Hyul Singh and Rai Baliadur SalIg Ram have left works 
in prose and Wlule Kahir biwl dwlinct Icamngs towards pantUeisni 

this ifi aouJemiied by the new sect. Though the first Chapter of St, John s 
Gospel b quoted in the descriidlon of the Spnit, a dktinction is made between 
the Word ** accoidirig to St. John* and that of the Itadha SwaFui, the former 
being considered to belong to the second aiul third diviaioiiB of the UniverBei and 
the latter to the first* The moEd vital fliflereiices between Radi Eft Swaini and 
Chri#>tianity lie, however, in tho ideas of tlm nature and purpose of the incar* 
nation of God, and of the future lifo^ According to both, the Son of Goci is a 
diviiit; leaclieri and it La only through hiui that true knowledge can be obtained * 
but the Christ ian doctrine of the great atonemoiit finds no place at all in the 
other belief, and regret^ remorse find rei>eutnnee at the time of death are of 
no help to tliC Radlia Swami in avoiding rc-birth. The eclectic natures of 
the sect may be further illustrated by rjuotltig the naiiies the religious 
authors e^cti acts from whose works are mcludtd in a manual of the faith, 
Kahir, Hulaii, Jag Jiwaiii Charan K^inlllc, Tu]si| Dadu, Daryftj Sdr Das, 
NAbhAjL Bhikaji iiml the Persian Sdfi Maulann Rdin, 

80* Tendencies of Hinduism .—Hindukm is singuliirly freu 
dogma, and as religious ceremonies require b^su rule the services* of Bmhtnma, 
very little iseUgiuus instiuntion, undoratood by Christians and Masaimaus^ 
is given in the ease uf Hindus. The progress of scientific teaching and 
thought in the rdnetcentJt century has hivd a considcmble solvent influence 
even on the dogmas and teaohiug of ChriHtiatiity, bnt in ludia where these 
idea^ are placed before Hindu boys and yotithe who liavo received no regular 
instruction in their faith, and receive little nr none during their school and 
college career, the effects are still stronger. Thu matter is flerions and 1ms 
been treated by tho more reUgicam Hindus in diflbrent ways* In the fiirt 
place we Imve the blind orthodoxy of iiarrow'-Tnindod Bradiuihiism, w’hich 
refuses to accept anything from modem leuming, and perceiving that its old 
influence has been shaken, attempts to restore it by raising Uio cry of 
**Roligion in danger**^ "With tho mass of tlie people this still succeeds 
occasionally as was e^ddent from the unfortunate occurreneoa that took place 
iu the eastern parts of the provincos in 1893* The propaganda is carried on 
chiefly tlu'ough wandering fellgioiLS mendicants, some of whom are of doubt¬ 
ful character and antecedents* It is not impruhable that the mud-smearing 
on trees In IB94 and 1895, which was first noticed in Bihar and then spread 
into these provlucesj whatever the original idea, was taken advantage of 
by this class of Hindu auciety to convey a vague idea that Ksmetbiiig in 
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conaection with revival waj^ on fooL la its highest forms this 

spirit Ib TDanifesttid ill the buildiDg of temples aad AhindldSj and in the 
crowded gather lags at sacred places on tlie appropriate days. Tiie statistics of 
Sectarian Hindira do not indicate any particular activity us has already been 
pointed outf and no Idea could be obtained of the position uf the higher 
branebca of orthodos: Hiuduisin. The tendencies of these two divisions can 
however be traced with some cleut^ness, and it is important to notice that they 
are divergent. The latest development of Seetarinn Hinduismj the Rodha 
Swanii sect^ has been dealt with at some length abovcs and shows clearly the 
influence of Weetem thought and beliefS| both in its- doctrines and in its 
tenninology* On the other hand, the upholdeiii of non-sootarian orthodox 
Hinduism, while deploring the coiiditioii of the mass of Hindus» seek the 
retnody for it in the past, and sigh for the visionary golden ago before the 
present Kdl^ug began. It is this conservative feeling pushed to an extreme 
which has appeared in the Arya Samaj, a description of which follows. 

3L The Arya Samaj.— From the eai liest period of which we have 
any record, the mind of the Hindu has tnrncMl towrards religion and pliUey^phy^ 
with the result that a history or even a bare eatalugue of the speemt 
nioYements that have arisen In the vast aasortmont of beliefs and principlei^ 
grouped under the name of Hinduism w^ould be a considerable undertaking. 
One of the most recent^ and, at the present tlme^ the most important of such 
movements in these provinces, is that known as the Arya Samaj, The foun¬ 
der of the sect was a Brahmin of Kathiaw^arp born in 1827, who, after his 
InitlatiuTi as a Sanyasi, waa known as Dayanand Saras watt It \i'as Intended 
hy his father that be should be initiated into a sect of Saivisiiii, but though 
only a boy he was repelled on the night cf his vigil in the toinjde by the 
thought that the Idol which he saw polluted by mice iiinniiig over it could not 
be an omnipotent Uving God. While still young he sulTcred much from the 
death of a younger sister aud an uncle, and at tlie age of tweuty-one ran 
away from home and devoted himsolf to the study of religion and the pur¬ 
suit of true knowledge. He was attracted by the practice of Yoga or 
ascetic philosophy and studied it with groat ardour, claiming to have been 
initiated into the highcat secret of Yoga Vidga, In ISGO, he visited Muttra 
aud studied with Virjananda, from whom he appears to have imbibed hii 
contempt for the lat^r Sanskrit literature. His missionaty work scums to 
have commenced about 1863, and in the next four years he visited Agra, 
Gwaliar, Jaipur, Ajmer and Hardware In 1869 he held a great public dis¬ 
cussion iu CawnporOp and another at Benares, which were followed by tours In 
Bengal, the North-Western Provinces and Oudli, Bombay, where tho Atya 
S amaj is said to have been founded In lfi75, and the Pun jib where he first 
attracted attention in 1377, During the next four years he continued preach¬ 
ing and disputing in various parts of India, and in 1881 A meeting of orthodox 
Hindus discussed his views at Calcutta, and pronounced against them^ Two 
years later Dayanaud Saraswatl died at Ajmcre, according to his followers, 
from tlie effects of poison odministorcKl to him at the instigatiun of a 
prostitute against whoae profession he hod been lecturing. 

82, Principles of belief. —The fundamental principles of belief of 
the Arj'a Samaj at present are as follows. There are throe eternal 
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BubstauccB God, Spirit and Matter. In the second of the ten ** Principles of 
the Ary a Samaj, '* God ia defined os — ^ 

All trae, alt knowledge, all beatitude, incorporeal, almighty, Ju^t, merciral, un- 
hegoUen, inlimte, uuahangeahle^ without a begionlog, inaotapuuble, the support and the 
Lord of all, alUpcrViulbg, omnieuicnti imporLshahle,, immortal, eaempt from fear, 
eternal, holy, and the caiue of the univ'eree. ” 

The mantras or hynins of the four Vedas are the only inspired acrip- 
tnres and they were communicated by God to the four Itiahis, Agni, Vnyu, 
Adit and Angira. These Itishla were human, bat they were distinguished by 
being Mukta-jivauf f. a., they hod completely passed through the cycle of re- 
biitha in the world immediately before this. Of the remaining Hindu serip- 
tures, " The Bhagavat and the other seventeen Paranas are mythology, 
religious comedies, novels, mysteries or mimcle.*' The commentaries attached 
to the Vedas, ihe Brahmanas, and Upnnishads. and the other Smritis are not 
inspired works, and while they are of value as the prodnetions of sages versed 
in Vedic lore, and have the virtao of antiquity, anything found in them 
which in the slightest degree contradicts the Vedas must be rejected. The 
soul is incorporeal and unchangeable, hut is always perfeetiy distinct from 
God. The relation between these two entities is compared to that between 
material objects and the space they exist in : for God is defined as alhpervad- 
ing. The soul is subject to re-birth which may be in the form of a human 
being, an animal or a vegetable, on accomit of “ ignorance, which consists in 
the perpetration of vicious acts, the worship of objects in ptaeu of God, and 
the obscurity of intelleot.'* Salvation is the statu of emancipation from 
the endurance of pain, and subjection to birth and death, and (the state) of 
life, liberty and happiness in the immensity of God.” Heaven and hell are 
figurative terms for porioda of happine3.s or misery, not places where the soul 
dwells. Eternity is divided into periods of four hundred millions of years 
each, which are alternately oraa of existence (BrahTiidin) and non-existence 
(BTdhtii Satri)t and the present time is nearly at the middle |jcriud of an ora 
of existence. 

83, RituaL— (A). Of daily f*/e.-^The ordinary ceremonies to be 
performed every day by an Arya are five in narober— 

1. Brahnt Yajna .—^This consists of three parts, and is performed in 
the early morning and at evening, »,e., at the times when day and night meet 
(saiidhya). The three parts are 

(a) C/pn^iETi.— 'Meditation, or the “ realisation of the idea of God 
through the confirmation of conviction that God is omnipresent 
and fills all, that 1 (the worshipper) am filled by Him, and that 
He is in tne, and I in Him; 

(&) Definition, or tho description of the qualities of God, This 

IS either mguna (afiirmative), the recital of nttribntes predicable 
of God, or niri 7 una (negative) the denial of properties inconsist¬ 
ent with the nature of God. 

(c) PraTthna. —Prayer, which is of two kinds like vtuti, nts., sagu- 
fia, which consists in the supplication of Gud'a grace for the 
ohUinment of virtuous qualities, and nirguna, the askiog of 
God's power in the elimination of vicious qualities. 
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Seveuteca matt fra* are proMribod for repetition duriiig the performatice 
of Bra Am Yajna,, and holding the breath) ts to be observed. 

To prevent choking'a little vrater i& drunk while the first mantra is being 
repeated, and this is called Aehman, 

2. Dtbi Fajna or j^^ntAotro—This ceremony follows the fii-gt and 
ia also known as the Aama rite. It Ls performed by pouring tjhi (olarifiei 
butter) miaed with musk and saffron on a fir®, while four vimntra* are recited, 
and then throwing a inktiiro of raisins, pistachios, almonds, cardaiuoma, and 
other htgrediunta on the fire-while six more mantras are recitod. The fire 
should consist of seven kinds of wood, dhakp mango, pipalf bar, yst/ar, 
rAAoA«r (or AaAal), and btl. 

3. Fttri Ta/na—(laterally worship of ancestors or parents). This 
ceremony is performed twice a day at lucal-timcs only, hy offering a amall 
quantity of the food being partaken of to one's parents, if these are present, 
and, if not, to anyone present who is learned lutho Yudss. If no sneh person 
is present the offering may be made to a Brahmiu or a beggar. Five man- 
fret are prescribed for repetition during this ceremony. 

4. Jihiita or Bali V&ifJivadeva, Fajua,—A little food, which should be 
sweet (mi'f/ta) not isavoiiTy {namakin), isthroivn on the fire and twenty-five 
mantras are recited. This is an expiatory ceremony because insects may 
have been killed in the fire on which food ivas cooked. 

S. Atithi Yajna or hospitality. This is hardly a regular ceremony 
but consists in ofiuring food first of all at meal times to any guest who has 
come uiiexpectodly, eainwially if he ia versed In thu Vedas. 

B. liilunl on special occasions,'-Apart from these oeremouies of daily 
life the Ary a performa the siiteen janrAdr (rites of comsecratiou or purificatian) 
connected with tlie different stages of luatfs earthly csiatouc®, commencing 
with Garbhdddn (irapregnation) and ending with the bursting of the skull 
oil the fijnerul pyre. Beyond tlieae, ceremouial ia forbidden, and the eamaj 
discourages entirely the practice of bathing in sacred streams, pilgrimages, 
the use of beads and sandal wood marks (/ifaA), gifts to worfldess mendi¬ 
cants. and all the thousand rites of popular Iliiidustan.’' 

84. Social aims.—The sixth of the ten principles of the Society 
declares that *' Tlie primary object of the Samnj is to do good to the world by 
improving tlic physical, iutellectual, spiritual,moral and social ocuditionof man- 
kiiul,** while the eighth points out to the Aryn tliat he should endeavour to 
diffuse kiuwledgo and dispel ignorance." In accordance with these very 
deairuhle injunctiona the Aryss do, as a matter of fact, insist on education bath 
of males aud females, and tlie result is that while amongst Hindus hardly 
one male in tlilrtccn aged 20 or over can read and WTite almost half the 
Aiyss of tb® sumo ages are literate, As far as 1 have been able to ascertain 
fcRialcs are not taught Eeglisb && a rule, on the ground ttmt it is very 
ditHoutt to obtain suitable books for them, to read. At the preseut time, 
a|>art from about tw'eniy schools for boys and four for girls scattered about in 
the districts of tbcae provinces, the Samaj 1^ two considerable educational 
ipstltutiona under its coutrul. Of these one is the Dayanaod Ajiglo-Vedic 
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College at Lahore, and the other the Anglo-Vedic aehooV at Meerut. 
There is a difTerenee ef opinion between two sections ol‘ the Sanaaj about the 
use of meat as friod : one seetioo allowing It, and the other being atriotly^ 
vegetarian. The former, known aa the ** cultured " party or Anarkidt Sanmj 
(from amuhalla of the name iu Lahore) practically control the Lahore College, 
the Prinequil of which b a leading member of the party. The Samaj does 
not direct abstinence hum the use of t<»bacco, but forbids other intosicaiita, 
though the cultured party are said not to object to the niodcrate use of liquor. 
According to my uifonnation tlie Tegetariana or “ Mahatma '* jiarty are 
numerically stronger than the cultured party, and in these provinces at any 
rate the Ijahore CJollege is not regarded with favour, though some Aryan who 
desire lilnglish nistructlou tor their children still send tlieni there. Schemes 
have however been started for the foundation of new educational institutions 
for these provinces and also for the Puiijiib, io be called the Gurukul or “ lino 
of teachers.’’ These institutions are intended to revive the ancient custom of a 
pcritKl of student life iBrahiiiachEtrya) with modiiications adopted to the con¬ 
ditio ns of the present day, and they differ from existing educational institutions. 
Great stress is laid on the importance of complete study of the Vedas, and, as 
an introduction to this, the study of the anga^ (Vedio etymology, gi-ammar, 
&c.), and the Upangas or philosophical works. Listruetiou will be given 
to a large extent in the vernacular, aud will be free as far as possible thong li 
persons who can afford to pay will do so. The college will be residential and 
very strict rules are laid down forbidding the students to leave it wiiliuui 
being accompanied by a teachor, and visits to the students are also limited. 
Even during the vacation (July 12tli to September I2th) atnilenta will remain 
in the college, though the couiao of studies is then relaxed. In the Fun Jab 
scheme it is propoSLd ht have nothing to do with the ordinary govern me ut 
examination as the experience of tlio lAhore College lb held lo have aiiowti 
that they interfere with real education; in the North-WcEtern Provinces 
and Oudh opinions differ as to this point. The college in these provinces is 
to be divided into two sections, the first covering eleven or twelve, and the 
second, six years. Boys will enter ordinarily between the ages of eight and 
ten, and at the close of the course the scheme In these provinces allow’s a 
year's travelling. English will not be commenced till about the eighth year; 
from the tentli year instruction in history, geography, mathematics and 
science may be given in English or in vcmB<}u1ar. In the second flection 
there arc alternative courses: the first or Vcdic including the study of all four 
Vctlos, aud the other only the Rig Yeda. In either case the study of 
Englbli to the B. A. courflo is iximpulsory, and also science and mathematics, 
to the F. A. course. Students who select the full Vodb course must alao 
take either iu Sanskrit or vernacular one of the following, a scicnco.(the M, 
A. course), mathematics, trade, agriculture or medicine (Ayurvedic). In the 
inodihed course students will also take English, mathematics, a seionce or 
Western Philosophy to the iL A. course, Tim Punjab (ruru&n^ was opicncd 
at Kangri in tlie Bijnor district of these provinces, close to I lard war, in 
March l902, and its scheme of management closely resembles that descrilicti 
above. The sohcH^I at Meerut was founded on July Ist, 1897, aiul teaches up 
to the Entrance examination, religious instructions being given in Sanskrit 
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fttid veHifieiilaT, During l&Ol tbo average namter of ^deute on the roll 
tvaa 206, and there were 11 teachers and a Gymuestic instructor, Tlte 
annual expenditure is about Its, 5,000, which is met by interest on endowment 
(Ra. 1,100), fees (Rs. 1,000) and subscriptioiva (Ka. 2,000). Thu Sauia] 
holds stroug riews on the siibjeot of marriage, and it is laid down that 
girls should not be married before the age of tbirteeu, and that a more 
suitable time is fourteen to skteeu, wliile bridegrooms should bo at least 
eighteen. At weddings, while no objection is made to the [juynient of 
a guitabifi dowry, lavish expenditure on such items aa nautcb girls and fire¬ 
works is discouraged. Similarly the legality of the remarriage of widows is in¬ 
sisted on and during the year 1901 accounts of two such remarriages m these 
provinces were pubLished, one being in a Brahmin and the other in an AgarwaEa 
family, The cjnestion of the age at marriage is, however, merely a poi-tion of 
the wider question of caste restrictions as a wiiole, and in regard to these it may 
bo said generally that the preaching of members of the Samaj is in advance 
of their practice. As might be expected, they hold to the fourfold divi¬ 
sion into Brahmins, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas and Sudraa, but the general 
trend of opinion seems to be towards the doctrines promulgated b the 
Institutes of Man n, and the MaMbliirat that caste should not be re¬ 
garded merely as determined by birth, for a man's occupation, knowledge 
of the Vedag, and way of life must also bo considured. To accept such 
a view m its entirety would mvolve cutting aflrift from the Hindus of 
to-day, and the Aiyas are not at present proparod to do thjg, hut the reform 
of the caste s^^stoni is kept steadily m view, and af>me adTanco has been made. 
While no oaao bus been ^o^x^^ted to mu in which a niarriage haa been effocted 
between ta'o totally unconnentod castes, 1 have heard of two marriages which 
would undoubtedly conflict with tho ordinary views of orthodox Hinduism, 
In one, a Dliai Ghar Kluittri marrieil bia daughter to an Arora, and in the other 
a Sanndhya Brahmm girl was niarriod to a Bajpai Brahmin, In the matter 
of focid also there is a tendency towards relaxing the ordinary restrictions of 
the Hindus, without a too complete eevemiice from them, Tbtia, 1 am assured 
that the Mahiitma party amongst the Aryas would not object to employ 
as cooks men of low* caste accordmg to Hmdn ideas, such as Kumhars, as 
long as they were vegetarians, and were not sprung from one of the castes 
whose ocenpatioua we considered wholly uiidcan, such as Chamars, Douis and 
sweepers. Aryns, even of the same iamily, always uao separate platca to e«t 
from, and do not tjat from a commoa piattor; but they do not object to men of 
different castes eating at the same lablo. 

85. Organisatioil and Propaganda—In each province the ccritral 
authority of tho Samaj is vested in the Pratittidhi (representative) Snbka 
which consists of four or five delegates from such diatriets where tlie Hattiaj 
has a local Sabha^ Thu funds of the SabUa are raised by suberiptions and 
niany Arj-aa regularly devote one hundredth of their mcome to its purposes. 
For the whole of India there is an organisation called the Poropkarini 
doing good to others) tSahka, which w as originally constituted under the will of 
Dayariand Saras wall, but the ineriil>ers of which we eluctcd now by each Prati- 
ntdhi Saidta ; the President of this ia Hana Fateh Singh of Udjiipnr. Aiinnal 
meetings we held both by the Praiinidhi Sabhas and by the Paropakarini 
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jSof&Aa, At which the Aftnira of the SaqiaJ are disenfiaed^and addresses arc givea 
on auUjecta coniiDcted with itft aims. There does Dot appear to he any spiritual 
successor to Dayanand Saras wati, but doubtful points of doetrioc are dia- 
ctisscd at the annual meetings^ and practical effect is gu'en to the deoision by 
excluding schismatics (such as the cultured party referred to above) from tlio 
provincial Pratlnidki Sabhas. In addition to regular meetings hold by each 
local Samuji of which diere ia at least one with often several branches in nearly 
every distiiei in these provinces, the total number beuig now abuut 250, an 
active propaganda is carried cm by means of missionaries called Updeshalts, 
These missionaries are appointed by the Pratinidhi Sabha of each province, 
and in Uie North-Western Provinces and Oudh at present there are sixteen 
who receive a monthly stlpond of Rs, 15 to Rs. 25 in addition to travelling 
expenses, and six or seven volunteers who receive no allowances. The exist¬ 
ing staff of missiomwies is entirely composed of Brahmins, but it is not con¬ 
sidered essential that memhciu of this casta alone should be so employed. 
The Updethaks are continually moving about in the province for which tliey 
are appointed, and in particular all large fails are attended by them. Their 
movements are closely watched, and they have to give a full account of their 
lectures and addresses with the results, and also of the Ary a Saniaj in each 
place visited. Converts are usually made from orthodox Hindus, but apccial 
efforts are directed to reconverting as Aryas persons who have themselves 
been converted &om Hinduism to Clu^Ianity or Islam, or the descendants of 
such persons. Bven Christians of non-Asiatic descent, or Musalmanjs, who by 
race are not connected with India, would be accepted though 1 have heard of 
no such person becoming on Arya. The ceremony of conversion is simple. 
The would-be Arya lives on tuilk alone for a period of fifteen (or according to 
some authorities thirty) days, this being known as the G/utmlrain birtt 
The admission into the Samaj is made the occaatoo of a public meeting, 
at which the convert dKlares his adherence to tiro ten principles of the' 
Samaj, a great homo, sacrifice is |]crformod, ptissagos from the Voilas are 
recited, and the convert distributes sweetmeats to those present. In tho 
cose of a reconversion from Islam the convert, if he or his ancestors be- 
loiigerl to a twice-born caste, would assume the sacred thread again. Tlic 
Arya Bamaj also supports on Orphanage at Bareilly which was founded in 
1884. The onnmil income and cxpcDiUturc ore now about Es. 8,00(1 or 
Bb. 9,000 annnally, and the inmates attend school and arc also instructed in 
agriculture, while some have been BuccessfuUy traintHl in industrial occupa¬ 
tions. There are smaller orphanages at Allahabad and Cawnpore. 

8G. Differences between the Serna] and Hindnism.— After 
this account of the Arya Saruaj as It exists at present, it may bo uselul to 
slate concisely the striking points of difforenco between its tonets and those 
of Hinduism. In the first place the Arya Bamaj professes a pure moiio- 
theiam, and therefore strongly opposes idol-worship. The majority of 
orthodox Hindus profess a religion which is pantheistic ns followed by the more 
highly educated, tending to become [lolythmstic ns held by the iUitetate niasses; 
and it is maintained by the former thati the use of material images is necessary' 
for worship by the latter. The Aryas refuse to believe b the oificacy of bathing 
in sacred rivers, pilgrimages and gifts to Brahmins od cei;pUionial occasion.^, 
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auch Bs naairiB^ea anti fu aural cbs<;i^uiu9i aiKl tliBy do not Usu botvlB or tho 
(i7tfA; (aeotiiriau niorka on the foroliEjad). The orthodox Hindu maiiitaina thati 
the lUahia, who receirotl the ingpiration of the socred Hooks, were more than 
hnnias, and they accept as inspired mfiny books rejected by the Aryfts ; even 
the Pur anas, while their history is not always held to be authoritative, are 
oonsidored reliable on questions of ritual, The five oeremoiiies described in 
pattigrapli 83 above are all practised by Hiadns, but there is a substantial 
dififerenee in the way in which some of them arc regarded- Amongst Hindns 
the Agnihatfa Fajiio is never potformed except by Agnihotra Brahmans, 
who may perform it either for themselves or ut the in-’^tance of other liiudus, 
and the rite is looked on as efficacious from a rellgioos point of view. The 
Ary as, on the other hand, bold that any person may perform it, and deny its 
religious signiflcance, holding that its effect is merely to purify the atmos¬ 
phere, though the prayere by which it is accompanied are of course a portion 
of the worship of the Almighty. Similarly tlie PitH Yttjna ami Bhuta 
Yajna, which amongst Hindus are regarded, the former as an oblation to the 
forefathers, and the latter as an offering to varlona living ereaturos, such 
as Bhiits, PisachaSt Jee,, are differently interpreted, the Pitri Yajna as 
a mark of respect to parents, and the Bhuta Yajria aa an expiatory enremony 
for the bIu of causing death to insects in the tire on which food has been 
cooked. 

87. Position and prospects of the Samaj.—To estimate the 
position and prospects of the Arya Samaj it is necessary to considor its rela¬ 
tions to other refonning movements in Hinduism. Almost all the distinctive 
features of its oroed, such a'^ uionothoisEu, and the vanity of Idol worship, at id 
its social refornia in comioctioJi with child and widow marriage, and caste 
restriction); hnvo been anticipated in the tenets of the Vaiahiiava reformers. 
Where it differs completely from those is in its having a more intellectual 
foundation, and while many of them have ended in the deification of thoir 
founder, the members of the Arya Bamaj regard Payaticintl Saragwati as a 
great teacher, but merely human, and subject to re-birth. OpinionB as to the 
reasons for the enormous injcrensc in the Samaj vary. The Ary as tiioaiaelves 
claim that it is due to the excoUence of tlieir dcxitrines which command 
acceptance: the orthodox flindus explain it ns due merely to the social 
advantages to be acquired by the convert in liis comparative freedom from 
caste reRtnotions, and his saving in the necessary expenditure at weddings, 
funei’als and other ceremonies; a recent Christina waiter •' expresses the 
opinion tlmt the Arya Satnaj is to a large extent the result of Chviatian 
nilsslons, and this opinion seems to be shared by many misslcnariea in 
India. Now it must be remembered that the Ary as do not claim to have 
fonndod a new religion or even sect. Tliey claim merely to have removed 
the later corropt accretions to that religion which came iuto cxiateaco accord¬ 
ing to thorn ami aocortiing to the orthodox Mmdus at the commencement of 
the present ora nearly two hundred millions of years ago. They object to the 
term Hindu, because they say it is a term of abuse takou from Porsian. The 
acouimts of Dayanand Saraswatl’s life are not sufficiently detailed for it to be 
possible to state defiuitoly the trains of innuences whieh led him to enunciate 
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the doirtrines he preached. £j educatioa he wai? a Saivite, aitd the indno- 
theBiiLi of the Vaishaava aects (which it must be admitted is often hardly 
to be diatiuguished from pantiteistn) would probably repel Idnii eapecially 
where it included a belief in incarnation in human form. A curious episode 
in his history waa the oonnuotiun with the Thououphical Society which in 1B78 
accepted his proposal that it should be considered a branch of the Arya Samaj, 
and should recognize him as its dheotor and chief. Madame Blavateky and 
Colonel Olcott accompanied Bayanand on several of his touvs^ but he severed 
the oonnection on learning that the former had declared herself an atlieist, 
and had other views which he strongly objected to. 

There is nothing improbable in the view that Christianity has had 
an effect on the doctrines of the Samaj, but it is iiecessary to state clearly 
the nature of its influence. The Valshnava movomeuts, aa was pointed out 
by Mr. F. S. Growse * probably owed their origin to the Muhammadan mva- 
slon, which brought in ideas new to the Hindus of the day, but throughout 
their long history the salient feature ia the adherence to the idea that 
they are merely reforming and not disruptive. We can trace in them the 
hope that Masai mans would be converted to their views ; and it ia in fact un¬ 
certain whether Kabir, one of the most influontial reformers, was originally a 
Rindn or a Masai man. During the ninotoenth century Christiaaity has 
advanced in India and its tenets have become better known its success may 
have had some inflnence as far as causing an inquiry into the reasons for 
belief, tlie form of dogma, ritual, and social teaching is concerned, but 1 find 
no trace of any doctrine directly borrowed or imitated, such as baa been noticed 
in other reforming movements. On the contraiy Chris tianily seems to be 
studied by the Aryas chioSy in the a’orks of its opponents, and Uioir attitude 
towards it la far more iconoclastic than eclectic. For this, the connection 
with the ThcosophUts and the success of Christianity with the lowest castes, 
and the fear of its influence spreading are probably respunsible. 

Tlie closest parallel to the Arya Satnaj in modora times is however 
the Brahmo Satimj. Founded about 1828 or 1830 by Haja Ram Mohan Rat, 
this movemont also started out with the equipmeut of a belief in one God and 
the inspiration of the Vedas. Twenty years later, after a careful examination 
of the Vedas, the doctrine of their inapiration wag rejected, and the Brahinoa 
were left without any book of suporliuman origin, though they accepted 
many of the tcaohinga of the Hindu Scriptures and also of the Bible, Such 
a creed was not found sufficient, especially for puqjoaeB of a missionary 
propaganda, and Keahab Cbandar Sen attempted to adapt it for popular belief 
by hia doctrine of spiritual perception : ** As it ia easy for the Ixidy to see 
and hear, ao it ought to be easy for the soul to see and hear,'' Such a doc¬ 
trine leaves it to individuals to decide on disputed points, and provides no 
arbitrator in case they differ, and Keahab Chondar Sen has been accused 
by some of his own followers of aspiring to divine powers for himself. In 
1879, fifty years after its fimudation M, Barth estimaW that the Samaj only 
had a few thousand followers in the wholo of India; accordiiig to the census 
of 18BI the numbers weire 1,147 of whom 788 were in Bengal, but these num¬ 
bers were probably too small. In 1891 tlie number was 3,051 of whom 2,591 
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were in Ben^ftl, and in 1901 the iramber id Bengat waft only aljghtly in excels 
of 3j00D. Elijewhere its meiulwre are exceed ttigly few iii niitiibers. The Aiya 
Samaj was founded twenty or tljirty j’ears ago, but its follower a numbured 
nearly 40,000 In the whole of India iu 1091, and in the North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh have increflacil almost threefold in the last ten years, and 
by about fifty per cent, in the Punjab. The inoveinent there fore possesses a 
vitality which lias iKit characterised the Brahoio 8aniaj, and the renaou ia not 
far to seek. It provides a pni e moimtheisni as did the Brahmo Samaj, and 
thus attracts the more educated classes, though the experience of the past 
shows that the masses are also attracted by this form of belief. Mmeover, 
the faal: that the belief in an inspired acriptui e has been retained strongly 
appeals to the masses of the people a*ho a. e unable to find moral sustenance 
ill the philo><iophy or eclectic prhieiples of the old school of Brahiuu Samajjs, 
As might have been espeetod the piogress has been considerably greater hi 
the westoi'ii djstricts of the provinces, where the followers of iNanalc, who 
proachod ngahist idol worship, are mitst numerous. I am, however, unable in 
see in its liistory or principles any a'airant for the belief held by many uiis- 
siotiaiies that the Aiyas will end by becoming Christian. Such a belief starts 
out with tlie asauuiptiou Uiat Hlmlniaiu is a moribund faith, an assumption 
w'hich u'as strongly contested by Sir A. C, Lyall,* It fuither seems to ignore 
the fuutlainentat diderence between the attitude of Eftiit and West towards 
philoouphy, which ia often comddoriHl by Christians aa an intellectual study 
of no great impoi tance, as far as reUgion is concerned, but which in India is 
a vary vital part of roligiun, Tlie faith of the Arya Samaj appeals strongly 
to the mteUectual Hindu by its adherence to the philosujthy and Gosuiogonv 
which aie familiar to hhn, and by its maintenance of the iuspiiod uatuic of the 
Vedas, while even its position with regards to panthehim and idol-woiship Is 
not uTirainiliar, Further, while the attitude of the oitLodox Hindu tow'aids 
Christianity is for the most part one of indilterenoo probably basod on a 
supreme K^lief in the superiority of his own faith, and the impoasibilHv of 
Christianity supplanting it, the Arya SamaJ has taken up an altitude of aotivo 
ln>st^ty, and directs special eflbrts towarib the reconversion of persons who 
have oiuhiaccd Chribtlajiity or Islam, For these reasons the jkrya SamaJ 
appears to me to contaiu the elementa <d' a certain success as a religious 
movement, but at the same time its toncts will rixiuiie puiging eduention 
iucroaHuB In his endea^’ours to prove ihut thu edas wore monotheistic, J')aya- 
naud Saraswatl has completely denied the nocuiacy of the ti anslations of these 
made by European scholars, aiid rejoefci the commentary of Say ana, whose 
iiiterprotatnms are approved both by Kuropeaus and the inajerity of Hindus, 
His view Is that all terms in the Veilas are derivative (yeuyiA'ir) and never 
merely the names ol deJiuite concrete objects (rur/fi). An example of tha 
nieauiitg of these tei’ms ii» given by the word ash tea. The ordinary meaning 
of this word is horse, but the Aryan stiy that it is connected with a rcxit n&k 
meaning to pmiotratc or to go quickly, and can thus mean not only a horse, 
but anything winch moves quickly such as heat or cleeti ieity. Further, it is 
maintained that the coiTOut interprctatioii of these terms Is not iHissible 
without divine guidance attainable till ough the prat tice of ijoga. Such an 
argument is used to strengthen the assertion that the Vedas contain the germ 
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of all [urxlorn kaDwledge iucluduig phyaioa! I quote below in parallel 

p^luurnii the translatiom of the fiiat umntras of the 162 Kukta of thelligvtda 


by Pi ofeasoT Mai HUller and the late 

^ PiuidH Gum Dalt—We shnll dsRrcrlhe 
thfl pflwer of il^e energ^k 

hor^ ^fudowed witb brillUiit pm]Mirdrii (or 
the viUueja of tin- vigoruia forcii of hpMtJ 
which Itiamud ur ^ieuddi^ cm eruko io 
work I foT |iurp'j£Hjj of ti{^pll0n c€fl. Xf^t n ot 
philpiCithrQplBiH, nahlfl aifeftp Junge*, lenrocil 
nt&n, nilon^ uiti^ ttnii prac^tical oieoUaiiica 
ever ditre^rd tliet* pn^partiei!. 


Pandit Guru Ijatt, M. A. ;— 

Frofe^s^or Mre ^filUcr.—^ Mrtj Mltra^ 
Vofun^, Arymnuii, Aru, Indtm, 4b« lord of 
thi? HibhuJi, oJiQfl ih^ not rebuke ii^ 

hcoiuiB^ we ihull proclaim at tho Bnoridcct the 
vmuea of the swift lioj^o sprang fruiji tha 
god^ 


Here the pUia description of a horse sacrifice is interpreted as a lecture 
on the properties of heat or electricity, and tlie words interpreted as tho names 
of gods are said to be descriptive of classes of persons. Similar claims for the 
tnyatical repr^euiatioii of all modern knowledge in sacred books are tuft un¬ 
known both to Christianity and Islam, and it is certain that such tmtislaticns 
as these, which are held to W imaginary by everybody but the Ary as, cannot be 
mauitalned. With their disappearance will also vaulsli the fixdish orgumentH 
by which it is atteiopted to explain the 'mability of Eurt^ipean studeuts to accept 
the chronology of the East. The Aiya Samajis believe tliat tliia is due to 
the fact that Christians are bound by the Bible to believe that the world was 
created ouly six thousand years i^'o, a view which lioa'ever correct a hundred 
years ago, cannot he advanced at present by anyiinc who is not wholly ignor¬ 
ant of, ©r wiHully blind to, the progress of thought in Eurojtc during the last 
fifty years. In the ffurukul, described above, ancient history is to be especi¬ 
al I 3 ’ studied with the object of refutbig European writers. 

88. Tlie Arya Samaj as a political institution.—A charge 

has been brought against tho nieiubers uf the Ary'a Bamaj that the move¬ 
ment ia chiclly a [KiUtical cue, and that its objects arc of a doubtful character. 
The fuuudatiou of this charge upjjears to rest ou tlie fact that Dayauaud 
Sai'sswati was a firm supiporter of the agitation for the protection of kiue and 
wrote a book (ro^uruau Ifhifii in support of the muvciueut, and it has 
been eonfirmed by the ojjcii hostility shown to Christianity, and also by the 
ciiliodux Hindus. The Haliont of one of tim must celebrated Hindu temples 
ill Western India told me a few years ago that the Aiyus w^erc the uiost 
dangtifous people in India. The book metiiioued above hod undoubtedly 
Home effect in fomentitig the agitation which led to tlie deplorable occur¬ 
rences of the first few years of the last decade. It must, however, he reiuem- 
beiod tliat the cow is not a sacred animal to the Ary as, aud Bayauand 
Sarasw&ti's hock is based ou the principle that the killbtg of cattle is an 
econo tuie error and ohjcetiDuahle on that account. It appears to tue tliat his 
action in ivritbg it was founded, not so much on the desire to start an agitat ion 
iigaiiist the existing state of things os on the wish to reconcile orthodox 
Hindus who had rceeutly pronounced very strongly against his doctrines. 
This view' is confiruicd by the tenth article of the Arya faith which runs;— 

III iiutte» wbiuh affwt the geu^nil WHiial well-bnog of cur »cu be (m:., Ijta 
Ai^a) odgltt to diMstd all diforencCB aod not allow bta individualitj (0 iotorfere, but 
is ttriedj [wriWQal nwtteri every one may have hie own way.’' 
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Such an indefiiiito rula certain ly girea great license j anil in dividual 
meinbera uf tbe Aiya Sainoj tool; the fullest advantage of it by suppcuting 
the Gaurakshttiii Sabha in tbeea and other provinces. The points I wish to lay 
stress on are that this agitation vas originally snppoi ted by them to show 
that their religious doc trines did not forbid t hem to sympathise with one of 
the strongest religious feelings of the Hindus, and that this single instance 
ia not sufficient to warrant the assertion that the time and money they spend 
in the propaganda of a purely religious and social nature are a biindj and that 
they are really move intent on jwlitical agitation. Such an assertion is po- 
bably based on a failure to discrinunate between the Atya as professing a 
reformed religion, and the Ary a apart from his religious views. While the 
movement has attracted some men of real education, many of its adherents 
belong to the imperfectly educated tnlddlo classes, who have a smattering of 
'English education and are far from assiniilatlng it, but who, whatever their 
religious views, delight in frothy political talk, innch of which they do not 
understand themselves. The mental attitude towards Western ideas of such 
men may be illustrated by the views one of them expressed to me on the 
question of sanitation. I had asked him whether any caste was so low that 
its members would not be accepted as Aryas, and he replied that Bhangla 
would be objected to os their occupation was so filthy. On my objecting that 
their work must be done by somebody he said that this was merely the fault 
of the pardah system which made it necessary to have latrlnCB for women : 
if pardah were abolished women oonld go into the fields for purposes of nature 
as men do. The objtKjtion that such an arrangement was hardly sanitary, 
was met by the astounding statement that the pig in ancient days performed 
all scavengitig so completely that notliiiig more was required. That Aryas 
arc also would-be politicians Is true, but that they are so because they are 
Aryas is a proixisition in tbc highest degree doubtful. Lastly in their 
f>p|}Osition to Christiaiiity they go no further than they do in their opposition 
to Hinduism, and the latter is sufficient to aecttimt for the view taken by 
the orthodox Hindus, If they hn\ e any secular alms at present other than 
the social reforms id ready described, it BeeuiB extraordinary these have 
DOt been brought to light. 

S9. IslaHL.—>A b ill the case of Hinduism, so in the case of Islam 
we find the actual bolief of the ordinary man diverging oonsiderably from the 
standard of the religion, and his practice varies still more, A diatinguishing 
feature of the two beliefs is well illustrated by the term applied to its followers 
by the latter, viz-t kitabi or having a book. If an illiterate Hindu ia asked to 
quote the authority for a moral ruling and replies the Shastras forbid it, be 
probably has no clear Idea whether he means a single book or the adiole body 
of Sanskrit sacred literature. To the Masai man of every condition however 
the Quran bears a definite nicaning and is the ultimate scurce of all inspired 
knowledge, though there may be disagreement about the authority of 
other writings to which some cis&ms ma]r attribute almost equal validity. 
This fact in itself tends towards a uniformity in essential beliefs in Islam 
which is wanting in Hinduism, and there are few' Muhammadans, Imw'ever 
illiterate or unintolligont, who cannot repeat the creed r '■ Thera is no God 
but God and Muhammad is his Prophet," and who do not understand and 
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b^liovc this Uterally. Islmn preHorib^ the performanco of certain duties 
ajtart the moral law, which brlcdj mdudo (i) prayer (a) daily, on 
certain festivals, (u) fasts, eapecialiy during the nicuith of Ramzan, (iii) 
the giving of alms by those who can afford it, {iv} the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
In regard to prayer tlie ignorance of tho oidinary man ie a stuuibling-bloob, 
but there are few w ho do not repeat the creed on risiitg, and hardly a Masai- 
man will be foujid absent from prajrera on the Id-uI-Jitr and the Id-uz-zoka. 
Tlie obligatory five prayers a day and the prayer on Friday morning in the 
mosrjue arc not performed by the great majority cf the masses, but ignorarioe 
of the words to be used is accountable for this to a certain extent. Even in 
the Idgah on the two occasions mentioned the mujority of these present are 
unable to do more than imitate the mcvcnicnts of their better informed 
iie^hbotirs. The observance of the fast during Eamzan is probably stricter 
amongst the tnasses than amongst the higher classes eseepting those in divide 
unis who are except busily pious and orthodox. In the giving of alms the 
Masalman is in no way behind the Hindu, and in fact a fixed proportion of 
savings over a certain amount is proscribed, and in many cases is actually 
distributed to the poor, A practieo which was formerly much commoner than 
at present in all claaaes of the community still exists, by which a woman with 
a newly-bom child will take a poor man’s motherless infant and. suckle it for 
charity. The opportunity of making a pilgrimage to Mecca or to Kerbela 
does not come to the ordinary man as a rule. In regard to uioraHty the average 
^lusalman has much the same standard as the average Hbdu or the average 
Christian. A very good idea of the censure attaching to particular acts in all 
grades of society Ls couveyod by the tabular statument at the end of tliia 
chapter preparetl by a Muhammadan, though as petiuted out by him, the fact 
that ceitain actions are considered more lightly than they should l>e does nob 
always imply that thuso actions are common. The taldo shows that the 
proctice-s moat condemned by all clnaaes are Uio eating of p(trk, tlie smoking 
of preparations of opium {madak and cAandn), perjury in respect nf an oath 
taken on the Qoran in a mosque, mceat, adultery and open immorality. Such 
offences a-s theft, murder and the like are of course not iucluded as they are 
universally reprobated. An inatanen of tlio differ out w^ay in which ordbary 
lybg and lying after taking a solemn oatli on the Quran are regarded was 
umtitioned to me by a police olificur vvhosn knowledge of native character was 
exceptionally oloiSe. A Muhanunedun Inspector of Police had successfully 
worked out a vory difiicult case of dneoity and hod recovered a large amount 
of property. The Inspector explained that an accomplice haul offered to point 
out where the property was if the Inspector would promise to taJtc no further 
action and would arrest nobody. He promised Accordingly, but this was nut 
BufUcient, and he was asked to take an oath on the Qomiu Ho agreed to tlo 
this, and holdmg the book in hia hand wrapped as usual ui a white olot-h, he 
took tlie oath, AudossoonAs he had received the mformation arrested the 
whole gang. My iiiforuiant asked him if he Iiad not injured hia reputation 
by tliisj and his reply was ** Are ! Sizhib ! Q&ran kahnntkaf*’ Putit 
buk thaj' or " Sir, it was not a Qoran, it was my pocket-book,'’ Tho sanction 
attaching to in is of course a divbe one, though It It believed its consequence 
mny also be felt in the shape of illness or trouble m this life, Sba are divided 
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iato two klnda aicoordiug as they arc againet God oiily^ such as acgleotiug 
prayer, or Rgaiast niiui also, saoh as theft, murder, ic. In regard to the 
latter a belief ia strongly held by the mass of the people that if tbe sinner is 
forgiven by ibu person sinned agaltist; that particular sin will not tell very 
strongly in the day of judgment. Such oBTencea are evidently considered to be 
much of the same nature as offences classed by the criminal law as compound, 
able, in which the court has no option but to acquit, iftlie oomplainant and 
the accused wish tbe case to be compeutided. A Muhammadan servant when 
Jeaving employment will generally ask fiis master to forgive anything he 
may have said or done wrong, and this is not an ompty form, but done with a 
view to tbe last judgment. The future life in the opinion of Masaituans Is 
eternal, and the soul preserves its individuality, for the pantheistic doctrines 
of tbe Suds have not received much acceptance in this couiiLty. If a maa has 
done evil on eaith that must be expiated in the other world, but hell la not 
eternal, and when the soul has been purged, it pasaea to paradise, which k 
usually described as a place where material lia])pinB9e will be enjoyed, Sg 
far as already described, the bclicfa and praeticea of the ordinary Masalmau 
are net in positive conflict with the ideal standards of the religion, though 
they may fall short of tticm. Wo have seen in the ease of Hinduiam tliat 
the belief in one Supreme God in whom are vested all ultimate powers Is not 
incouij>alible with the belief in Supernatural Heliiga wlio exercise cunsiderable 
uiflueiice over worldly affairs, and whoso itiffueuce may be obtained or averted 
by certain ceremonies. Similarly in the case of Islam while the masses have, 
on the whole, a clearer Idea of the unity and omnipotence of Gc>d than the 
onlmary Hindu haa, they also have a firm belief in tho value of offorings at 
certain holy plaoee for obtaining temporal blessings. TJmsthe shrine of Saiyad 
Salar at Bahraich k resorted to both by Hindus and Masalmans if a wife is 
obildless, or if family quarrels cannot bo composed, Eiseaaes may be cured 
by a visit to tiie shrine of Shaikh Saddo at Aniroba in Moradabad, while for 
help in legal difficulties Sliah Mhia'a dargah at Lucknow ia renowned. Each 
of these has its appropriate offering, a long embroidered flag for tlie first, a 
cock for the second and a piece of cloth for the third. Other celebrated 
shriTics afo those of Babauddin Madar Shah at l^f akkanpur in the Cawnpore 
distriot and of Ala‘uddm Sabir at Piran Kaliar in Sakiranpur, The bettor 
educated Muhammadans also believe to a large extent in the efficacy of 
pilgrimages to these sacred £ilaces ; but while in their cose the spiritual aspect 
is clearly regarded, in the case of the masees the objert in view is nut spiritual 
bepefifc but material gain. In times of pestilence it is common for the better 
tlasaefl to collect money and flour for distribution to the poor and to call out the 
azati at niglit from tbe roof of a house, and to patte texts from the Qo: an oji 
door-jiosts, while in the case of drought it is ueual to aasomblo for special 
prayers in the Idgah, Even the better educated Muhammadans liewevcr pray, 
ill time of trouble, to Khwaja Abtlul Qadir Jilarii of Baghdad, or Shaikh Muin- 
udndin Chishti of Ajmer. Another ceremony which is bolioved to be effica¬ 
cious is to pay a Maulvi to reatl the Afaiilud Shari/ or accuunt of the birth 
tt the Prophot which is recited in Arabic and explained in Urdu to the 
persons assembled, With the Shiaa this is replaced by a Afo Jtis at w'hieh tho 
deaths of Hasan and Husain are explained. 
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90. Affinities with Hinduism.— The pmetiee of making pUgcini- 
agea to the ehrtues of celebrated holy aamia for worldly parposee h not 
peculiar to the popular religion of lalam in India, for !Dr. Stein has noted in hia 
preliminary account of eiploratlons in Turkestan that the celebrated Muham- 
madan shrines there are generally situated on or near ancient Buddhist sites. 
Similarly with Hinduism iUelf it is e^^tremely probable that the sacred ness of 
many of the sites which arcoonaidered especially holy, dates &om a period before 
the establishment of Hinduism. The practice referred to ahrtve may thus more 
properly be considored as an imperfect appreciation of the real teaching of 
Islam on the part of Indian 3ilusliuni, the majority of whom in these province'i 
are probably descended frujn converts fixim Hinduism, than as a positive corrupt 
tionoftho teacliing. In the case of persons who have themselves, or whose 
ancestors Irnve been converted recently from Hinduism and in the case of 
Muhammadan Rajputs a considerable number of social customs connected with 
religion are mamtained, For esample horoscopes arc prepared, and consulted at 
the time of marriages, the prohibitiona on tnaniage between relatives follow the 
stricter Hindu rules, after the nikah ceceiuony a Pandit condrma the marriage 
according to Hiikdu customs and a Pandit is also consulted wdicn children are 
named. The Hindu sentiments as to impurity o[l the occasion of a death ate 
closely followed in most cases mvd for two da^^s no food is cooked in the liousc, 
relation or friends living in a separate house bringing in the necessary supplies. 
A suit of clothes b made and presented to a maulvi, and a Iwnp is kept lighted 
foi- forty days after death. There ore however cases w'hore the positive rulca 
of Islam have been distinctly modified by contact with Hiudubm. The Shalt 
Barat ia a festival on which gifts are made to the poor in the name of God, the 
prophets and all their relatiojis and de^condants, on the 14th night of the 
month Sha’baii. The idea connected with this has been extended by Indian 
Masalumns, who consider that the coremony confers direct spintual benefit 
on deceased meurbers of the family performing it. In some coses it is even 
believed that if tliis ceremony is not poi formed all members of the fiiinily who 
have died during the previous year will be refused admittance to Pai-adise, 
or w'jll sufl'er otherwise. While the TH-marriage of widows is tliouretically 
allowed, public opinion is dih-tinctly against it, and although the advice of 
Mr. Weller, Senior, to his son probably espressos n voty widely spread feeling, 
it seems likely that in India the direct prohibition of Hinduism has had a 
stronger iiiAuence on Mtihamiuadans. In other social customs also, such oj 
endogamy, smoking, eating and drinking the bflueiiCB of Hinduism is very 
clearly shown. A Mu-hammadati witness in a cHuunal cajjo before me, who 
had been severely mjured almost fainted while giving Ills evidence, and when 
water w'as sent for he refused to drink it from a glo-^iS which might have been 
defiled by the lips of an an believer. The late Sir Saiyad Ahmad Khan told 
me that in his younger days he was severely attacketl for saying that lie saw 
no barm in dining with Ohristlans as long as forbidden articles of food were not 
used, and Uiuugh the bettor educated Muliauituadans no longer pixifesif such 
atrictuess there are still not a few wdio wash their hands after shaking hunda 
with Europeans. Th^e praciicca are in strong contrast to those of a 
purely Muhammadan country like Persia where I have eaten food (with 
my fingers) from the same dish as my host, smoked the kalidn when it come 
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round, and wliure u cigar lighted by toe hsa beeu passed round and smoked 
by others. 

91. S6Ctariail divisions. —The two principal sects of Muham¬ 
madans in the |>rovuices arc Sumiie (6,430,766) and Shios (133,208), the former 
beiog the most uumerouB, Next in oi'dor eome the sw copers 64,292 of 
whom have returned the cult of Lulbegi in spite of their profession of Islam, 

If we take t,000 Masalmaos 956 are Suimisr 
27 ai'e Sluas atid 10 are woi^hippers of Lalbegi* 
and one is a Waliabi, As many as 8,969 nut of the total of 6,731,034 
Mosalmans were unable to state what their sect was, and 36,443 more who 
were also ignorant of their sect, returned iho nanie of a Muhammadan saint. 
Of the dlAeruuces between Sunnis and Shius tho most striking is that the latter 
refused to acknowledge Umr, Usman and Aba Bakr as successors to ihe^ 
Prophet, atid tlicir excitemeut at the time of Mtiiiarram occasional ly gives 
veut to this feeling by uttering abuse (technically called ^a&orra). Strictly 
speaking tlic Muliarram cereuionicii W'hich include the carry lug of paper 
and lath tiiodels of the tombs of Ha^an and Husain in preceaaion and 
mourning for tlie death of ihi^e sliould ouly be performed by Shias, but 
Sutinis of the lower classos commonly join io them. At prayer the Smrnl 
folds his hands in fionc of hiiui, while the Shia lets his by his shies. Tim 
substitution of a by the Shias in place of the Maulud Sharif read by 

the Suunis has already been referred to. The Shias as a rule are less given 
to pilgrimagos to the shrines of saints in this country than tho Sunnis, and 
prefer to oiTer prayers at places where there )ire imitatiou of the tombs of 
Hasan and HuEain. Similarly their chief place of pilgrimage is Kerbata 
wiiere those two martyrs are buried \ the stu’ine of Imam Ruaa at Maslihod 
is not popularly known, chiefly because of its diflioulty of access. Token ha a 
w'bole the Shins are probably better educated than the Sunnis because tlie 
latter sect is thu more numerous, and difleretice from it mvulves some know* 
ledge of principles beyond those bold by the masses. 

It hoe been laid down by some Muhammadan divmes, though 1 know 
of DO authority in the Qoran for the assertiou, that it is permissible to lie to> 
save from death a person one knows to be mnocent. By Shia writers tliis 
doctrine lias been extended still further to allow lying to save oneself from 
personal disgrace, or oven for worldly gain, and the doctrine is called td<jia 
which literally means fear of God,” or piety,*’ and has then got the 
secondary meaning of “ caution, " “ pious fraud ” or “ subterfuge. " 


92. Ah ma dly a Sect. —Nine hundred and thirty-one persons rc- 
iumed their sect mi Ahmad iya the name given to a recent moveiuout set on foot 
by Ghulatii Alimad, the MuUa of QaJuvu in the GuTda.spur district of tlio 
Punjab. lu a manifesto issued by him in November 1900 he explained his posi* 
tion as follows. Two main religious systems exist recognising the same G<jd ; 
one was establifflied by Moses and completed by Jesus Christ, and t he other was 
estabUshed by Muhammad and is to be completed by Gliohim Ahmad. Tbk 
man therefore d at ms to be cousidered as Jesus Clirist was, but neiiht^ admits 
that Jesus woe a Divine Incarnation nor claims a divine origin for himself. 
Four analogies ore traced between Christ and Ghuldni Ahmad, (1) the Mvpsoic- 
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syatem ended with, a pophet who appeared foorteen ceutmiea after MoHea, 
while the pceent ia the fourteenth centurj after Muhannuad, (2) the account 
given of Christ’a birth ia interpreted oa meaning that he wna not an Israelite 
on the father’s aide, while GhulAm Ahmad is not descended from the Prophet's 
family*, (3^ Christ came to give peace on earth, and Ghulam Ahmodi is 
strongly opposed to Jiliad or religious war, and (4), Christ was born under 
an alien rule (that of the Eomana), while GhulAm Ahmad was also bom 
under a uomlslamic rule (that of the English). Apart from the claim 
explained shore there ia not much to distinguish the new prophet and bis 
followers from orthodox Sunnis as far as actual practices go. He sets up a 
claim for the Qorati as the repoaitory of all Itnowledge, much as the Arj'as 
do for the Tedos. Por example he declares tliat the reaurrectiou k near 
and interprets tiie signs described in the Quran as follows : Rivers are being 
dried up by canals female camels with young are despised because people 
can now travel faster in trains than on eamelg ; the aoul has been rejoined 
to the body by the telegraph. While discouraging actual religious war the 
Mulla is said preach strongly against Christianity, Hinduism, and Shi'ism 
and the movement for English education the centre of which la the Aligarh 
College. 

93 , Present Tendencies, —While in the ease of Hinduism tiie 
revival consequent on the spread of aducation has principally shown itself 
b an attempt by the Brahmins to retain their spiritual influence which 
they feel is slipping away from them, (though more enlightened movements 
can also be traced), the efforts of the more enlightened Muhamamdans 
are Ijeing directed towards a genuine deepening of religious life. In cities 
almost every mosque has its school where hoys are taught the rudiments of 
their faith, and the amaller Villages in rural traot-a are regularly visited by 
itinerant Manlvia. The propaganda is facilitated by the cirenlation of small 
cheap religious books which give the ordinary prayers in use in Arabic, with 
an explanation of the meaning, and directions for repeating them, in fairly 
simple Urdu. The whole of the Qoron also has been translated into Urdu, 
and although the translation cannot be said to liave become really yjopular, yet 
there is little doubt that it will lead to a fuller knowledge by Muhauvmadans 
m general of the principles of their faith. Amongst the higher classes there 
are two distinct movomeuts notiooablo in the provinces. The college founded 
by the late Sir Saiyad Ahmad Khan at Aligarh has had an influenoe 
extending far heyond tho mere outturn of a oertoin number of educated 
youths every year. It stands in India for tlve progressive party in Islam, 
which is opposed to fanaticism, and whilu admitting tho uiany excellenoea of 
Arahie literature, holds that it is not sufficient for modern requirements. 
As was only to be expected, specially in the East, the movement for reform 
excited considerable opposition, and Sir Saiyad Ahmad Khan was attacked 
as ungrtbodux. His patty has also been ridiculed under the name " Keobari,” 
an epithet derived from the namo of the science periodical “ Nature," extracts 
from which were frequently translated and published in Sir Saiyiul Ahiuod's 
paper, ’Witliin the last ten years a new society ht^ beon formed called the 
Nadwat-ul-Ulojua (society of the leamod) which holds annual meetings to 
promote religious and social improvements. It is avowedly reactionary in 
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its anus, and though it diios not altogether rcjoct modem teaclimgs and 
ideas, it wishes to see a revival of Arabic learning. Another object advocated 
by its adlieronte is a more friendly spirit between members of different sects, 
and it specially aims at keeping Sunnis and Sbias on good terms, according 
to some authorities even attempting to obliterate all sectarian differenocs, 
though this ba% been denied. 

94. The future of ClirLstianity is a question of some importance apart 
from its spiritual aspect-, and it may be useful to briefly point out some of the 
reasons why its acceptance is slow. It is sometimes urged, both by niission- 
aries, and others that one of the chief obstacles is the oiidinary life of Europeans 
themselves which falls short of the standard of Christianity, The aigument 
may have some force, hut does not app^r to me to touch the main issues, as 
obviously the fact that adherents to any religion do not fully come up to its 
standard is not a proof of the defects of that religion, unless it is agroed that 
its standards are impossibly high, which is not the case here. As between 
Islam and Christianity the question is chiefly one of conflict of authority 
lietween the Hihle and Qoran, and depends to a largo citont on the acceptance 
of historical evidences, and the belief in the divinity of Christ or the 
inspiration of Muhammad. In tho case of Hindus three distinct classes of 
society must l>e considered separately. Tlie educated Hindu W'hen he considers 
religions questions refuses to separate theology from philosophy, and 
deniaiids what shall apjxear to him a reasonable cosmogony. It has been shown 
in dealing with Hinduism that its prevailing tendency is pantheistic, and 
although for at least two thousand years sects have constantly been forming 
which asserted the duality of God and Spirit, there has always lieen a tendency 
to relaiMC into pantheism, and to regaixl the present world as an illusion 
produced by Maj/a, The average Christian however gets on with very little 
philosophy, and regards that as a rule as more speculative than essential t(» 
his religious beliefs. The methods of thought which a man has been brought 
up to regard, inevitably affect the conclusions at which he arrives, and it 
appears to me that this forms one of the principal reasons why to tho majoritv 
of educated Hindus the idea of accepting Christianity Ls incredible. To take 
a single concrete esampte, the ordinary educated Hindu laughs at the belief 
that God created the-universe out of nothing. He may believe irt a creation, 
blit he also postulates the necessity for both a material cause, matter, and an 
elflcient cause, the Creator, Where his belief is purely jiantlieistic, he also 
has no regard for historical evidences. A further difliculty on a fondainental 
point la caused by the liclief in transmigration, which is based on the idea 
that a man must work out his own salvatioii and thus conflicts entirely with 
t he Mief in a Divine atonement. It is this inability or unwillmgness to think 
in channels outside tho^e which he has been accustomed to regard as existing 
from the beginning of the world tliat caused movements like the sect of Kabir 
which aimed at uniting Hindus and Ma-nalinana. Coining next to the higher 
and middle closes of Hindus, whether edueatnil or not, the dread of Social 
ostracism is |>orha|)S the nioist powerful ohstocle. The convert is cut off from 
the whole of his family and friends, and in India tliis means mucli more than 
ill Europe. To the effect of s<K;ia1 disabilities mu.=»t be added that of sheer 
consen'etism. W liile there are few traces in India of the growth of a patriotic 
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spirit in the western aenjjo of these worde, there bets undoubtediy arisen in the 
l^t few years a similar feeling in whioh religion takes the place of eountry or 
race. Its results are manifest in ibe orthodox Dharm Sabhaa, in the various 
caste Sabhas, and especially in the Arya Sauiaj, but a further contrast between 
it and Western ideas may be traced in its tendency to model reform on the 
traditions of the past rather than on present day conditions, f'or the majorit y 
of these classes of Hindus, excluding individuola who are educated or Lave 
imbibed clearer Ueaa of the teachings of Hinduism, the difficoHy of belief in 
Christianity is [lot so great as might be imagined. Tiioy are principally 
monotheistic, though they lieUeve in a multitude of lesser godHngs, and iu the 
efhcieney of certain rites and ceremonies, but the success of the Arya Samaj 
amongst these very clasaca has Blionm that it is possible to get rid of these, ai 
any rate, nominally. With the very lowest classes neitlior philosophio doubts 
nor social disabilities have inuch weight, and the results of the Methodist 
Minion show that if a high stauilurd is not insisted on converts are oaay to 
obtain. In the early days of Christian MisrioDs it was almost a necessity that 
the Missions should pmvide the means of snbamtence for their converts, and 
the result of this is still telt as a hiudranoe in mission work, and the charge 
is freely made that converts change tlieir religion for material gam. Such a 
charge cannot be maintained now when numbers have increased bo euermoualy, 
while the expenditure of this mission shows a lower rate per head than that of 
any mission in these provinces. It ia, however, obvloua that where conversion 
lias boon ho easy relapses m'o likely to oociir, and there is in fact a wide differenco 
between the statistics of this mission which show between 80,000 and 90,000 
members including pvnbationers, instead of 50,000 as recorded in tlm cemsus. 

Through the kindness of Dr. T. J. Scott, Principal ot the Bareilly 
Theological College, some statistics of tiie progress of the Metliodlst Mission 
will be found at the ond of this chapter. It will be seen from these that the 
number of convei'ts was incveasing so rapidly that instructions had to be issued 
to the native pastors to use xnure diecrotion in baptising people, and the differ^ 
ence between the number of members at the close of any year and the fiuin 
of the baptisms in that year and the numbot of inotnbcrs at the close of the 
preceding year, shows that a considerable number disappear or are struck off. 
Care was taken to obtain as correct a record as possible of Christian sects by 
arranging with heads of miesious to obtain native Christians as enumerators 
where possible, and to supply slips of paper with the name of the sect written 
in vemacular in other cases. It has been said recently tliat some enumerators 
refused to record native Christians, but no such complaints reached me at the 
time of the eeeaus, and 1 am incliiied to think tliat such a refusal, though 
isolated cases may have occurred, does not account for the difterenoe, From 
enquiries made it appears that the customs hardest to change amongst these 
low caste converts are their old ceremonies at birth, marriage and death, the 
belief in spirits, and the loathing at contact with sw^cepers who still practise 
their old occupation. From one district it was reixnrted that images and 
shrines of the Laf^nru are still resorted to in secret. It would tlierefore 
seem that these numerous conversions somewhat resemble those of Hindus in 
Ea.stem Bengal to Islam, with the exception that greater care is taken to 
instruct and look after the spiritual welfare of the couverts. These results 
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oonstitate a lariotis problem for tbe future. Aa long as the number of converto 
in a tnlsatOD does not exceed what can be looked after by the more highly 
educated and reapoiiBible pastors no changes in doctrine arc to be expected, 
but if conversions increase, and especially if the liiglier castes and more 
educated Hindus are attracted, there seems a likelihood that the dogmas of 
Western Christianity will undergo some modifications and India will present 
varieties of belief parallel to the so<called heresies of the first few centuries of 
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Chapter IV.-AGE, SEX ANB CIVIL COHBITlOfl. 


A . — Aob. 

95. 'V'&lUO of tiiL 6 rules diFeeted that tlie age complet¬ 

ed at the last birthday should be recordod, chtldrett under the age of one 
being recoided as infants, In Subsidiaiy Table I the unadjitsted age returns 
of 100,000 of each sea for the two oiaiti religions, Hindus auii Mafalmdris, are 
shown, from which the charaetcr of the errors made can be judged. With 
ages correctly Htated there should 1 >e a gradual decrease in tlie numbers at 
suecessive age-|>eriods, but the table sLou'S eonsidecable attractiou for certain 
ages which may be grouped undur various heads. The first group is that 
iiicluding ages of a complete uuinber of decades which is tiotieeable through¬ 
out the scries, the number of persons recoided as aged 30 and >10 being the 
largest. Next to this is the accumulation at the middle jicriods of the decades 
a, 15, Ac., which is muob diminished after the age of 45. Up to the ago of 
33 the effeot of the common <|Uaternary scale iu use in India is clearly 
marked, and its effects may perhajw be traced even later. To a snmllur extent 
the second year after each decade is marked, owing to the colloquial njethod 
of stating ages, s, 3 ., bii ti* bdtis, and generally speaking, ages repre¬ 
sented by odd numbers are less favoured, except half way bo tween the decades, 
than even numbers. There is no reason, with tho exception of one circuui- 
stance that will be reierred to later, to suspect any wilful falsification of the 
age record, such as takes place in lilurofte amongst temates. Tho inaccuracies 
are almast eutiroly due to the absolute igiioraiico prevailing amongst most 
natives as to their age. In the ease of leinalcs there is a distinct tendenoy 
to mis-slate the ages «!' those who are of a ma.'riageahle age, according hi the 
custom of the country, but have not heeu married. The reason for this is 
that it is cousiilered in the higher castes a social disgrace for daughters not to 
be married before tlie age of puberty, and members of the middle and lower 
ciistea who are rising in social positiou have burrowed the seatiment. The 
result may affect the siatistios iu two ways : it may lead to an under-state¬ 
ment of the ages of females butwocu 13 and 30, or it may lead to their amis- 
siou altogetlior. 

06. AdjuStnieilt of tllO Eg^e tEbles.—To ai'okl the inaccumiy of 
the rocoul to some extent, the genend results a;‘e tabulated by single 3 'earu for 
only tho first five yea:ii of life, and after that by quinc|uenuial perloils, but tho 

irregnlaritj'^ of the series even after this grouping 
is veiy marked. The ages at single yeaj-s have 
been snuiotlied in Subsidiary Table IV by what is known as Bloxam^s method. 
Thlj assumes that the eliiof error lies iu excessive grouping at multiples of 
live and of ten, and to got rid of tliis two steps aie necessary, lu the first 
place the real value of any term X' in the scries is taken to be ^ 

which eHuiuiatcs the fi; st error, and in the series then obtainod tlie real value 

or».,y Urm U token a» 

nates the error of grouping in tens. An exaniiuation of t he series thus obtained 
shows liowevor that ooiisiderablc errors still remain, the most notieeable being 
that the exccs.s which was foutul In the uucorrected figures at even ages, lias 
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been tmiiiifcrred to odJ agea. In llie roporta for 1881 and 180L on the 
iu tliGBe Ptovmcea, altoinpts wore timde to onrreot the age figiueSj which in- 
Yolved in 1891, the ai^^^^Inptioa that over a millioEi and a t|Uai ter feniiilefi wore 
omiLted from the enumeration. The assumption is arbitiary, and the porcorkt- 
age of oiiiiiksioLLS taken hi 1891 differed considembly from that oi ISSl^ and it 
nppears to me impossible to suppose that anything like ii%'e to aix pf^TCCTit. 
of tlie total number of femaiejs e^enp© eimmeiatiom A rough check on the 
Dum1>er of infants under one year of ago can he obtHined ho^ the birlli and 
dentil statiiiticB fur the year I9i)0* We may take it ilmt the children born 
during the year ran tlni same risk of deBth as an equal iLumber of ehildjcn 
born exactly at the middle of the j'car^ But of the total deatlis of cliiltlien 
under one year about CS j^er cent, occur^ accoiding to English experience, in 
the first SIX months. Wc thus get the following figures for the cc-jifaiia of 
19D1 as fmmparcc] witli those for 1891 i 



1£00. 

IfiBO, 

limber of birtbM 


920,35^ 

uf dtfltlifi under one year 

309,116 

142,433 

F rfib Ills k tun? ivoM 


77T.^<93 

CbUdreti tiuder eiiB iicc^irdtng to the cei]!i^u& 

1^47',dT6 

hfl4U,5fi7 


Mr, Baillie considerctl that the results for 1891 were not much in exeess of 
the actual tigureg, allowing for unussioua to report birthfi^ but the census of 
1901 si LOWS a less nuiuber of children under one than the calculated number. 
In 1891 the deduced populutiiAi^ agreed iijuch iimre closely with the popula¬ 
tion according to the census than it docs in the present feuFiis, but tlie figures 
shown al»GYe confirm the ciiiiclusion arrived at in tbo last chapter that tiie 
principal cause of diUeronce between tho deduced and actual population is 
nut to be found in delbcts in the rogistration of vital statistie^- The ooiTe- 
spozidenee between the ealoulaleU and actual figures under the age of one 
becomes tiloaer^ iffiguica ore taken from March 1st, 1900, to Mai-cb ist, iBOl* 
In the two mouths of January and February births numbered 319,199 in 1900 
and !iijG,743 in 1901, eu that the bitths during tlie calendar year 1900 
exceeded those in the year before the census by 52^456, The total deaths at 
all ages in the two months of 1900 w'are 195,573 and of 1901 wore 175,733, 
a diftmcnco of i0}842# Jjcaths under one year of ngo form rather less than 
oue-thiid of the total, sti that the number of deaths under one year wiis 
greater by alwiut e,000 during the caluiular 3"ear 1900 than during the year 
before the census. The culculatcil number of ebddreu shown above fdiould 
tbciefore bu reduced by 52,456 and Lncicascd by 6,000 X'68 and becomes 
1,534,677 as conj|mi ed 1,471,576 shown iu the census tables. If w e 

assume that birtiiLS and deaths are onrrcctlj^ registered, and that the record of 
the ages of infants is correct, tlio figures given above, taking the period from 
Match lat, lOOtbto Fobjiiarj’^ 2atU, 1901, would indicate tliat of the total 
deaths of infarits under one j^car 82 per cent, take place within the first sii 
uionthH of life, UE roiupared with 68 per rewl. in England. When we consider 
that 111 these Proviuces duiing the ten j'cara IBOl —1900 the number of deaths 
of infants untUr one year per thousand bh ths has been nearly 230, while in 
Xhiglaiid fiouj 1881 to 1890 it was only 142^ this prijj>ortiou may well be 
coriect. Mr* Baillie was of opinbn tliat, while the fii-st age-^pciiud 
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coneoLly statud (an opiuioM wliicli cuodicts with tUe sappoidition tbnt vital 

statiatlcH at all approached accuracy), considered Umt the next Jige-pariod, 1_ -2 

loHt in nimiberB to the periml 2—-3 owing to the tendenoy to state the curreut 
year of age instead of the oouniloteJ year, ntnl that each [xn-lud up to almut 50 
lojjt an mpial amount. 1 aii^ unable to cheek the calculation of the loss in the 
period I—2, hut a,^unuug it to he correct, there .seeina no more reaison to toko 
the loss in subserfuent period at an equal amonnt, than to tuko it at a gradually 
increasing or dcorcaKuig ainoimt. Mr. BaUlie also attempted to eatimato' the 
special dejiciency atnorigat fenmlea in the ago-periotl UJ —2(h hy taking the 
number of females enumefatwl in 1881 between the ages of 0—fl and calculat¬ 
ing tliG probable tiumho]- of survivo's from the life table ^?onatTUcted on the 
results of the cciisns of 1891. Hia conclusion that there is the emimouij 
deficiency of 910,000 femnles in this age-period alone is vitiated by the fn(,*t 
that for 1881 he took the number of fetnulcs netually enumerated, aii[I made 
no allowance for omissions, though in 1891 he asmitucs timt in the age-period 
5—10 Tour per cutit. of the actual nutnber of females are omitted. 

Similar calculations require tho use of a life-table, and the great Jiffei*- 
ence between llie actual i-H>pulation nnd that calculated by tho life table 
prepared on the results of 1891, show that the latter cannot be used for the 
IKjriod 1891—I'JOl. TJie table for this period has not yet beeii prepared, »nd 
in itsalweiice it ap|Mjars useless to attempt any eorreetion of the age periods. 

Tho jirojuaration of a life talile necessitates the adju-stment of the age 
tables and tho applicntien ttt theau of rates of mo.taUty at difiereiit ages. But 
the ordhjmy rectird of the latter is as incorrect as the lecord of age, and it liai 
been the piactieo to substitute in the oiise of the early ages tl its re card of 
inurttdity amongst the claiis in thene Provinces susfMsctod of infauticide, wliich 
is kept up with some degree of accuracy. It must however be jHiinted out that 
these clans enunot properly be oousidered as representative of the comnniiiity. 
They are mostly jiurtioiis of agricultural casicB of the upper classes, and they 
reside cliiefiy in the westum plain and western Sub-HiniAlnyau tract. It 
is thus almost certain that they show for males (the figures tor fomalca not 
being used) a rate of mortality mono favourable than is actually eiiating 
amongst the general population, and tlds probably crtpiaUis tho largo 
deficiency amongst femateaof a marriageable age, calculated by Mr, Baillle. 
AiM'thcr reason why the figures slioulU i.te used with caution, is that while tiio 
total population prodaiuiod was over 380,000 in 1875, and over 330,000 io 
1379, it was only fiO,ono in 1891, and though it nose to 92,000 in 189J it had 
fallen to 44,000 nil April 1st, 1901, Under these cireumstance.s it appear.s 
desirable to dfscuse the figui es without any attempt to correct them, 

97, Comparison of tie resultB from 1881 to 1901.—It has 

been sLowu that the yuorf* of the last decade which cliiefiy iiffevted the popula¬ 
tion were 1894, 1895, 189<i and 1397. In 1894 and 1897 the death rates were 
eijfjrmnualy high, and were liigh in 1896, while in 1895 the birth-rate wan lovv 
ami in 1897 \ ory much lower. Tlio last three years of the decade wore on tlio 
whole favounihltj, and tlie births were high, eaptwially in 1898, The examina¬ 
tion of these figures in much facilitated by Sulisidiary Table T, page 127, 
nhowiLg the deaths at diflferent age-periods during the decade, and titatemODt 
ahowiiig the bn-tha registered. The eft'ects of the four bad years, 
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as fur aa children a: t) coticemed, are confined to the age-poriods 6—7 (1894), 

5— G (1895), 4—5 (1396J and3—i(ia97). The 
1 -i, II, 3 g these are included in the period 5 — 10, 

and this {itviod anil the two earlier atnglG ages 4— -5 and 3— 4 show a distinetly 
iowor proiMH'tion tlian in IBHl. The age-i>eriods 2—3 and 1—2 on the other 
hand contain a much higher proportion ttian in 1391, due to the niore favour' 
able oojiditious of the yea:^ 1898,1899 and 19U0, The figures for infanta under 
one yctt!- of age have ah eady been referred to, and it has been shown that the 
figmvs for IDlH arc mueii closer to the vital statistics than tlii>gc of 1891. It 
seems to me not Improbahle that the period undei: one gained in 1B91 from the 
next period. In comparing the results for these early ages in 1881 and 1901 
the dlfierunt circiimatances of the decixdt^s preceding each censna must be coiisi.^ 
de.'ccl. Ill the earlier decade Boarcity occurred in 1877-78, hut it was followed 
by most vindcut fever in 1879, while in the later decade the fever catnc first, 
and the excellence of the ey'stuin of famine rcnel" went fartij reduce the usual 
uffucts of tJic imuual outbreak o;i a population enfeebled by want, Tiie fact 
tlial tlic calaiuitv came nearer to 1 SB 1 is marked by the circumstance that 
while the figures for the whole period 0-5 agree closely in 1831 and 1901, the 
total of the first three is much higher in 1901 than in 1881, and of tho agea 
3—4, 4 — 6 much lower. 

Tlie early cninmeucciuenl of the scries of had years is tuaiked by the 
fact iliuL the propoiiion in the period 5—HI is much less in 1901 than 1881. 

The offcots of tlm scvei c famine of 1868-89, and of the scarcity of 1877-78 
and the fovor of 1879 a-'o still to bo traced in the later ?ige perieds of the 
current census, Huj former in the low figures at tlie age 30-35, am] the latter 
at 30- 35. On the other hand, the unusual prosperity of the period 1881— 
1891 is reflected hy the high proportion to the total population of the young 
people between the ages of ten and twenty, at which ages the difference 
between the figures for 1891 and 1901 Is most marked. The number of old 
jmrsonB (aged GO and over) again tells the tale of eevere famine, Subsi- 
cllaiy 1*0116 V affords an op^wrinnity of comiia’ing the effects on mortality of 
pjolouged fevers, and of scarcity, as cxetuplitiod ni the years 1H94 and 1897 
refijiectively. The populations iit the commencement of those years were 
tiifiicjently nearly ef|tial to justify a Cnimj^iavison between actual nambei'S, 
except in tlie age-jveriods under one year and fiom 1—5 wlieve the liigLer 
fignroH ill 1894 are partly ex plained by a higher birth-rate in !fi93 and 1894 
than uI 1B96 and 1897. In the next two periods 5—10 and 10—15 it will 
Im Boon that the death-tit to iti a fainiuo year exceeds that in a fever year 
for both sexes. For periods from 15—40 fever is more deadly to females 
than famine, and less deadly to males, b'lom 40—GO famine elaiins more 
victims fiom both sexes than fever, which again assumes tlie upper hand in 
the last utagcs of life. Tiie effects on infant murtality are hard te gauge, 
but if the [lopuiatiuu exposed to risk in any year fnay be fairly taken as 
the mean of the births in that j’car and the |.ircccding, the death-rate per 
1,000 in 1 894 was about 340 and in 1897 about 370, ind icatlng that the enfeelded 
cimdition of the parents during famine is passed on to the ehildren horn. 

98, Ages m selected districts.— In SuUidiary Table VfII the 
projjortioua per 1 0,000 for certain districts, at the ages mort affected by ndverae 
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cuiiUItiona, are ooniraBtefi. They show dearly the dfeets of the ftiur ha-l vcat« 
in the flifierent parts of the Praviacea. Of the three prosperity {Ustricta 
Mnzaffiirnagar alone wan affected by 1894 ; in the two western forar flistricta 
Bljnor suffered more from 1094 and 1895 than Piliblift, while Pilihbit Fnjffered 
more Inter, and lust more uld people. In the four famine districts, Bilnda 
and Jalaun were the earliest to be affected seriously, hut the effects have been 
most lasting in Jliansi, while Jalaun has prospered during the later vtai s of' 
the decade. TJie defioieucy in old people is especially maiked in these districts. 
In the tlireo eastern fever districts it must be remembered that the proportion 
for niolee in the early periods are enhanced to a gi^ter extent than for 
fenialos owhig to emigration, amj the figures for the latter aro a better guide 
tliaii the former. In the ease of Ball-a and Ghizipiir the proportion of females 
aged 5 — 10 Is less than the pioviaoial ligure, while for Azamgarh it is greater, 
bill in the period 0—5 all aro in defeetand AjsauigarU moat uf all; AzanigoriL 
has alati a lower propoiiiou of aged people tlmn the provincial tiguro, wiuch 
is liowevor exceeded by the other two distnets. 

99. Mean Rgo.-—The niean age of the population is shown in Subsi' 
diarj' Table II, but is an ospressioii of little value. It fell between 1881 and 
1891, because the reproduction of the population was pn»eeediiig more rapidly 
than the death of the older tiieinherK, and it has rbeii during the Inst decade 
from a contrary state of things, 

)0(h in Citi6S.—^The distribution by age of the populutiou 

r 1 S 9 It a s in the jiiiieteeu cities differs luaterinUy'fi-(jin tliat 

of tho Provinces as a whole, and consequently 
still more fitiro the distribution in rural areas. The chameteristie features 
are the delleieiicy in the age.poriods up to the ago of twenty, except amongst 


females aged Ifi—^29 and the excess at later periods. 

* 101. Ag^6 Ity religlOlL—The two prill*‘ipal religiouH tjf the Prov¬ 

inces are Hinduism and Islam. Ch.iatiiing ineiude the tw*o different clasaea 
of race, native and foreign, aud the figure for these have not. been tabulated 
acpai ately. It has already been painted out in Chapter III, that the Muliam- 
madaiis had increased at a much greater nite than the Hindus, and the 
p. 1*4 HI a —5 tables confirm the conclusions arrived at 

there, that this is due to a higher rate of repro- 
duetiuD, and to increased vitality rather than to conversions. In every age- 
poriod sliuwu in the table up to the ago of 15, wilb the exception of the single 
year f—2, the proportion for Masai mans Is higher than for Hindus, and the 
exception is probably due to bettor enumeration of Hindus, The proportion 
ceutinues higher amongst Hindus from the ages of 15—50, when it changes 
agaiu iu favour of the Musalmiins. From 55—60 Hindus again Lave a 
alight mivautnge, but this is probably due as iu the age I—2 to inoorrect 
entimoratiuii of Masalmdus. 


The couditiuns applying to the Aryas have also beca explauicd in 
Chapter HI, where it was shown that they are gaining more oonveraion 
than by a natural Increase. These condliious are clearly refieeted in the age- 

distribution which may be compared with that for 
Hindus, Tho figures for Arya males are amaller 
in every period up to 15 and are then larger up to 60, with the exception oF 
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the two periods 40—45, 50—55, in whieli the nttmction of round numhers lias 
probably caused an urroueuus excess amongst Hindus, It must also bo 
|K>iuted out that the do feet in females aged 10^20 vrbich has already been 
refoireil to is not so marked amongst JVfasalmfniH os in the ease of Hindus, 
and is still less noticeable amongst Arj'ns, AFtibaiumadans liave not so 
strong a motive for concealment as Hindus have, vrliitc Ar^'aa not only profess 
to despise the motive which leads Jlindug to conceal their young tnarriageablo 
girls, or at any rate mis-state their ages, hut also are mr^ likely, from their 
better education, to atato their ages correctly. Too much reliance cannot ho 
placed on the latter reason however, as the irregularity of the series for Aryas 
between the ages 0 and 5 shows. 


H.—yEi. 

H>2. Proportion of females to 1.000 males,— From the litera- 
tare on the subject it would aiipear that the temptation to physiologiats and 
writers on statistics of population to frame tiew theories on the circumstances 
determining the proportion of the sexes, b as strong as the traditional wbh 
of the Englishman to go out and kill something, when he has nothing else to 
do. Before dbeussing a few «f tlie principal theories, liowever, i^ will he 
coDVouient to piiiiit out what facts may appear relevant in the distribution 
of the Besea. From the uiap and Subsidiaiy Table X the areas in which the 
number of females is equal to. or greater than, the number of males are seen 
at ouco to eunsbt of two welbdefinod tracts of oouutiy. Oue of these includes 
the dUtrict of Garhw,U, and the Native State of Tehri, Iwth situated in the 
western llitujilayiuL Tho other coiupt Lses the whole of the eastern ii]ain,excopt 
the UfluaE-es district, Gorakhpur hi tlie eastern Sub-Himalayas, Kirzapur, and 
four of the easteru districts in the central plain, Allahabad. Ilae Bareli 
SulUupur and Fartihgarh. Further, if weeuiisidor the results of the last three 
cuumemtmiis 188M81H, and I9l>l, the proportion of females to males has 
alwiiys hi^n tliu Uiglitist hi tlie Provineua m theaaiuii luctilitiea, Tivkiiit/ tlio 
uhule Provinces, except the Himilayau dirtiicts,theie ba gradual, alumst a 
regular, imtrease from north-w est to Houth-east in both the Sub-HiiuAJayau 
districts and tho Indo-Gaugetu: plain. And this geograpJiIcal variation b 
not confined to the Provinces, for the proportion for the Panjab on tJio census 
ot iJUl IS 8o6, fur these Provinces 837, and for Bengal 888. Exeluding the 
dmtHets of Dchia Diin and Najjii Till which nre quite execptioual owing to 
the large number of immigrants, tJie lowest proportion of females b found in a 
amall Compaq gioup ^f districts bi the westoru plain.trii:,, Mainpuii(837), Eta- 
wab (842), 1 arukhabad (848), Etaii (851), and Budaun {8U}, all of which but 
tho last lie between the Gatigea and the J mniia. Coiupai big tho figures at each 
ounsiw during the lost twenty yoaiu {those for 1872 beiug hardly reliablej, tho 
provincial figure has increased from 825 to 930 and 937. In Baioilly, Fai ukli^ 
Budaun, Uloimiabad, CawuiKirc, and Bara Banki aloiic, Uie proportion 
ol rcmalcs has sU^adily decreased; m a few diat nets there was a deoieiwo 
> ween 1681 and 1891 followed by an inereaso in the last decade, but in moat 
uistncU them has been a regular iiioieaiie. 

_ 103. Accuracy ol the 3tatiBtica.-TLo fim question is how for the 
re.-u sol the ceusus may betaken us agcuratoly repmaeutmg the £iropurtionia 
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men, but it certainly up|>caiiH Dial ikaHuritiou b a very iiuportaiit factor, the 
importiuice of whicb ia liicreu^d by the presence of severe fever. These 
remarks are baaed on the proportions of mo;*tality at all age«, but the figures 
at the throo periods under diaousslou are also relevant. The proportioue of 
deatlxs of females to 1,00(f uioleK at tJie early cages of life were 


Yciir*. 


A^V'penod. 


0-1, 

1—5. U—5. 5—ItJ. 1£)_15. 

1891—1695 

... 81lS 

996 934 775 70(1 

189U—1900 

nn 

lUl.i 9.52 7(*5 717 


from which it appears that at these ages famine is more deadly to females 
tlnui to males, esaotly the loverse of tho conclusiou to bo drawn from all ages, 
It rouiains to be hIujwu how thuac figures are likely to affect the statistics 
under diBcusaiom It is not possible to use vital statistics absolutely, and taking 
the recorded births in each year and the recorded deaths at dilferont penods 
to deduce the nuuibor living at each period, Imt it lias already been shown 
tliat the error when they are used compaiatively is small On confljderiiKJ- 
the uumbor of persons living in any quimjuennial period or dying at ages 
included In a similar period, it is obvious that tbe number livhig or dyiiur at 
any iairticular year of age is greatest at the first year of the purlod^nd 
gradmdly deci eases. Now the population agetl 5—10 k 1001 was ho: n at some 
period between 1801 and 1896 and during this period the moitaUty amongst 
iiifaitts was much greater k the oa<w of males than of females. The aurvivoi-a 
in 1901 arc alsoattected by the mortality dm-uig 1896—1900 amongst children 
aged 1—Sand 5— 10 m which the proportion of deal lis of females ruse, but the 
nature of the mortality in the early years of life far outweighs \ ariatioiis later. 
Slnjilaj-ly the proportion of the survivors aged 10—15 and 15—20 at the time 
vl taking the census ^ more afiecled by tlie greater prepoudei'ance of deaths of 
males iit lUc early year s of lUe, than by the iucre&scd proportion cl' females in 
the later yea:a. The circumstances of tlie decade ai reflected in the vital statifi- 
tica would therefore lemi us to expect an increase k the proimrtion of females 
to mutes at these uge-fjeidoiLi, There is one more circumstance affecting 
the quest kti of inaccuracy wJiieh should be meutioued. In these Provinces the 
success of the enumeration dependR ahiefly on the juLtwaris or viDage ac<M>untH- 
p, las sii. ante, and yet these are much superior in the wea- 

tern plain, where the deficiency is most marked, 
to those orBuudclkkiud and the uistern plok w here it is not so marked. 

104. Causes affecting a natural distribution.— TJie conclu¬ 
sions to be diawn from the discusaioti in the last paragraph are that the 
cli'cuinstiuices of the last decade, and a alight improvement k the age record 
have aflected the atatiatics more than any reduction there may have been 
iu the number of oudsaions between the ages of 5 aud 20. There are- 
two cucumiitances however which may afieoi the natural distribution that 
would otlienviso be found, Bia,, emigration and female infanticide. Sub¬ 
sidiary Tabic XI shows that the difference between the proportions k the 
western and eastern plains, which may be taken as the extremes, is most 
jnarkwl at the age-periods 20 — 10, that k at the periods to which emigrants 
chiefly belong, But if ive arc to a'tsume that emigration outside the Provinces- 
accounts for the kcreasod proportion of females to males k tho eastern- 
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portioM of it, wo aliouia effoot to find thot in thoM portions tiio proportion of 
tomoleo to ninlos in tJio pomna onuiuemted tliare, who worn born in any 
portion of the Provinooa, waa groatar than tho proixirtlon atnongsl the totid 
laipnlation. Aa a matter of faot, i„ tho naateni plain tho roverao in tho onao i 
for while in Iho total popnlotion of thU natural diviaiou thorn arc 1,089 
emu ea to 1,000 maloa, in that part of tlio population eiiuinnratod there 

^at was born in aimie ihatriol of tlio North-Western Provinoea and Onilh, 
here are only ,023 fninalee to L,000 laalee. It is true that thi. natural 
division draw-a a largo number of femaioe from Bengal, but if we take the 
Atanigarl. distriot troni ivhioh emigration has been eoneidarablo and in which 
there aie few remale emigi ante from Bougal, tho proportion i. i 020 for ho 
total iKipnlatien and slightly less for the pepulatioa Ln in the;e Proving 

dlff, K*'™ "1 Cliapter II also indioato Uiat the 

difterence between the nnmb„ of male and female emigrants is net miffloient 

to aeeount for an^hmg idle the divergeime between the conditions of the ^ 
and wee ol the Provmeee. For tho proportion of nntlo emigrant, to feinat 

w oqual in the case oi' tlie Paaiib and L oV. ,.t i ,> - a 7 

■D im, 1 . auu m about 5 to 2 m Assam and tn i in 

Seugal, The excess of male r i - to i tn 

* 1 , +1 flit oiigtuuts over feuiales cannot have been more 

than three or four huriclred tUoneand at+i.ra i ■ si, ■ “loro 

itttf .r i I -a a' is ja 1 tliG ijutaide during the last ton vears 

nut if the proportion of females to uialpH in 4iiea w i- i • i * * 

o,-,u Tj** ji 1 t*iiv ji ^ tJi0 isastem plain aiid eafftern 

SutfsHimdJayas (lifters from that in tlm tvia^+^™ si- i I , eastern 

tirtii rvit-an a 'H' t 'veuteTti plam only because o-f emiOTa' 

tioii, over a nnllion inoro males tJian ftsmnlssc, wvs,ne,a i ^ 

at r. if ■ I- -1 t rnnst have emieratoil, A tram If 

the figures for mdivixlual castes in the eaetfpmv ,liai.sr: * ^ ■ j . “ 

, .i , ,, ., , ■ distnete are eKsmitied it will be 

been tliat the excess of fcmialos lu rnrf on i? u + ii 

furnieh emigrants. In the BaiU dbt. ' .f r f 

members of which nuiulier over I ooo ^ “““P the 

females are Baeer. Bliangi aad W L f 7 “ “““ 

eases at the aga for eniigiatio„,e,-s 20 ^ the proportioas of the 

■o I IS., ^0^40, he coniparwl by roligiop, it will be 
P. na. XU. 18 .13. e«en Umt there aie more ft-niales proi^ortioimtely 

Whom eniigration ie not so i-l7Irj;,X7Hilm“^”’‘“’ 

There is no indication from the «rta.+ lof loir oTrw'i ii is* -a * - 

that this praetiee can affect, to 7® toantleide. 

ill the population aa a whoio. Mor«ver infimac![“' ? l* 

eeveral of the c^toni districts where tt ” w °r ■" 

™ch lu Basti, Jau..p.m, Glnieipur, and Baliia, n.™ala rK«ehpM"Ha^^’ 
pur and Jalann where it is fairly high. *iwnpur, jaaioir- 

105. TJieories regarding sex.—An attempt has been mode in the 
preceding paragraphs to show that apart fivtm r • ^ r ” 

atioii, and apart from the effects ' 

gave rim, to infanticide, there ie a ronIiJeraWr“ “ff ■° 
the sescs ia differeat parts af toe p„T '“"“I”" 

feiimles is generally rislnty The ? +f proportion of 

eonfirncitien from t7 rec^d of vital 

- 1 J0_93^j^.ad 11.0 regular ineraaso has only boon cheeked 
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t\nce, pi's., in 1894 and 1097. Taking all the births rtigisterei in the years 
1891^ 1900 the profsortioii ia 918. The jJi:‘opi>rtion of deaths by sei, on the 
other hand, lias varied considerably, the daatha of fenudes being propor¬ 
tionately low-est in 1896 (034) and highest in 1898 (9U). For the decade 
the dgure ia 881. Theories regarding the deteruiination of ses are legion, 
but the more important may be claasihed according as they treat it as 
due to conditiona prevailing at the time of fertilimtion, or* to the state 
of tlie mother dtintig gestation, or to cousiderations ivliich may apply 
to both the time ot iertilixatloti and the period of gestation. For example, 
some writers have held that the sex of an infaut follows the sex of that 
parent ^vllo la ia a weaker * condition at the time of fertilization, and others 
that tortilization during the first half of the monthly period produce.^ 
children of one sex, and during the second half of the other. The seetmd 
class ol theories may be tllnstrated by that which assigns a predominating 
inSuence to the nature of the mother’s diet during gestation. The last 
doss of theories depends on phenomena which are diffei'eatiy interpreted by 
the followers of Darwin and the Neo-Lomarckists. Hugh Miller aacer- 
tuined by actual counting tliat plants growing in unfavourable positions, such 
a^ the seashore, produced more seeds than plants of the same kind in butter 
situations. Darwins theorj' was that this resulted from a process of natural 
selection, under which only tJie healthy plants, producing large tmuibera of 
neeiLs, survived. The followers of Lamarck however liold that ati individual 
plant, growing in an luifavoumble p^nsition tends to develop in a way to 
eouiitemet the drawbacks of its situntiun, The theory regarding the hiiniaii 
race which is most approved by Westermavek is that of Dr. Dllsiiig, a follower 
ot Darwin, who conius to the conolugioti llmt "when nourkhment is abundant, 
strengthened reproduetiou is an advantage to the species, whereas the reverse 
is the case when nouriBliniuut is scarea." As reproduction depends chiefly on 
the numbers of females, ijrospcrity causes an increaee In the number of female 
childruD. Supixirtars of this theory may find some comfort in. the fact that 
the proportion oi births of females rose considerably between 1893 and 1S93, 
which wen.' prosperous years, and betwreon 1697 1898, and 1899 the last two 
ot these three years being coiiaiderably more prosperous than 1897 . Oti the 
other luiiidj the proportion of female ljitih.s during the ten yeura ha.s been 
Umcirt in the western plalQ where prosperity has bcou greatest. In opposition 
to tins theory it is urged that as the Increase of population largely depends on 
the iiuiiiber «t females it would Ife natural for more females to he born whou 
ciicumstarices are adverse, ns for ex-amplc in famine. If this were so however, 
OUL* would expect- to find the largest mcrease in the proportion of females in 
the Central India Plateau, which has certainly sufTored more than any other 
division, but the increase has in fact been grealeat m the eastern plain which 
suffemi, hut not so considerably. It is also said that nature tends to correet 
inctjualities.t hut if this is so, tlie fact timt the pro^iortion of births of feniale.s 

ilHiiJreT tjiuiimi, IxtfciJ n(1 ■ r$tm jit JJ,nn, iht metlj g^jniLla tiew, tlml Lbs jat itf tjti 


inr«DCt!il( nrr^lii. tugJ In ' rf iihfi liannW It* ihortfy tli»t tjifl |?rcTKl«til» ot I^IbuE* 
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and tDftlca i& lushest in GArhwAl (979) and lowest in the western plain (911) 
seems ililhoult to account for, Tlie eiitii'o difl'arenoe in nearly every oond ition 
that may he BupiHfsed to affect the question readers compariaons between the 
results ill this country and in European countries of little value, For example, 
in Germany the proportion of females in cities is gradually increasing, fn 
these Provineea, talcing the total of 19 cities tho proportion fell S-om 9 tO 

to 865 between 1881—1891 and only rose to 909 

ji 131* "* 

between 1891 and 190L Further, while in 
Germany the proportiou of females is liighest in the largest cities, hi these 
Provinces it is low or in these than m the small towns, 

106. Sex in relation to caste,— The one defijiite fact tliat appears 
to be certahi, beyond the geographical distribution of tlie excess of females is 
that there is some connection between the excess and tho status of castes. 

Tliia is obscured in thu figures for provincial 
total of castes by the fact that some castes are 
found chiefly in the west of thu Provinces, some in the cost, and some are 
distributed all over in varying proportions. Takhig a single district, Slaiupuri, 
where the proportion of females is low, the figurcjs for sotuo large castes are :— 

Bharhbuoja 1,000 
Pkaauk ... l.llki 


P. la**!!, XI9, 


Brdbmm 

718 

Ghaniiir 


Dhobi S38 

Kdjpiit 

747 

BarbAl 

827 

AJiii 910 

BuBia 

779 

Xdchi 

saa 

Gaduris 


which show a distinct difference between the three highest castes and the 
lowest. Some furthor illustrations are givon in Subsidiary Table XT, page 131. 
In the chapter dealing with canto an attempt will be made to show that the 
status of a oaste has some relation to raco. It is certaiu that tjiero is a oon- 


ridorablo difference m race botw^een the northern and eastern and the w^esteni 
parts of the Pro vincas, the population in the two former having a greater 
admixture of aboriginal blood than the latter, ami it thus appears timt at the 
present time amongst the aboriginal races the proportion of females is higher 
than amongst the Aryan peoples of the west, and is increasing at a greater rate. 
The coitclusion thus drawn from tiiese Provinces appears to he corroborated by 
the experience in the Central Provinces, Pengal and Madras. Why tliis should 
bu ao, and whether the increase has been long continuing, and will oontiuue, 
ara questions about which the present state of knowledge hardly supply gruunda 
for a theory. It is usually the case that the lower the form of life is, tlio higher 
IS the rate of reproduction, and there is nothing improbable in the supposKion 
tliat this law applies to distinct races of mankind when these are living under 
approximately equal conditions. 1 q tho later paragraphs of this ehiiptor it 
will be shown that in the eastern port of tlie ProvincCfi, marrtagciB earlier, and 
inoro prevalent than in the west; theso facta are mentioned here as they may 
have some connection with the subject, though I uutinot trace it. 


C.—Civil cosnnios, 

107 . Meaning of tliG term. msirriGd,—In the venmeular rulos 
tho word used for marrieil was &h/ahti and no further otirptiry into details 
was directeiJ. Amongst Hindus the performance of the marriage eereinmiy 
bitfOik or shddi usually amounts to an irrevooablu betrothal only, and 
conjugal life does not cemmence for some time after, Tho beginning of 
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ooiijugtkl IUg is getiemily marked by the qauna, hidd or rttfc/nof} aW three 
words utenniiig de|jHrti)re or taking leave (i,e, by tlie bride from bet favher s 
hou^e). Til ere is n«» fixed interval between the marriage and the time when 
the bride leaves her father's house to go to live with her husband, which 
may be one, three, five or even seven years. Amongst Masahudns on the 
other hand the betrothal is not regarded as a part of the marriage ceremony, 
and marital relations eommenee immediately after the latter. 

108. A^e at marriage.— There is thus no reliable guide to the age 
at wluch eunjngal life begins amongst the Hindus in this part of India, except 
in the caie of a few of the lowest castes, such as the Haburas, amongst whom 
a marriage is oonsnmmated at once, but the weight of reliable evidence, is to 
the efibct that its commencement is usually postponed in all Giuases of the 
community till the ago of puberty has been attained. The rule directing the 
tiiarrbge of girls before puberty is ooutained iu scvei'al of the sacred books 
of tlie Hindus, but on the other hand there are equally valid rules that 
marriage must not be consummated bufure that age. The oldest works show 
conclusively that the uwriage of girls in early childhood was not universal, 
and similarly Table VIl shows tliat it is not to in actual practice at the 
present time. It may be admitted that in India tlie majority of females are 
cajMible of matrimonial life by the age of 15, however unfit for it tli^ may be 
plijiiicalty. in the age^period 10 — 15 however we find that about three* 
aeventha of the total number of Hindu females,' or not quite one-half, arc 
unmarried, while in the next period (15 — 20J less than one-eleventh are single. 
In contrast to these figures over 57 par cent. ofMosahudn females aged 10—15 
are unmarried and over 15 per cent, of those aged 15 — 20 are still single. 

Much lias been written as to the origin of the custom of child marriage. 
At'cordiiig to orthodox Hindu riew it arose as a means of preventing iimuomb 
ity, and there is nothing improbable b the view that this has contributed 
to make early marriage more prevaloiit. Whilo promiscuity b rare, even in 
the most debased races, instance of sexual license before maniogc being 
wLiked at, as long as it was w ithin the tribe, are not uncommon, and it may 
well be supposed, that a revolt i^amst what they saw going on amongst 
other tribes timn their own mfiaeuced the Hindus. The effects of climate 
must also bo ooiojidercd, Cicear noticed that the Gauls holieved that 
tliosc childTon in whom puberty was delayed wore the stronger, and also 
held sexual intcrcour^Ki by a man before the ago of 20 to be di.?gracofnl, 
and Tacitus also refors to the late adolesconco of the Germans. Table VII 
shows that no fewer than 17,899 males and 26,686 were married before 
they had reached the age of five, the great maji>rity of these being Hindus. 
There can be little doubt that as pointed out by ilr. Kialey inhjg Liitroduction 
to the “ Tribes and Castes of Bengal," the rule of hypergamy, which w ill be 
referred to in mure detail in Chapter VriX on caste, is disHnctly in favour 
of child marnsge. Briefly, that tulo lays down that a woman belonging to 
a particular division of a caste must many* a man ■whu bclonga to a diviiiir>n 
cf[Ual or superior to her own. It k obviously desirable to iibtuin a ]i us I mud 
as Boon as jmssihle, and in fimt there are ca-dcs w’ho oli^rvc what is known as 
pelnto nynntya, a citstom by wliioli childion yet unboni ajc promised in 
marriogo. Jlyfi«:gamy is not however unii ersal, and amongst iho majority 
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of ca^teH the custum of ohild itiarriagfi probably avisoa through an 
iuiitatiun of tJie higheat cikjtos, or aa alveady euggojrted, tlirough a rise iu tho 
stuDda.-d of mo. aUi:y. It ^3 noteu'orbhy that iu this^ iia in many reap'^otu, the 
j*eople iu the east of the Pro^incea whose race La decidedly mo: e mixed tluui that 
of the people iu the weatem portioUj Imve adfipteil the rule of child tuarriiige 
move atrictly than the latter. This may be gutheied fiom Subsidiary Tables 
XXI and XXTI, but it is still nioie clearly seen iu Table XXV, wlitcii idtowa 
the projortiou at each age-penod for eocli couditiou, and thus elimuiates the 
effects of variatiens iu the age di^ibutioti. Thus amongst moles aged 0— 1 U 
and 10—la the smallest proportion of uumaniud {leitiouii jsfound in tbu eastern 
plain, while auioiigst fctnoles at the same ages the Mirzapur district and the 
eastern plain are also conepicuouSj though in the later age the smallest propor¬ 
tion of uumarrietl females is found In the Central India Plateau, tu conuectlon 
withemly man iage a fact niny be noted to w hich iu 3 '^ attention was called by 
Mr. Moreland, Director of Xiund Records and Agricultur'o, Some enij^uirics 
were recently mode regarding the couBumption of grain, in which it was nectfi- 
sary to ascurtaiu the age at whicli cliildrcu should be considered equal to aduIU 
as hir US the coueuiiiption of food vras concerned. Kstiniates wore niiule 
independently by Deputy Collectors and Civil Surgeons, and they agreed on 
the whole that [u the western plain and western Sub-Him^la^'an districts thu 
age should be taken a'? IG for males aud 14 for females, while in other parts of 
the PiovinccB the agea a-C 18 and IG respectively. This result at first sight 
appears to conilict with what would be expected from the greater prevatciice 
of caily marriage iu the east, but it appears to me to be caused fay the 
greater prosperity of the ivestcrn districts and the superiority of the races 
found there. Although the ago- of puberty is probably earlier iu the cast 
tlian in the west, children Iu the latter are better fed, aud become equal to 
adults in the matter of food consumption earlier than children in the cast. 

The variatiDn in th^ cit^toms iu different cartes ia shown in Subgiduirv 

■Ir 

Table XKIV. Pot some castes the figures are shown .separately for selected 
districts in the east aud the west of the Provinces. Thus amongst 
Banias iu the we.steru diatrieta of Meerut and Morodabad 993 and 998 males 
out of everj" 1,000 under the age of 5 are unmarried, while in Gorakhpur 
the proiwrlion falls to 934, In the next age-pe.iud, 5—12, the proportion of 
unma.rled uiales is still well over 800 in the westeru districts, but it falls to 580 
in Gorakhpur, und the tigu. es fiu' females show even u greater contrast. The 
difference Is also fitjongly marked in the case of Alihs, a middle class ea«te, 
and Xumlulia, a biwe.” class, Ui' the castes dealt with ui the tabic the lowest 
projio.tion of uiimariieJ jnjraons of both sexes in the nge-poriod, 0—5, is found 
mnongst Kumluira in Go:’at!hpu.*, and in the next age-period, 5 — 12, aujung.st 
Banins in Goriikhpur iu the ca^ of males, and Xuvuluirs in tlie same district 
iu tlie oa<>e of fenwle^. At Uio otlier end of the scale it will bu seen tlint tho 
jirojjortion of uiiinmTied perHons at theso enriy ages is highest in those castes 
wliich Imve litllo or no ailmixtiUe of Aryitu bluuil such as the Pusi, Snha'.'ya 
Thih u aud Doiu of Kuiuaun. The general cunclusioiis ns to the age at njar- 
riago which these figures supply uinj' bo stintniarizcd as follows 

(l) If a casta Is foujid in all ijjuta of the Proviuces marrkga is earlier 
in the east than in the west. 
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(2) Castea of medium or low position wbioli have a considerabla admix¬ 
ture of Arjaii blood tend to favour child marriage as much aa, and 
in some uasee mure thaiu fbe higher castea. 

{3J Castes which have fairly recently become Hindus have not yet 
adopted ao strictly the rule of child marriage. 

109. PrevaleilC6 of Ql&rriage. — Tlie followiog figures illostrate 
the diffureticc between the proportion of single, married and widowed ]>ersoua 
in these Fruviocea and hi a few European eeuntrieSi taking only those who aro 
aged 15 and over 



Single. Married!. 

"Widowed. 


f Ail rcligios. 10 

T1 

19 

P, and Oadb 

. Hfstlus ... 19 

71 

10 


^ MiihimiiuitiliLDa, 11 

73 

16 

United Xin^gm 

... ... 42 

49 

3 

G&TUtMUf 

... 38 

53 

9 

Frfinc^ 

... ... 35 

54 

11 

Ital^ 

M. 30 

54 

10 

HiJDgiry 

... 23 

m 

11 

The figuroa by sexes are still more 

striking, for while 

ia England 


Wales 41 per cent, of males and 39 per ceni, of females are tinmamed, the 
percentages in these Frovinces are 18 for Hindus and 17 for Masalm&ns in 
the case of males, hut only 3 and 4, respectively, in the case of females. 
Tho difference between Hindus and Masalmiins in respect to the prevalence 
of marriage appears more ok-arly from Subsidiary Table X\H, whicli shows 
that while out of 10,000 of eithei' aex at all agee, only 4,461 males and 3 019 
females remain single amongst Hindus, 4,673 males and 3,417 females are 
uuuiarricd amongst Maaalmilns, Jains come between Hindus and ^Issalmans 

I*. 130 , XFii. respect, while the figures for Aryas are 

distorted by the fact that the members of this 
religion include a larger proportion of persons at the middle ^es of life than 
most commonities. Amongst Christiarw 6,212 males and 4,428 females out of 
10,000 of each sex retnain unmarried, but those figures of course include 
Europeans. As in the ease of child marriage, the practice of the east differs 

9 i«t isv s west, and fewer persona in the 

east remain single than in the west. In the 
case of males the lowest proportion of iinmArriod persons ia found in the 
ceittml plain folioVrcd by the eastern, but iu the case of females the Central 
India Plateau cornea first, and Mirzaptir district and the eastern plain next. 
The prevalence of marriage amongst diflerent castes is shown in Subsidiary 
Table XX I\ , froTn which it appears that the conclusions arrived at regard¬ 
ing child tuan'iage apply elosely to tho coTiditiona of marriage at all ages 
togctlier, Tlie caste in which the highest proportion of unmarTiod persons 
is found is the Thdru of Naiiii Till, while the smallest is amongst the Eanlas 
of Goraklipiir. 

110, Variations since 188L — The age distt ihutlon and civil condi¬ 
tion of 19,000 persons of each sex *is shown in Subsuliary Table X\^ni, but 
a fomjiariaon ^ subject to corrections on account of variations in the age 
distribution at the ditferent years of census, which are especially noticeable 
in the early years of life. Thus, Table XVIII shows that the proportion of 
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UQiuarrled males ia 10,000 has deereaaed from 4,503 to 4,494, and of the unmar- 
ritni fenmles Iws increasod from 3,071 to 3,079. If the population over the age 
of 5 hoMr’ever be cotiaidored it will appear tliat the propoHion of single pereunfl 
has increased as shown below 

Percentage of vnmArricd on tetnl. 

Both iwxeB* AIaIcs. Femajee. 

... ... aS-4 sa-s 102 

1901 ... 20 2 37.3 20-5 

while talcing the population aged 15 and over the percentagca have been 

Biith eextw. Muleu. Femnlca. 

1891 ... 04 17 1.5 

... ... 10'4 17'7 2*6 

As was explatntfd in Chapter II the circumatancos of the last decade have 
had an appreciable effect in reduebg the number of marriages, which is shown 
in tiiese figures, and this is still more clearly marked in the two ago^periods 
10—15 and IS— 20 , marriages at which mast in the majority of cases have 
tallon m the period. The percentages of unmarried females in these periods 

at each eeiisus durtug the last twenty years have been :_ 

1681 , 1801 . 1001 , 

10—15 ... .„ 42 gg ^ 

li'j .20 ... 0 6 9 

Tile contrast in prosperity between the two decades was so great that 
these figurea point to the conclusion that the social moventents for postpone* 
meut of niairiage are altogether overborae at present by the effects of the 
seasons, The three parts of Subsidiary Table XX comporo the proportiona at 
each of the four main age^perlods in 1801, 1891 and 1901, and they indicate 
that child marriage ia increasing, for the proportion of unmarried children 
under the age of ton has fallen in the case of both moles and females. TJie 
number of uninacriod poisons of both sexes between the ages of 10 and 15 
decreased between 1381 and 1S91, but rose again in 1901, though in the case 
of males it is still below the figures of 1881. In the latest age-period, 40 and 
over, there has lieen a considerable increase in the number of unmarried 
persons of both sexes, 

111 , of widows,—In many countries, if not most 

that are civilized, there m a prejudice against the remarriage of widows, but 
in India it is strictly forbidden to the higher castes of orthodox Hindus, by 
social custom, and by some of the sacred books. One of itis ooussquonces woa 
the institution of sati imposmg on widows the duty of sclf-eacrifice on the 
tuneral pyre of thoir husbands, and although forbidden by the law, coses of s<tt£ 
still occasionally take place. It is certain that widow luairiage in aiteient 
days, although not (wpidar, ivas not actually forbidden, but the prohibition is 
old, as Hiuen Tsiatig refers to it in the seventh eentiuy A. D, By the 
passing ot Act XV of 18 5G it is no longer illegal for a widow to remarry. 
The social prohibition bowever only extends to the castes included in the 
first five groups of I he social system and to certain sections of a few other 
castes which arc trying to rise, roughly to a quarter of the whole population. 
In the other castes although it exists nominally in so fat that the full 
marriage ceremony cannot be performed more than once for the same wotnan, 
remarriage with much simplified ritual can take place under the name of 
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'/Aarewo, kttr^o or fa^at wliieh ia perfectly legal, and tlie oflVipriiig of 
nrhich ia legitimate. It acetas to me cot improbable tLat the statute refeiTcd 
to alwve haa jjaTtly failed ui its object because it appears to rw^uire the full 
marriage eeremuuy which is entirely opposed to public fecliug. In these 
Provinces, at ajij' rate, the propoi tiem of widows to w'idowei'S does not is id icate 
the rigidity wliieh characterifioa the social lule in other parts of India, for 
there are only 2,391 widows to every 1,000 widoweis, while in England in 
1801 iiiore were 2,310, and in Germiiny as many as 2,784 not inchiding 
divorced pereonH. Even amongst Hindus the piopoition only rises to 2,4Ui, 
while amongst Muhamitjodans it falls to 1,684. TJie varying practice in dhiei'ent 
castes appears from Part C of yuhsliiiary Table XXtV, and in this case also 
there is a difference between the pj uctice of east and west within tj^e Prov¬ 
inces, To the cast the proljibition on widow remarriage is geueially kss 
strong than in the west, wlule it is stronger in high castes than in low. 
The Kuitnis urn an esauiplo of a caste which, as will be shown in the chapter 
on caste, a;e tiy-iiig to rise ui the social scale, and arc stoppijig the re¬ 
marriage of widows. The prohibition seems non-existent in the east; of Tliiruij 
and weak amongst Dorns, Saliaryas, Filsis, Kok, and Koiis, Mr. Hieley has 
suggested that hypeigaijiy is an huportaiit factor here also, as the remarrktgo 
of w idows would obviously reduce the chances of marriage for spinstei s. This 
probably applies to some of thu highest castes, but in the great majoriiiy of 
castes it dooa not appear to have beejv no important as the widosiu'ead feeling 
agauiBt remarriage of widow s, and the imitation of the emstoma of the few 
higher castes, 

112. Divorce. — Under the rules, divorced persons were shown as 
wdclgwed, if they had not married Bgain. Amongst Hindus it is u. doubtful 
question how lar divorce is allowed. In the higher castes it is peniiissible to 
a hushaijd to get rid of a wife who is uucliaste, but if this is done the woman 
is not free to many again, while the status of the husband is not affected as 
he could, in must cases, legally many again whether he bid a wife or not. 
In tile lower castes however divorce seems to be rccoguiscil anil tlie decree is 
pronounced by tlie caste but oidy on account of inchas-tity on the 

part of the wife. Here also tlie woman would not he free to marry again 
legally, a.s she would be turned out of her caste at the same time as she was 
divorced- Amongst Muhatiiinaduus divorce is of courfle ttcriuittcd, wdth the 
usual formalities and restrictions of the Muhammadan law, but whatever tlie 
practice Iti other Muliammadan countries il is most exceptional in these 
I roiiuccs. In practice it is made aliuost iuipossihle by tlic enormous dowers 
promised at marriage, w'hich have to lie paid if a wiiumii is divorced, and b 
cotLsequence of a law Huit hi which this np^iearcd to be n hardship, opinions 
wore recently oollecteil as to tlie advisability ol allowing courts the powers to 
reduce a promised dowry where it wiis excessive. The unanimitv with which 
the proposal was condemned by all classes of Muhammadans showed that 
the rratriction on divorce was recognised a? beneficial, and this neniiment coii- 
trasts strongly with the views held in some western couutrieg. TJius Professor 
Xjctoumean writes It is therefore probable tlint a iuture more or In^ss 
distant will inaugurate the r egime of monogamic unions, freely contracted, ami 

* '' Eipltiiioa »f Murrik^p, " pNga 95s, 
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at ucisfl freely didsotved by simple mutual cousimt.” In IndiA, at any 

rate, tbat future us certainly far distant, 

113. Polyg'amy — Sul>aidiaiy Table XXIII shows that taking the 
Proriiices us a whole there are 1,010 married females to every 1,000 married 
male^, the proportion being only 1,007 in the case of Hindus and 1,032 in the 
ca.%e of Mnhammadans. 

Amongst the latter eveiy natural division except the Hirndlayan tract 
shows an excess of married women over manicd men. The pro[>ortion mcrcases 
fairly regularly in hoth these religions from west to east, and while in the 
eastern poriiuns mlgratiou probably affects tlic increase, a considarntion of the 
emigration statistics leads to the conclusion that in spite of this there b a 
substantial difference, and that polygamy la more prevalent in eastern districts 
than in western. In cities the effects of polygamy are apt to be marked, by the 
presence of considerable numbers of married men whose wives arc elsewhere. 

114. Poly&ndry.— Folyaudty is recognised and nourishes in the hill 
pargana of Jaunsdr Bawar in the Bchra Dun district. Prom a meiuoranduui 
prepared by Major Campbell, Cantonment Magistrate of Gliakrdta, the principal 
features of the system appear to be as follows. The hnsbanda must uU be sons 
of the same mother or by the same set of bnsbands. Hie advantages of the 
system are locally said to Ho in the fact tliat land does not become subdivided 
and quarrels are preventod. When the eldest brother is at home he shares a 
bed with the wife, and in his absence the next eldest brother takes his placo 
and so on. The other brothers liave to take their opportunity of approach¬ 
ing the wife in tlie day time in the fields. A brother may take a separate 
wife and in such a case, may continue to enjoy the common wife as well. If 
the other brothers do not object. Or, he may separate, and obtains hia share 
of the family property, but if ohildren have been born his sbaro is reduced. 
It sometimes happens that a hou-sehold has several wives in eommon. One 
ci^e was reported in which the family consisted of 8 brothers, six being sons 
of one mother, and two of another. The family first married three wnves who 
were possessed in common, but su1ise4|ucutly one of them took anot her wife* 
Later the six full brothers appropriated the first three wives ami the other 
two sons the new wife. There is no prohibition on the marriage at the satno 
time of two sisters, though this is rare, and a specific reason wa.s given in 
one case, etg., that the first wife bore only daughters. Polyandry is usually 
said to bo the effect of an excess of males over females, and it is certain that 
there is such an excess in Jaunsiir Bdwar whore there are only 814 fomolca t-o 
1,000 males, and the excess is still more marked in the birth-rate which gave 
during three years ending 1000 only 702 females per l.OUO males. It has 
been said that polyandry generally results from female infanticide, but thero 
is no trace of this ever having existed in Jaunsdr Hdw'ar. A considerable 
number of females are said to bo married to porsous in the Tehri State and in 
Garhwdl, and there docs not appear to be any excess of unmarried women. 
Prom this brief account it will appear that the polyandry of JaunsAr resembles 
the patriarchal system of Tibet and not the matriarchal system of the 
Nahs of Southern India, Tim appears mure eloarly from the customs uf in¬ 
heritance. If a man dies hia brother or brothera succeed. If thero are no 
brothers surviving the son takes all. Palling a son, the widow takes, but only 
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Jop her lifetime^ atid sho fopfeits thlis if sho mornos Agaiu ia a villng^ 
other tlian the one her deceased husbands belonged to. If there is no brother 
or son. and the widow is disinherited, first cousms on the Other's side, if there 
be any, may succeed, 

115. Foniflilfl infa piticido.*— There can be no donbt that the practice 
of hypergamy was chiefly responsible for the female infanticide for which these 
Provinces long bore an unenviable reputation. It is obvious that in a caste 
where hypergamy was compulsory there must be some ditScnlty b obtaining 
suitable husbands for girls belougbg to the higher divisions, and it was 
ustuil m poor fonijliea to get rid of them by on over^dose of opiam, or by 
drownmg them in milk. Even when actual murder had been given up, it is 
certab that female children were neglected, and died at a g^reater rate than 
males. Special statistics, wore therefore prepared, m the case of those divi'' 
slons of the castes (Kdjput, Xhir, Jdt and Taga) which had ever bson pro* 
olaimod, and to eliminate errarj, they were prep^od only for those villi^ea m 
W'hioh these divisions hod been proclaimed. A special report will be made on 
the subject, and it is sufitcieot here to give the results geuerally. In the case 
if infants under one year of age 782 females to 1,000 mulea are found, and 
although this figure is low it mdicotes that actual murder is not teaortod to. 
In the oge^poriod 1 5 at which the efl^cts of neglect would stiU be noticed 

the proportion rises to 824, while about the age of 5 it falls to 735, the pro- 
[jortion «t all ages being 743, 
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1 Lftoa 

1-304 

1,BG3 

I,16fi 

1.404 1 


i^ea 

6-10 „ 

1 lnS$6 


1,532 

1,S92 

1,176 

i IhSSS 

1.141 

1,107 

W-l« « 

l,r&6 

Ifijl 

1,£76 


1,054 

' 1,1341 

1,U17 

1W8 

15—SO ... 

sKy» 

700 

, 647 

i 755 

B54 

Itai 

634 

mi 

s«—*a ,., 

B8L 


S07 

esi^a 

983 

S30 

915 


as- 30 „ 


aiKi 

651 

@65 

S,03l 

BB7 

m 

3B7 

30-86 MT 

677 

068 

8£5 

543 

8IU] 

77J 

663 

Sll 

86—10 

556 

670 

6£7 

681 

003 

£S0 

606 

G8» 

*0—66 - 

aufi 

723 

Ofl' 

70ft 

Ollj 

&oq 

740 

7X8 

■*6—60 

370 

501 

359 

334 

439 

3B4 

43B 

420 

60-6S 

465 

605 

Bfl5 

$S£ 

4£D 

473 

5Ci 

m 

66—flO 

174 

176 

105 

100 

241 

£Dd 

314 

338 

80 anl «T«r « 

4f$t> 

6S6 

60] 

083 

429 

CHhl 

599 

£39 

T®tol „ 

10,000 

10,000 

10^000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

Uwn «,• 

84jrf. 10 4 
41100 tJUL 

iS jrfc 7'3 
4MontlkL 

1S4 

nVAtkii, 

*5 yri. 5 0 
tnu«tbi. 

25 3ffi. 4^4 

1 mliDtiAi. 

SV jn. 11*7 
mUhtLL 

1 

S7 ^ 2 *5 
muntbi*. 

£5 lO-a 

mantbi. 
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StTSSiDiASY T&iili: Aje ratiLtn of IGOjOOO of tra^A ««*► 


Jlbdn*. 


Ag«* 

SlAiH. 

Feauloi. 

( 

>ctrKU 

■ 

^tiu3otli0d try S 
5 t*l 

fiUDOtliiO. by 
bm«. 

ActMl. ^ 

inOflihMl bjS 
ftTBiL 

fMoalbeO \y 
Uniw 


1 

•■r 

a 

4 

G 

0 

7 

liifiat. 

11,059 

5.050 

5j>5r 

fpSOl 

5,301 

B,S10S 

t 

l.fiu , 

2,4ti7 

2,57a ' 

2^aS£9 

2/117 

a,Mis 


i,nt7 

2.497 

3.i3C*> 

3,122 


s,80a 

3 

2,a'H 

2,491 

XTtMr 1 

1.1 >0» 

2,7lEf 

£.yiO 

4 

i,efai 

2,7^341 1 

iTOfi 

2,(177 

tr7^7 

S,930 

T4t*l W* £3—4 

12.488 

13.288 

13.620 

14^80 

14,608 

14.711 

& 

3.0130 

2,7HS 

Mio 

5^.624 

!t.723 

*,6*7 

d 

2;>S7 



2.033 

2,533 

7,508 

7 

S,724 

3,74# 

2,082 

1.766 

2,452 

£.410 

8 

5^511 

?,yo5 

2,(W3 

2.5 Id 

2,UG 

*,318 

U 

2,Oft3 


2,095 

lt04l 

2,295 

£445 

TaiMl S-y . 

ld.723 

13^732 

13,388 

124182 

12,424 

13,115 

IQ 

3^(1 

2,799 


^494 

2.143 

2^1x5 

Jt 

lllV.jfl 

2.S81 

2,514 

I.IGO 

l.QTl 

2,045 

13 


2,rti5 

2,409 

«,*G0 

um 

1,048 

la 

1,875 

?.53lO 

S.32Q 


1,774 

1.881 

14 

!t.a5f 

S.40^J 

f.iJ9 

175 L 

1*957 

1.912 

ToW — 10—1* 

It 

13.218 

13.61 S 
l.J<50 

12,080 

6,886 ' 

IpOl^G 

6.V18 

1.509 

9.890 

IjBi 

Id 

s,is!7 

1,9&I 

l5,r^5l 

2;(J05 

1.711 

1,759 

17 

tUT 

ijoa 

i.m 

b44 

1/MS. 

1,7M 

J« 



U8S7 


IAM- 

tpToe 

IQ 

1.057 

tOfS5 

1.910 

m 



ToUJ 1I5--1P 


8,183 

6.002 1 

V,7»6 


tflUBfifi 

Si> 

3.194 

i,854 

1J05 

S.WI 


1,721 

ijds 

Si 

1,147 

1,571 

1.750 

088 ^ 


C3 

IJdlS 

1,6S0 


2.900 

•MM' 

1,771 

SQ 

091 

1,932 

1,070 

717 


i^Tiftl 

E4 

1.1»5 

1.915 

l.U&ii 

1.554 

1,700 

6|&S 

IJBOD: 

ToUl 50—34 

SS 

, 7,333 

4;i7o 

S.33S 

l.fi2l 

8^83 

1,071 

6,467 

1 4.491 

6,146 


U L3 

IJSJl 

l.fi&7 

1,290 

ftOl? 

l.Wi 

;liiSW; 

27 

Sf) 

7di 

1,491 

1,847 

i,im 

i^oTa 

1.(1441 

93^ 

1.641 

t«9 

SC 

44^5 

1,059 

1,001 

370 

l.9(W 

*.* 2S— 

fi,234 

7,886 

8,248 

6,622 

6,023 

8,875 

3{i 



1.ES4 

4,447 

l;hi4i 

1,635 

Ql 

570 


1,489 

737 

Koas 

1,678 

JI3 

1,940 

1J49 

1,420 

1,917 

1.578 

1,594 

3S 

549 

1.550 

1.405 


1.574 

1,474 

S4 

71U 

1.550 

1 1.413 


1,443 

1,44* 

TqUI M-3i 

s,7as 

7,686 

7i2eB 

8.360 

8,007 

7,828 

35 

sf,474 

1,007 

1^41X1 

lE,t*27 

1,1X3 

1,491 

00 

1,124 

],11H 

1.031 


tl48 

1,391 

»7 

4^0 

1.040 

L.aia 

329 


I,»7ti 

OH 

HOi 

1,475 

1,26U 

749 

1.590 

1,909 

3Q 

3(i7 

1.549 

1.221 

SLUl 

t,44i> 

1,*54 

TcrtJll SB—OQ 

8.248 

6,067 

8.844 

64^ 

8^67 

8,768 

4C» 

4,1304 

1.412 

l.lfil 

5.39X 

1.512 

1,U«> 

41 

480 

1,0416 

ItlfiO 

478 

1.450 

i.tsa 

43 

7[4 

1.9£tU 

I.l£3 

(Ml 

tp497 

1,159 

43 

441 

t)f»a 

1.12J1 

4(m 

851 

1,117 

44 

fi^4 

9Jl« 

1,08:1 

41'fO 

8‘J9 

ItOTS 

T&tfcl 40—44 

6^82 

e,037 

6.683 

7p438 

8,13® 

6,868 

44 

^,il6 

935 

1/J5a 

2.134 

734 

1JM7 

Id 

38S 

«1J9 

1.011 

354 

TtwJ 

1,0D4 

47 


71^1 

677 


717 

967 

4d 

flOS 

1JI43 

990 

019 

i.ojia 

875 

49 

no 

UChU 

842 

249 

M"0 

543 

iGtml 4S—la 

3,831 

4.885 

4,772 

3.5S0 

4^346 



WJQTl 

1,002 

! Till 

3,91il( 

J.tai 

SOS 

fil 

171 

OBI 

TBO 

4S7 

1.044 

771 

Gt 

457 

t>57 

7*)0 

4Si 

i.on 

735 

Of 

1^4 

415 


105 

519 

744 

G4 

543 

439 

4MU 

1 £.'Xl 

450 

7s»* 

ToW ... CO—54 

4,734 

3,7 B 2 

3.888 

8^204 

4,163 

8,778 

CS 

im 

m 

11119 

1.154 

384 

693 

5d 


586 

CiU 

219 

a.w 

061 

BT 

1 JHfl 

500 

G27 

120 

390 

636 

E8 

J43 

rtl» 

434 

224 

m 

SS9 

50 

isr» 

580 

400 

1X3 

79* 

639 

ToUl 04—5SJ 

1.833 

2.337 

2.363 

1.644 

2.733 

, 8,078 

00 ftod ^ 

4,100 

a,Q«o 

3,915 

i 

0.719 

Gw4£r7 

e,as9 
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SuTSiuiAJiY Table IV ^—Age ntwtn p/100^.000 p/ 



MnlurataAtfiilifl. 


Mhlin. 

r^iwilei. 


5iiiAOtli*4 ! 

ti>nt> 

1 

ActnnL 

din«ot1»^ 

flvw. 

SunothAti 

tfitlB. 

t 

3 

0 

10 

11 

12 

11 

Xnfmil- \ 

Moy 

9,150 

M86 

B.fl07 

3.067 

3AG2 

1 1 

L7Lja 

£,3Pfi 

2.732 

1.974 

2,933 

-d,mn 

% 



2.070 

33Si 

2^ 

2,988 


2.4U 

£.310 

2.0.78 

2,75S 

S.Tlt® 

1.911 

4 



a;uyi 

£.735 

2,D3B 

2.83^1 

TotKl 0—» 


18.4B1 

13,043 

14,203 

16,116 

16*404 

A 


xM^ 

8,702 


2.751 

a,7S0 


SyC27 


2,51 B 

2,570 

2,793 


7 

2JIJ63 

S.771 

t,ll4U 

%UA 

2.o?.a 

2/.CI 

« 


S.71I3 

5pm 

2-rOas 

ajiia 

2,458 




2,5Ki 

2,0*7 

2,4^18 

2,5^1 

Tcbl a—9 

L3.8S4 

13.714 

13^00 

13,360 

13,367 

13^24 

IQ 

3,ai2 


r,6S8 

6,003 

£,4^^.i 

2,3^ 

n 



«,*j^7 

l.MO 

IMU 

K.1&S 

13 

ajp0 

2.SSi 

3,303 

2.004 

L02ft ' 

2,077 

id 


2.3*0 

2.3)0 

1.000 " 

1.719 

2.1187 

14 


2.03:1 

a.250 

L016 

L0I(» 

l^^^7 

Tol*] ... lO-U 

12^ 

13.741 

ii,e&D 

10,180 

10,289 

10.623 

IE 

1S,3S0 

l.!5iW 


LlHUi 

1 1 ( 

L91G 

Id 


1,958 

2.050 


1.8412 i 

L8<5 

IT 

l.swa 

1,740 

I 41 SO 

75s 

1,020 

L«17 

IB 

s/;8(t 

Id>64* 

L0a» 

2,17 J 

2.S12 

1,807 

If) 

L2oy 

liSlMS 

1,S53 

729 

1,8*1 

1.880 

Touil IS—in 

&,6B« 

0.361 

0,000 

0.138 

0,048 

0,316 

30 

6^4ay ■ 

1,£iOl 

L700 

4,9i:K> 

2.017 

I.8M 

21 


ljli» 

1.70 i 


L70D 

1,845 

2* 

1,1^06 

1,723 

L72fl 

1.735 

3,805 

1.8+4 

£3 

1J16 

1,730 

1,737 

oaa 

Lftfl 

2,87t 

24 

1,'JOd 

1.770 1 

l»7u3 

l.2oa 

l.UJT 

L8Sa 

ToUl 2P--34 

8.643 

B.012 

8,710 

0,023 

0,419 

9.307 

2E 

a.TiKJ 



6.iM 

um 

1,851 

eu 

54U 

LOU 

hm 

781 

3,D£4S 


ST 

P4P 

.V^as 

1,078 

570 

I,7a7 

L813 

ss 


L7C0 

1.020 

l:s3 

l,DSl 

1,744> 

2il 

^aa 

L<K>i 

1^576 

4 ID 

7,8ia 

IXOT 

ToUl S5-£^l 

7p67S 

8,214 

8,260 

9,000 

0,237 

8^89 

SO 

4,3?.! 

L747 

L51T 


LtW5 

1,672 

11 

t]64 

LftTS f 

L471 

20s 

1,657 

1,504 

33 

1.213 

1.030 

1^410 

L2£t^^ 

IdUS 

L414 

33 

72a 

1,1 ID 

1,3£I4 

lyg 

LU17 

1 1.676 

94 

731 

LSOl 

MU 

846 

1418 

lj32tl 

T^Ul 90-W 

3,340 

7*828 

7tl46 

8*0OB 

7,800 

7*199 


8.724 

L12^> 

Laos 

2.H70 

8DS 

1,38+ 

3d 

71a 

1J06 

L233 

770 

P8S 

l,3S0 

97 

56^ 

L044 

MI3 

181 

DCG 

1.190 

83 

1143 


L140 

U4i 

:,aa5 

Lisa 


473 

U8rt6 

1.104 

250 

1401 

1.109 

To1*l 8^—311 

8,232 

6.780 

fl,Oll 

43iB 

6,633 

6,931 

41 

a.!JCni 

LSt.*!* 

ijm 

5,u7d 

La9& 

LOdd 

4L 

433 

1,183 

LiJM 

367 

L5a;l 

IdW 

4S 

filW 

1.246 

itoa 

mf 

L^S 

1,019 

AA 

686 

851 


317 

im 

Loao 

44 

7SsO 

825 

tUHl 

ant 

77a 

I.Ot+ 

ToUl 4P—44 

6,337 

6,312 

6.033 

6,B(^ 

6,964 

6477 

49 

IpSld!# 

;, TOT 

IMl 

2Jf»7 

C8;j 

1,006 

44i 

607 

746 

958 

sat 

TlS 

[i7a 

47 

OTd 

mi 

£•00 


GOD 

95<1 

4« 

416 

im 

8-10 

47d 

14«l 

800 

« 40 

544 

077 

aia 

£53 

14+4 

825 

ToUl 43—*tl 

3.491 

4.161 

4,436 

3,446 

4,392 

4,632 

EiJ 

d.iaa 

\m 

7W 

4,555 

1475 

7«L 

fit 


LPio 

750 

310 

L105 

Ttft 

&8 

44a 

wa 

723 

855 

1,DT5 

TOO 

C3 

517 


722 

1 325 

sm 

fUiO 

-* &* 

481 

' 540 


U8 

3^ 

8-15 

ToUl ^ fi0-^S4 

4;a06 

4,124 

3,607 

6,374 

4X166 

3*674 

56 

l.ldT 

401 

508 

1,021 

283 

6f»U 

m 

JUl 

424 

030 

88 

£93 

i 5i4 

67 

133 

575 

m 

04 

S82 

+90 

63 

17B 

osa 

&ie 

175 

5IJ8 

42(1 

6^1 

S)P 

11441 

48f> 

01 

mi 

4(IS 

ToUl ^ 

1,076 

2,609 

2^1 

1,409 

3^6 

2^0 

Pa And Oftfr 

j 6^410 

4.720 

^jm 

U,tOi 


4.u7d 
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SirmiDtAQir V.—nSAoipitij fa 074 atit} au m fA# 

Provinces tiftri Oudh dwrin^ ISfil-lOOU. 




XTtiilof 1 jf Af. 

1 am] tinilBr 3 ;rnri. 

1 4 JAll IBTI^r 10 1 

Id lod nn^ 16 

jKin, 

Aur, 







1 




MiOttf. 

Fimle*. 

afaiJ!4, 


3laliCL 

Fiunalfii. 

SlaWi. 1 

F-miJtik- 

I 



3 

4 

6 

a 

7 

a ’! 

« 

3sai 

■IH 

mjM 

lISOpU? 

135,403 

124,670 

' 4^,038 

31,759 

23,312 

11^051 

jHi]2 

■-■■P 

191,333 


132,!»5l 


' 48,851 

37*196 

a7,fiL*» 

18,1141 

im 

-■* 

lS3.riCH 

161,320 

PI ,761 

88,710 

25.060 

19,81K1 

14,021^ 

11^3 

3tt^^ 


E71,7S8 

240,184 

i^OiOai 

193,730 

1 04.012 1 

+9,5^ 

20.770 

10.941 

16^2 

■ + ■ 

iflo,aw 

168,860 

112,500 

113,058 

35,803 

££8,180 

t\km 


3isnfi 


StiCi.l7fi 


iaft,il43 

233.875 

41,410 

54.084 

9iJ>07i> 


3SM7 



236.788 

173,025 

171,205 

05,511 

&1i5&9 

$4,581 

24.560 

WfiS 

1+4 

389,ii;i*5 

masa 

194^56 

108,311 

a0.2t4 

£1^,809 

tumn 1 

16^843 

J»n9 

l¥l 

S7a,uia 


]B2,072 

133,.042 

40.^ 

8^143 

1 


liKlU 

in' 

£38,197 

210.114 

ll2r0U8 

114,010 

98,994 

90.1507 

MMS 1 

17.450 

Tdta 

■" 


1,920,441 

i,ai3,4«a 

1,310,607 

444,830 

849,057 

24«,408 

1 1 

173,994 

1 







M atid tiniic^r 40 

40 itml ttndflr 60 



lb ana sn jMni, 

20 asLl A.ttu«r 30 y^mra. 

jaaffc 

1 



1 










FuTTlAJe^, 

Uibi. 

Peiniilfa 

Maldi- 

Finnalid*. 

Aiite*. 


1 

IIP 

11 

13 1 

15 

14 

15 


17 

10^^1 

M + 

244^1 

27,0k3 


7o,firJi 

72,7iM 

60.ft5!l 

7fl,6RO 

S?,C1^ 


+ 0P 

18,U31^ 

3i4>lH 

7pgp>5 

tAi.tin 

ta,4!!l 

flTpiSTl 

643,612 

Hr,tir4 

i!f»a 

i 14 

10p4i« 

19;i!3l 

4+i,tiS2 1 

48,480 

60*317 

'■4J.%iLl7 

65415 



■ + A 

atUHlL 

3U,1181 

W17 

8l3,78f> 

66,073 

70.351 

E 1.014 

70,»fiU 

1S05 

--* 

£l,&Da 

33,614 

mnfm 

60,456 

aii,42il 

&5.933 

74,051 

6$,4Da 

IH^ii 

An- 

211,311 

20,31^2 

72J39 

£i3,;Sj;s& 

tt(M51 

E^,2ll0 

§41,941 

03,V«H 

iiin7 

■ ■ + 

23,817 

301811 

03^093 

76,201 

!p7p074 

70.312 

111^315 

•v.'ia? 

l«tt3 

■ ■A 

20 , 34 a 

2X^3 

. 65k£34 

67,031 

fi6.tOL 

ItWGl 

112.004 

63,Si7a 

ifrpa 

+f¥ 

21,370 

25,225 

IV0.3HI 

0 kt^2 

01,374 

51.161 

l!]£,E7u 

ea.pso 


«+ 

23.356 

97,203 

tt2.*C2 

07^^135 


62,5^1 

«7p2tJl 

Ea.ii? 

Total 

+ ■4 

24a,aas 

aaa.iai 

flQS^BS 

a77,4sa 


Be7,ai? 

1 781.521 

^O05,B3S 


Twa. 

60 au4 linger 00 yum*- 

60 ^tfur# 4*fl4 TiiP*Ard<, 


SThTihh 

Frmali^Bn 


F^nnI-BL 

MrIl‘1, 

pomaTiif- 

L 

Ih 

__ III _ 


21 

22 


1 

JfilflX „,, ,M 

1802 .■■ -111 ■■>-< 

1802 ^,, pn 

1804 ip, i-p MP 

1805 141 P-- 

1393 ,-_4 ■I'it ■-<-< 

1S07 i-.HM '»■ »■■ 

IBOO 1*1 P-* 

11W ... -- — 

19U0 mw ■■■ 

Totil 

1 

79,441 
83,778 
6&tl85 
O^SpOlft 
74.001 
^1.949 
194,900 
Qt\m 
04.668 
04,t^H3 

67.354 

01^70 

4I.8&7 

^y>i7 

e2.2fJ2 

78.101 

48.576 

ao,032 

40.097 

67.321 

Ofl^eae 

o$jio 

11V7^ 

§’j;,i£4 

87.141 

105.768 

0^816 

110.888 

72,ttefi 

ToMti 

7Aijaa 1 

63^75 

9*(,443 

(18,085 

70.690 

95.4^1 

69,371 

00.532 

01426 

134^212 

602,0+8 

I. (K5IJ126 
737,573 
§42.803 

J, 023,51§ 
072.tMl2 
§17,007 
7CMk3M 

745.811 

t.527j5Q!0 

011*353 

TSfO.OOl 
§75^774 
! 012,«5T 

720p;54 
091 

7Bapea8> 

681,501 

888,748 ©00.967 

S441,0S3 

7,171.806 

r 


SuBfliiMAnY Table Va,— ’Showing the dmifift of fsvicUe^ to IjOOO ai ^eH«4Hcll7^l 

p$fiodH fijT 10 ^sars iSHl-ltKXK 


Voar. 

6 Afld QDdar 10 

jgan. 

ID ani! under 13 
j«n. 

i 

‘ IS And TtmlPT 2D 

1W91 

■ «A 
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SrmiDiAKY Tabcis XVII.—UurtMWion hj Civil ComlitWH and main 
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Chapter V.-EDUCATIOJr. 


11 6. Meaning of tlie term “ literate."—For censos purposes tlie 
tern " literate " ouly deiiotes “ able to read and write." It ia important to 
jiotiec that a knowledge of both reading and mlliJig wa.s insisted on, becao^ 
not a few natives know thu alphabet Bufficiuntlj' well to be able to spell out 
the meaning of a book, though they aru unable to write at all- On the otb^ 
hand, still uioi^ pereous are able to produce a scrawl which con be recognised 
as a name when one la told wliat it is, though they arc unable to write 
anylliiug else or to read aiiytbing at all. The standard of liteiacy is thus 
H low one, anil it wa-s not thought desirable to attempt to define it at all by 

reference to any of the recognised exaimnatioiui. In the comae ol tours of 

inapeetlon the difliculty of deciding whethm- a person was litciuto or not was 
referred to mo seveial timea, but censiia officials were geneitdly satisfied by 
bebg mtbvmed that ehildren in the lowest clausa of a school, still learning the 
alphabet, were to be shown as illiterate, while persons who could both read 
and irrite with eoiiic nniount of flnency, should be reckoned aa litEiate, An 
important change Miada in the rules of 1891 was that no entry was made for 
those under instruction. In both 1831 and 1891 there were three catcgoriee 
tor the column dealing with literacy, Icomiug, literate, imd illiterate. 
The reasen for this ehimge is tli^t the use of the term “ learning" was 
miBicadIng, Its it was applied to all persona under instruction, so that children 
just conimenciiis their alphaliet and students who had taken the degree of 
B, A. and were i^admg for higher degrees wore included m this category, 

117. General results,—1.422,924 mnloB aud 55,941 females ware 
returned Is literate as compared with 1,257,149 males and 3B,4C3 females 
shown as literate in 1B91. It may however he iisaumed tJiat of the persons 
shown in 1891 as learning tdmse could at least read and write who were aged 
15 or more. Kukiiig an addition on Ibis account of 60,528 males and 1,703 
fcinalca the total number of literate peraoiw hfiH increased from 1,S57,S53 
persons to 1,478, BC5. The increadc in the number of litcraU- pereons Ims 
thus been 9 jitr cent, in lioth iseice taken togother, or 8 per cent, for males 
and 39 j»tr cf nf, fur females, which may be compared witli the inorease in 
the total population whitih amounta to alsmt IJ cenf. The proportion 

of literate persona to tlve total population is 
i‘, wa. i. s-4, ^ throe per cent,, but a ctm- 

Hiderablo difference ia fomui, aa indicated by the figures giveu above, 
between the pioiJortionB in the bcxcs. Thus out of 10,000 malca at all ages 
57fl can read and write, while out of the Kame number of females only 24 arc 
literate. Pnt in iiuotlier way, for every 10,000 males who can read and 
write, there are only 393 females posse-ssing the same ability. 

118. Literacy in different districts—The westem HimAIftyan 

dlatricta have the liighest proportion of literate 
p 184, n, 3. persons, vi£., 574 pur 10,000, followed liy the 

Central Indhv Plateau with 3G“. Of einglo districts Dehra Dun comes first with 
706, followed by Garhwdl with 639. If the fignrcB for males aioae be taken 
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iTBAlTfia V.-EI^UtlAtlOK. 


Gurhwil is uaaily first with The proportion of literuto persona la 

lowest in the Native State of Riiuiput- (I42)j bat three British dlatriota Iiavo 
leas tliau 200 literatu persona out of every 10,000 of the population, vii., 
Budaun (l63)tKhen (179) anti Harclui (180). It is eepeeially notable tliat 
the portion of the Provineoa wJiich is universally considereti to be moat 
prosperous, the weateni plain, Jias only 277 persons literate out of 10,000 of 
the population, a proportion lower tlian that any other part of the Provinces 
except the adjacent western Sub-HituAlayan districts wLiere it falls to 238. 

119. Literacy by religion.— Subsidiary Table I shows that the 
rtfliglou in which the proportion of literate persons to the total |>upulatioii b 
greatest is Christianit}*, 41 percent of the ibllowcrs of wliicli are ablu to 
read and writo, followed by Aryas with 24 per cent and Jaitia with 22 per 
cen^. AuiongBt Hindus and Masalmans the propt>ttioij fnlla to less than 
3 per cainl., theiu being 29; literate persons out of 10,000 of the former and 
282 in tho case of the hitter. The figures for Christians w^ere not prepared 
separately for Europeans, Eurasians aud Native Cln iatiaiie, but the extent to 
whicli the latter are educated can be approxuiiately ascertained in the 
following manner. There are 41,152 tnale Chriatiane of all races aged over 
15 years. Of these Imperial Table XYUl shows tliat 19,G26 are Europeans, 
Eiuoaians and foreigners. The total uumber of male Clu bitiuns of all races 
^ed 15 yeaiu or over is 41,152, of whom 24,438 are literate. If it is assumed 
that all the Euiopeaua, Euraaiaus and foieigners of these ages ure literate, 
there icnjaiu 4,82G male perflouB literate out of a total of 21,52fi Niitivo 
Clii istianu of the same agea, a projwrtioii of 22‘35 j^sr which b much 

liigher than the proportion amongst UiJidus (7'87 |)«r cent.; of the jwo'e ages. 
Tim Aryas, as has been united hi the chapter dealing with religion are 
chiefly drawn from the cducattid olasses of lltnduH, while Jains belong uhijost 
eutL ely to the mercantile caste of Banins or Vabhyas. Subsidiary Table I 
shows in the distribution that the proportion of literate peisuits by age- 
periods in these two religions varies, and that the higher i>ro|H)rtioii amongst 
Aiyas is found in the two earlier periods 0—^10 aud 10 — 15, while there are 
more Jains than Aiyaa who can read and write, propo.tionately to the tot&l 
population, in the later periods. The condusion b that Ary as are paying more 
attention to aducatioii at present than Jains me. The distribuiiou of lit mate 
persons in districts for the two umin icUgloiLj, liijjJuism and Isluin, is shown 
in Subsidiary Table II, ^jaits B and G, from wldcli it appears tlmt Garhwttl hms 
the highest prupurtiuii amougst Hiiidos, followed by Benares. In Eehra Diin 
which comes first in the total of all religions the figures are affected by tho 
high proportiou the number of Europeaus mid Eurasians bcara to tlio total 
pLipulaliuti, Amongst the Muhmnmadarut, excluding the dlstnets of AJmora 
and Jalaun, whicli contain a small numhor only, the highest propiriiun ia 
foimd in Jhiinsi (G24 -, Lucknow (603), and Allahabad (555t. In the first 
named distiicl education is fairly popular, an J the number of Masalmans ia 
not vuiy high, but in Lucknow aud Allatiabad tlic large city population 
an appreciable effect. The number of Jains and Aryns in single districts is 
comparatively small aud no definite conclusion can be drawm from the figures 
for these which are thorefore not printed. In the case of Christiana 
the districts containing cautonnjentH and laige civil stattons stand out 
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.^Mpicuously owbg to the neinber of Eoiopeeoe end Eu^“™-. “ “ I 
tunate that owiag to waut of fund, the Ai..er.eai. Wei^Bt E,, .copal 
Miasioa which, aa already shown b Chapter IH. Atau.cd the largest 
number of convert, in these Prorbees, has heel, obliged to chae many of its 
eehool. b tl» lost few years, where classes were taught to read ami wn o 

who law! little chance of being educated in other 

1 ”0 Female eduoatioa.—The number of females who eon read and 

write is oolv 21 out of every 10,000 of the total popubtion, and the 
propoitioo is'smallest amongst Hindns where it falls to 15. Fe^lo ^ue^ 
tion is deeidedly more popuW omongst Jluhamm^aos of whom .7 in 
10,00(1 are literate, and the proportion liaes to 170 m the ease of Jams, 6| 4 o 
Aryan, and 3,191 for Christians. In single districts the results are often affeidrf 
by the nnmher of Eul openn and Enrasian females in the pepulnhon. For m he 
wLleProrinces only one district, Allahahail, lins over 4,000 literate females, 
two Benares and Luektiow, have hetweon 3,000 and 4.000, and four moro. 
Auwn Bareilly. Cawupore and Gornkhpnr, Imvo lietween 2.000 and 3,000. 
Thns tlin Eelvre EAn district lias 201 literate females per 10,000 of all 
religions and only 41 b the ewse of Hbdna and 3(1 nmon^ M^.mmndans, 

In onlv sue other ilLstriets, v;r..NnitdTal, Bareilly, Agm, Allnliahsd. Lucknow 
and m-iarcs can more than one half percent, ofthe total female IKipulation 

read and write, and a comparison of the fignre.. by teUgiona show, that with 

the sbglo eneeption of the Benares district thb is due in every ease to a 
eoiiipanitivelv large proportion of European or Eiimslaii females. In Benares 
65 out of every 10,000 Hiinln females can read and write, while amongst 
Masalmans the proportion is 61. The eontraat between male and female 
education in the case of HinduB is especially marhed indistricta where the 
proportion of literate males i.s high, aucli as Almom, GarhwAl. and the Bnndel- 

khand districts, mail of which female education In dlstinetly backward, and 

the proportion of females ^vho can read and write ia below the provmcial 
avera-o It umat ivlso bo netieed that in the case of Hindus female education, 
eonW^ to the eM^rienoe with males, appeara to l>e more popular m the 
western plain than m any other natural division, except m the eastern plain, 
where the large pmportion in tho ringle district of Bcnare.. makes t!m diiference, 
and in the Mhzapur district. The presence of large towns in a district tends 
to raiee the proportion of literate pemons, especially amongst females, and 
this more marked in the case of Masalinaiis than of Ilindus. Thus the 
districts of Bareilly, Agra, Etdwab, SUAhjaliinpur, Cawupore, Lucknow, are 
all prominent in this respect. Tt is noticeable however that tskmg conai- 
derablo areas, such aa the natural divisions and not single districts, female 
education amongst MasalmanB i& more in vogue iu the east of tlie Provinces aud 
in Bundelkliand than in the westem plain, where it was seen that the greate^ 
proiuirtion nfl iterate Hindu i'emalcs la to be found. The improvement m 
feiilale education in the Provinces during the laat decade may also be gathered 
from a comparison of the proportionsat the age-periods t5-^20and 30 aud over. 
In Sulwidiary Table I it will he seen that in the case of males the proportion 
b higher in the later of these periods, which is tlie natural istate of things. In 
tho case of females on the other hand It b liigher in the earlier period m ah 
religions which indicatea a couaidm^hle impruvemoiit in female education. 
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12r. T^Tigliah edUCatiOIL—The extent to which the people living 
in these Pfovincea ean road and write Etiglish is shown by cotumua 18—20 of 
Subsidiary Table I, and by Table HI. Taking all religions together 24= penwns 
out of 10,000 jwsHeaa this hnowltidge, or exactly the same proporiioti as was 
found to exist amongst females for literacy m all languages. The order in 
different religions also follows exactly the order noticed in the education of 
ffemalea. Amongst CbiTStians H; riisca to 3,310 and amongst llmdus it ialls 
to 12. The total number of Hindu females who can read and write English 
is only 313, and of Masiilmaiis 89, and Aryan 33, while 10,168 Christian 
women out of 42,914 are literate in English. As ftvr as females are concerned 
English education is tlius practically non-exiatent for all but Christians. A 

comparison of the figures by districts for all 

p. lor. lii A,a“S- ^ i li. i‘ .1. 4.1. 4. 41. 

religions points at once to the tact that the 

presence of a comparatively large nuinbor of Europeans overshadows anything 
'else. Amongst Hindus the iarge.Ht proportions per 10,00i) are found in 
Lucknow (49). Dchra Ddn (41), Benares (40), and Allahabad (34). In all 
these districts, except Debra Ddn, the presence of large cities affects the 
proportion, and in Benares the large number of Bengalis probably raises it. 
Similar canHiderations affect the proportion in the ease of Masaliuaiis which 
is hig hest, excluding Almora, in Lucknow (80), Agra (56), Allahabad (55), 
122. Literacy in selected castes,— The prmciplo adopted in 
selecting castes for Imperial Table IX was to take the Kayastha caste oa 
being ce'tainly the one in whieb tlio Inrgeat proportion would be found, an agri- 
cultui-al caste, two an isaii castes, and one caste of labourers. It was itiiixissi- 
ble to find a single agricultural ca-ste distributed all oyer the Provinces, ai> that 
Kocria were taken for the Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions, KAohhis for 
Agra and Allahabad, Muraos for RohilkJmivd, Oudli and the EAmpur State, 
and J&ts for Meenil, The LoMr (blacksmith) and Barliai (carpenter) castes 
were chosen aa representative artLsans, and the Chminlr, whose traditional 
occupation is leather working, as the representatiye of the labouiiiig castes. 
The results are reduced to regular proj tort ions in Subsidiary Table IV, and 
they show clearly the very large share of the literate population that is found 
amongst Eayasthas. While this caste is little more than one ptr cent, of 
the total population, literate Kayastbos number almost eleven per cant, of the 
total number of poi-sona who can read and write, and the casto includes over 
onu-fifth of the total number of literate feumles. More tlian 55 per cent, of 
male Kayasthns, and nearly 5 p6T cent, of females, can road and write. Of 
the agricultural castes chosen, the Jat is much superior to the other three iu 
social standing and in material prosperity, which explaina tlie higher propor¬ 
tion of literate persons in that caste. While the Eoeri, Xdcldti and Murao axe 
approximately otpial in social respects, it has ah'eady been shown that educa¬ 
tion is more popular in the cast of the Provinces and the Koeri shows a 
proportion of literate peraona double that found in the other two castes. The 
Ivuhur and Barhai are both Buperior to the Koeri in the ability to read and 
write, but are lower than the JAt, The Chainar, os might be ex|iected, is not 
conspicuous for learning. 

123. VariatiOnB in literacy. —The proportion of persons who 
could read and write at each cenBus in the last twenty years is shown in. 
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Sulifiiduiry Tabla VI, which may be eompawd witii the vBjiation in population 
ahowtt in Subsidiary Table I, Chapter II, page 53. The geoeral coucluBioaa 
to bo drawn are tliat there is little oonnection between the increase of popu¬ 
lation and the Increasa iu the number of literate persona. Thus the western 
plain, in which the bcreaae in population was greatest during the bat ten 
years, shows a decrease in the proportion of literate persons. It must of 
course be reineuiberetl that where education has obtained so Uttla hold on the 
masses as is the ease in these ProvLnees, literate persons belong chiefly bo the 
middle and upper classes who are less likely to be aflected by dieti'ess, and 
where the population of a distriet has been reduced by thLi cause, the propor¬ 
tion of literate persons is likely to rise. Ou the other hand, In titnes of 
scarcity the poorer inenibers of the elassas which are disposed to edneate 
their children are unable to pay school fees. While both these considerations 
are appreoLable the preclominant feature of tlie matter appears to bo that 
cducatiou is increasing most rapidly in those distriote where it is already most 
widely spreail, such as the hill districts, Bundelkhand and the two adjacent 
disti'icte of the Allahabad Division, ratchpur and Allahabad, and io the 
oastem plain and eastern submontane districts. Esatniniug the statistics 
of literacy by religions it is clear fiom the figures shown l^low that more 
progx’eas has been made by Masalmans than by Hindus ;— 

Piopoi tion literate per 10,000— 


mndne. 

Mttha. F«iub1c9. 

laai MG 12 

tflOl MO 


MaiialraaiiEi. 
Male a. FemdeB. 

4.55 30 

53G 27 


Amongst Jains and Arj'aa the proportions were 


Jauig. Arjn*. 



Maleg. 

Femfllw. 

A(d«s. 

F«malfs, 

isoi 

4,178 

14 

3,612 

546 

mi 

S,9Tl 

176 
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showing a demease amongst Jain males and a large increase amongst 
females. 

English education in contrast to general edneation is chiefly progress¬ 
ing, apart from the hills where it is moat popular, 
* ' * in those districts where there are large cities 

and one of the ciiief faoto.'B is the number of Em-opeans, 


124 , Literacy in cities. — Subsidiary Table V and Subaidiaiy 
Table VIII show the more important facts in relation to education in 
ilie nineteen towns selected as rept'esentativc cities. The extent to which 
ediicatioti is conoentmted in towns appears from the fact that the piopertion 
of literate persons is about three times as high in these towns as in the whole 
Provinces, far ten par etnt. of the total population is liteiate. Amongst 
females the diflereucc is still more marked os tw'o per esni. can read and write 
in these cities against one quarter per cent, in the l^’ovinces. An examina¬ 
tion of the ligures for liIndus and Muaalmanc, which eliminates the abnormal 
efl'ect jiroduced by the presHauce of Eurupcjana, slxows tiiat the higher 
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proportion of literate persons Id towns aa compared with the provincial figures is 
decidedly more marked in the aose of Hindus than amongst Masaitnaas> The 
proportions for individoal cities are given tu Subsidiary Table V JIJ, Auiongst 
Hindus the figures are lugbest in the religioiis centres, Muttra and Beiiai eri, 
wliile Meerut also takes a high place. Amongst Muhammadans, Ciorakhpur 
eumes first, though it is not a large or importiiiiit city, followed by Jaunptip 
the capital of a modimval kingdom, while Allahahad, Fyzabad and Lucknow 
were all important places mider Muhammadan rule, 

125. Literacy in different characters.—In Imperial Table VIII 
literate persons are divided into five classes according as they are literate (1) iu 
Urdu otily, (2) in Hiudi only, (3) and (4) in both Urdu and Hindi, (those who 
know Urdu batter being distinguished from those who know Hindi better), and 
(5) in other languages. It tuuat be noticed here that while this distijmtion 
purports to be based ou language, it Is really a question of character only, and 
Urdu and Hindi as used in Table VIII are only equivalent to tho Persian 
and or allied alphabets. In tlie ue^t cliapter it will be shown that 

Urdu and the literaty prose Hindi are the same dialect botli as regards syntax 
and accidence though they differ in vocabulary according to the taste of tlie 
writer. The distribution of the litei ate population accoixliiig to the eliaracter 
ill which they can rew.1 and write of importance. When the British admin¬ 
istration of tliese provinces corumeuced, the language and eharactor h^ uso 
in the courts was Persian, wluoh reniaine^l the official language till about 
1837, when the vernacular was tnibstitutod for the Persian language, jio 
change being made in the eharacter. In fact, it was usual where dneumeuts 
writteii in ^Nagri or au allied alphabet were filed in court, to rerjuiic that a 
trousliteratlou of them in the Persian character should also be presented, A 
resolution was issued by CJovernment In 1900 to the effect that the use of Nagri 
in doenmonts presented to courts and CJovernmont officiaU should be allowcil, 
and ihat notlct^ issued to the public should be in both the Persian and Kagri 
characters. It was pointed out in that reaolution that although no Ktatistics 
were available showing the niitnber of persons who knew only tho Nagri or 
allied alphabets or those who only knew the Peiaian □haracter, tho census of 
1891 had shown tliat white 51,000 enumeiatora used the latter, 120,000 had 
used Nagri or ICaithl, the latter heitig tho current term for must cni'sdvc forms 
of Nagri. In the course of the disenssiou of these orders by the public, it was 
urged by those who criticised them adversely that the proportion found to 
exist amongst the numberB of enumerators using each eharactor wow not a (air 
representation of the proportiou us the gener^ poptdation. The resnltH of 
the present census show that, while tho argument certainly held good in tlmt 
the actual proportion differs from that observed amongst enumerators, tho 
error in the latter tells against the objectors. For while thorn were about 2| 
times as many enumerators writing Nagri or Kaitlii us thoao who UHod the 
Persian eharactor, there are 1,01 €,069 persons w'ho declared tbciitBcIves 
literate in Nagri or Kaithi only, against 359,043 who wore literate in the 
Persian chai acter only, a proportion of nearly four to one. Of the persona 
who Were literate in both characters, 67,334 declared they were more familiar 
with the Persian, and 65,679 said they knew the Nagri or Kaithi character 
better. In connection with this matter the experience in the Aligarh district 
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lUiiy be quoted. Eutunutes of tlie uuinbera of eDumeratioo fonns in eech 
(jhuracter requinsd for oaob district were based on the numbers of enumaratoTS 
using each character at the census of 1391. The estimate for the Aligarh 
district turned out Ui be entirely mcorrect, as the servicea of patwaris, who 
formed the majority of the census staff in 1891, and who usually write the 
Ferslau cliaraetcr in that district, were not available owing to settlement 
operations. Table VIIT shows that while 6.023 persons in this district could 
rent! and write the Persian character, 22,873 could read and write Nagri, 
and ai^ a matter of fact, it was necessary to send a large addition ot Nagri 
forms. No attempt was made to distinguish between Nagri and its cursive 
innus, liecause whst is known as Kaithi in one district dlffem considerably 
from what passes under tlie same name in another. A. volume of facsimiles 
of the different types of characters passing through the post office contains 
eleven sjsocimens found in these provinces. An educated Hindu to whom this 
volume was shown could only read the Nagri specimen, and the variety used 
in his native place with case, and one other specimen from a neighbouring dis¬ 
trict with difficulty, ami was unable to decipher tlie others. Great difficulty 
was oxj^ierieneed in the Lucknow office in reading the books of schedules from 
adjacent districts written in so-called iCaithi, and in the Cawnporo office H was 
necessary to reabatract and rctabulate completely the entries for language 
and birtli-place in the schedules of Ajmer-Merwara owing to the confusion 
between the words Aterwara, ilepvar, and Murwar. In the variety of the 
alphsbet used by bankers the difficulty is still greater, as vowels are almost 
entirelv omitted, and a story is told of a letter written in tiiis character that 
caused much confusion. A banker had Icfk home to visit a branch office, and 
his clerks in writing homo to give infommtion as to his further movements 
wrote : ** Liitd ji Ajmer gae ; bcri bnhi bbej do,'* or " The master lias gone 
to Ajmer ; send the hig ledger.” The letter was however read: “ Ld(d ji dj 
viar gae ; hari bahtt bhej do, ** or ** The master died to day ; send the eldest 
wife. “ AVith so many distinct variotiea of character it was necessary to choose 
A standard, and Govemtnont has long since decided in favour of Gevauagari and 
forbidden the use of any kind of Kaithi in the village records, the cliiof class 
of public doeumonta in which a character other than Persian is employed. It 
was jHiinted out by the Education Commission of 1382 tliat one of the 
effoctH of these orders was to place private schools in Oudh, where enrsivo 
forms wore in common use at a disadvantage as compared with tlie Govern* 
ineut primary schools, but the knowledge of Nagri as far as reading'is con¬ 
cerned is now almost universal amongst even those persons who use the 
cursive forms for writing. 

126, CaiiBes atfectiiLg progreaa of education.— The census 
statistics deal only with the mere ability to read aiid write and for purposes 
of comparison It will bo sufficient to esamine the variation in the statistics 
of the Educational Ilepartment dealing with the lower priiuaiy stage of 
schools. The mimber of pupils iu this stage has risen horn 146,088 in the 
year 1890-91 to 257,14-1 in the year 1900-1901. The greater imiiibur of these 
are found in schools paid for by local funds which contained 118,640 in 1890^91 
and 174,483 in 1900*1901. During the ten yearn the expenditure of local 
funds on piimary schools has risen hum lis. 3,47,172 to Es. 6,19,548, but at 
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the end of 1895 an iiiDovatLon vrae made which lias probably had. a oonHiderablo 
effect on primary edactation, which will tend to incroaae. Before that time 
the small itidigCDOUS schools of the eountiy had practically remained unrecog¬ 
nized and unaided by Governnientj and the change coufliated in tha allotment of 
a special grant to be spent by UiatriGt Boards in subventions to these. The 
result of this is seen in the large increase from 11,991 in 1899-91 to 62,819 
in 1900-1901 in the attendance at primary aided schools. I am unable to 
offer any explanation of the reason why the proportion of literate persona 
should vaty so miich in different districts, fov to say that it ‘is liighcst in 
diati'icts where people appreciate it most is merely to throw back the didi- 
culty to the explanatiou of the reason why the desire for education should 
vaiy. It may be noted that where the proportion of literate persons is 
highest, tlie character most in uhu is the Xagri or one of its cursive forms, 
and on the other Iiand that in the Roliilkhaiid Division, the only one In which 
the number of persons who can only read and write the Persian character 
is larger than the number literate in Nagri, the proportion of literato pei'sons 
is lower than in any other revenue division. The only Inference, however, which 
can be safely drawn from these facta is that Nagri is easier to learn than 
the Persian character. Table VIII shows clearly that Hindus prefer to read 
the Nagri, and Masalnmns the Persian charaoter. In no districts were more 
Hindus returned as literate in Persian than in Nagri, and in only two, Ballia 
and Basti, were more Muhammadans showm as literate in Nagri than in 
Persian, The difficulty is to explain why in the backward division of Bohil- 
khaud, whoi'e the proportion even amongst H Lid us literate in either of the 
two characters more nearly approftches equality than any other diviaioti, the 
Nagri chaiactor should not bo more popular. Pacilities far learning Nagri arc 
probably equal overall parts of the provinces, and there is no differouce in tho 
use of the characters in the ooui'ta which will explain tliis, for Persian is 
used exclusively, with the exception already noted, in all districts but those 
of the Kumaun Division. It may, however, be noted tliat the ability to road 
and write Nagri only is almost' invariably accompanied by a lowej' degree of 
edneatign, in a wider sense, than the ability to read and write tbe Fere la a 
character. It was found iti alistraetion offices that schodulea hi led in by 
non-official enomei-ators in the Nagri character were not so well done a-a those 
written in the Persian cliaracte,*. Another point for notice is that the 
disti'ibution of literacy according to the census statistics is almost the reverse 
of tliat uidlcaicd by the statistics of the Xldueational Department, In 
Kumaun both seta of figures indicate the popularity of education, but wtule aa 
ali'cady remarked:, the number of persons able to read and write is proportion¬ 
ately least in the divisions of Meerut and Kobilkhand, the percentage of 
children on the school-going ages is highest in those piarts of the provinces, 
even allowing for the increase in population. The concluaiqn is that private 
domeutaiy education ia more common in Bundelkhaud, and tho oast of the 
provinces than in the west. In the hill districts there are few private schools, 
but a great demand for education in tho Grovemment schools. One of tho 
things whlcli strikoa a Kuropeau most about the literate native is the 
fact that he seems to read so little. Judging by the subjects of the books 
jeglateied for copyright the two classes of literature most favoured in 
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tbeae provinces, apart from sjohooi-boolce anti keys, are religious works 
in poetiry) and orotic novels^ In tbo case of persone only literate 
in Nagri there arc leasoBB for this, because modem books printed m tMs 
character, as will bo shown in the next chapter, are usually written 
in such a euphaistie style aa to be tin intelligible to the orditiaiy man^ 
while the more jxjpular classical poems are geneniUy arohaie or written in 
dialect, and are not readily comprehensible, though popular. The great 
majority of nativeE^, therefore, leani to read and write simply to be able 
to compose urread letters, and to keep sccotints, and not with the objcjct of 
reading books. Officers of the Educational Uepartiucnt have made a similar 
complaint about students of Engl isb. A large proportion of these leave school 
as 800 U as they are able to compose a more or less ungrammatical felegratn. 
There can be no doubt that the abaetice of a reading habit is one of the moat 
important factors In tha low proportion of literacy found in these Provinoea 
and in the case of those persons who know Nagri only its formation is 
undoubtedly retarded by the fashionable style of writing. The absence is, 
however, strongly marked even among the better educated men who form 
the bulk of Govemniont servants hi the subordinate grades. Vernacular 
literature (excluding Persian and Sanskrit) iu especially poor in works on his¬ 
tory, biography, travels, and science, and the essays on various similar Bubjeota 
which form fnicJi a feature in most European literatures of the uiueteenth oen- 
tury have no counterpart hi the productions of these Provinces, In his work 
on tlie vernacular literature of Hindustan, Dr. Grrier&ou has regretfully pointed 
out that the country had only produced A single critic, the lata Bifbn Harish 
Chandra, and it may bo noted that the trail of the Sanskrit Dictionary is 
found in most of his works. If literacy is to be advanced both in extent and 
in degi ee, it appears to me that the first probleni is to obtain a healthy and 
popular literature. One more point which tends to retard progress may 
be mentioned. In chapter VIll dealing with caste a division of the Hindu 
castes into groups will bo found, The last two of those groups, XI and XII, 
comprising nearly ‘25 per e$nt. of the total, indnd e castes that are “ untouch¬ 
able'* and bt>ys of these esHtes would not be admitted into most schools. 
Group X, with over fi^ve par cent. ineUides a number of castes to whom objec- 
tion.H would be raised. Groups VI 11 and IX with 41 per ca7it. mclnde the 
middle class agricultural, and nrtisiui castes aiuongst whom education is 
usually thought a useless luxury and there remain only the highest groups 
with a bunt 3Q per cent, amongst whom education is not unpopular, and can be 
obtained without difficulty. The report of the Educational Bepatimetit for 
Uic year 1900-1901 shows that in that year about eleven cant, of boys 
of the school'going age were receiving instruction in schools recognised by the 
dep«irtmcut. Before these Pruvinces can rise ft<»m the low place they occupy 
in the scale of literacy in India, It will be necessary to overcome the indiffer.* 
ence of the middle class castes, and to provide greater facilities for obtaining 
education amongst the lowest castes, where indifference also has to be faced, 
In female education there are two special difficulties. The first is the want 
of female teachers, which is said hi be ilue to a pre\ ailing impresaiou “ tliat 
such a calling cannot Iw pni'sued by a modest woman.” The second is that 
tliough little girl.s are soiuetiuius allowed to go to boys* schools they are taken 
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away at a rery early age, aud in any ease the patdah aystem, and early 
marriages intorfere with education in the very castes whore it is moat likely to 
be Bocopted. Fomala education amongat natives is to a veiy large oxtent 
in the lianda of tho Missionaries in these provinces, and the American 
Methodist Episcopal Mission in particular has made apecial efforta b this 
direction, and has founded a women's college at Lucknow. 
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Chapter VI.—LANGUAGE. 


1'2^. Elllini6ratiOH and talMllation.—In theoensus of IADI in 
these ProTmeca the itwtruetious fo:' filling in the column of thtj fleliudula 
relating to mother-tongue providol that " tlve Ungnage ordina-ily spoken 
throughout these Provinces, except iu the Hiuiulayan districts, vvlll bo 
ontoreJ HindustanL” The rcasona for this ara fidly explainBU by 
Mr. Baillle in Chapter X of his report. The ordumry villager is Aery 
iluick to notice dltfereticcs between the speech usoi by liitu ami that 
used by others, but such diflferences in umny cases merely coiisiat in 
the use of a changed vocahula -y, especially that relating to ortlinaty '‘gri- 
culturalterms. There a;!! also ten or a dozen names recogulsed in the 
Provinces by natives as names of languages or dialocta, such as Pacliliatii boli 
Braj, Eatuuijia, Btilawad, Avviullii, Bundclkhnndi, Purbi, Ac. It is, however, 
not possible in a census to direct the record of .such names for two reasons! 
In the fii'st place such names are not aiifficioutly well-known by the people 
tbomaelvcB for it to be possible to rely on tlieir being able aa a rale to state 
them^e of the language tboy speali, wLilc the limited etlucatiou of the grtit 
majority of the enumerators renders it equally impossible to rely on their 
judgment. Semndly, experience bus sluraui that the aame name is sometimes 
given to varieties ot speech wldch exauJuatiou proves to be grammatically 
distinct, and vice f ersd, distlnetjons are fiomntimes drawn which furtlier enquiry 
shows to bo based oti no principle whatever, except a slight difference in 
vocabukty in different localities. Par example there is a well-kuoMm term 
“ Tt rhari ’ or “ hindr ki bolt, ” meaning the language spoken on the " banks 
of the river. ” In tlie HamlrtiUr district the lauguage fso culled is generallv 
^ estmn Hmdj, while in Fatehpur it is Eastern Kindi, The entries in Table 
X ut Bdmr, m the .^leenit, Agra and Bohilkliand Divunions represent entries of 
Purbi m tbe schedules, and it Is almost cm tain that some of these tier sons 
spoke Emstem Hindi, tliougb Purbi is generally useil for Bihari. On the 
^her Imnd the language of Bitiida is commonly thought to he the same as 
Bimdclkbandj, but a ciitical examination of Hpeciiuens of it shows that 
this is not correct. There is, however, one great distinction which is untvers, 
ally made, that between Urdu and the variety of Iaiigtm.^e STwkon ho 

! *t -^r ^vantage was 

taken of this distniction, and the iiiEtmctions directed that Urdu should be 

seijaratelj^ecordcd, and all other indigenous languages and dialects should bn 

shown as Hmdi Tlic same distinction wiis pieseiwedin tabulation, but in com- 

paatmn, as will be seen from Table X, a disi.ributi<,Ji of the so-called Hindi 

has Imen made into various languages shown there. This process was onlv 
possible hy Tea.^11 ot the Ihiguistic sun ^y of India, and it has not been eom^ 
l-Iotely effected lieeause tJm results of that survey are not yet complete In 
leeC t e International OrientrJ Congress recommended to the Govemrneut of 
India a ej'^cmatic examination and dassificaiion of the venmcular languagea 
ot India w^ch could unfortunately not be carried out in its origiim^ ftrm 

Th m Bcxigal was appointed Director of a lingukUc aun cy 

Th. procedure was to collect a list of dUhe spoken lariguag^., ^ 
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ill Indift (e^cliiJiiig eertaiu parts), anti tu obtain speciniiins of tbem by get¬ 
ting tlie aame piece of proae translated into each, and nliiO by Imvlng unotficr 
speoiroen of simple narrative preptu'ed. From the list a rough catalogue of 
tlie languages and dialects in these Provinces ivas printed In 1B08 which 
has been circulated for criticism. Tlie exatnination of the sixsciuicna by 
Dr. GrieiBOU has, however, shown conclusively, m injiuted out above, the uii- 
scientihe nature of the old clasalfioations of the languages and dialects of the 
N.-W, Provinces and Oudh, both acBording to imtlve idcat and also those of 
European students who bad not the extonsive nititerials now available, 

123. Classification.—In dealing with an area like that comprised in 
the North-Western Pro Vinces and Oudh tlie definition of language and dialect 
presents exceptional difficulty. While physical boundaries, such as the sea, 
large rivers and lofty ranges of mountains, form hnrrlei s wiiicli tend to preserve 
acid develop distmetioDS between latigimgea, its boundaries are to a great extent 
purely artificial, and for some hundreds of years conuuunicatiuiiB over the 
greater part of it have been fairly easy. It does not roprosent a country with 
any historical continuity, amt includes regions which have sonietimea been 
iTiicd for lung periods by a regular suceesaioii of the same line, ami Others 
which have belmiged now to one kingilom and a few years later to another. 
At the present tiiuo while the inhabitauts of any given tahsil in the plains pro¬ 
bably uudorstmid without the allghteat difficulty the language spoken in tho 
tahsils imhiedlatfly adjacent to it on every side, even nil educated Hindu from 
the weatem districts finds it difficiUt to understand the language ordinarily 
spoken in the extreme eiist; and the -spoccli of tbu peasant in ileerut differs as 
much in grammatical forms from that of his equal in Gorakhpur aa h rench 
docs from Italian. The question vvliat degree of divergence between two 
varieties of epceoli entitles us to consider them dialects of the Bavne langunge, 
and what degree should exist before they can be treated m separate laiigungc, 
eauiiot be dhootly nnswerod. Its solution in tlie present ca.se is rondcrod more 
difficult by the (act that the subject has attrtmted little or no atteution fiom 
native students, and the indigenous names and clanaitioation, such as they are, 
are couaequently of small value. It ts, therefore, hawlly to be wondered at, 
considering the Urge area of countTy to lie dealt with, that each Eitropeati 
writer on the subject has adopted different names and diftorout cUsBifications, 
and that evert the same writer has had to alter his views con aider ably. In 
bis first rough list compiled before an examiiiAtmu in detail ol the UngimgO 
specimoua Dr. Grieison divided the liinguages spoken in the plains mto 
five, while two of these have since been found by him to l>c merely dialects, 
and several dialeota have been found to be practically indistiuguishablo. It 
must be clearly borne in mind that tho distitiction between language and lan¬ 
guage, and dinlect and dialect, in the classification now b) be dosoribed is based 
on variations in Uflection and not on valuations in vocabulary% Much confusion 
of thought in dealing with the languages of these Provinces has arieon from 
the failure to ohaen'e such a principle, and also from the use of the ambiguous 
term Hindi. iTiis tenu appears to have been first applied to language by 
Europeans, and its use without further definition is to lie deprecated, as it is 
coniiiionly muployed tu deacribo two perfectly distinct tilings, vis., (ft) 
the literary language used by educated Hindim lit the present day in tho 
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Nnrth-Wertora Pmvi„«„ »ud Oudh ,.„d p„rt, of adjacent proTiacca, a Inch may 

norecaaotlybccUcdHigi. Hindi, and (bj any of the Tcnnacula,. nacd b 

5;s5F“-““ 

«y langnagi of ,hc l«al\ray aSlluH noTcr M 

pichx mh ais High to mdicato eituctly what ia menut, 

C01lnectiOnS.~AUhoiigh tho study of the ctmi 

:rsr:f7 

i»ter«t in .,.a diifo™.* v«Hc.«: 

tionto tho gmiuiimra of Sauskrit pm^or which was at tJic T’ 
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Oudh tliare were two main rarictiee ,,f 1,1 !n T 
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CTHAPTEB VI.—LANOrAOK. 


It folluwa th>it tt> ibt‘ west of !Easitorii Hiiiili Winstem Hindi in Kptkcii, 
and to the oa<:t of it Hihat i. Tim dktribiitioM ba>.s bean made the l>iL!$ie of the 
statietie^ given in Table X whidi re>‘|nLre a Httlu further ejcplaftatiim. The 
division into distinct areas cannot of course give absolutely correct figtiras, ns 
it is impossible bi Lny down a line and sjiy detinitcly that east of it one Inii- 
guage is spoken and west of it another, for there must always he a belt of count' 
ry, more or less broad, in M'liicli the vernacular is a mixture, rcsciubling in some 
points ono language and in some atiotlier. As a rule the boumliu-ies laid 
down by Dr. Grierson follow district boundaries, but in the case nf three 
districts tills is not so. The eastern boundary of Eastern Hindi dividing it 
from Bitiari cuts int<» instead of skirting the three dLstriota of Fyrabatl, Jaun- 
pur and Minorpur. As the cein+us results were tabulated for no srjtaller units 
than talisils, it w'as desirable to make the divisions by whole tabnlla where 
this conld be done with andieient accuracy. The Hindi spoken in the Ttinrla 
tabsil of Fyaibud and in the Kerakat ttilieil of Jauupur baa accordingly been 
classitied as Biliari. and in tim rest of these districts as Eastoni liimlL The 
case of the Mirzapm'district is more doubt fuL Aetj<nxltng t(.> Dr. GrierMon 
the language north of thetlaiiges and south of the Sou is l^storii Hindi, while 
that of the rest of the diatriets between the two rivers. Including the Sadr and 
Chunar talisfls, and a part of KobertsganJ, is Biliari. Thia distribution has Iteen 
followed in tbetable.s, the Hindi speaking population of the Robertsganj tahsfl 
being divided in the proportion of ^ Eastern Hindi and ^ Qehari. as ihe.se 
fractions repreaont the profiortiim of the itibabitauts living respectively south 
and north of the Son. In the coursie of soino enquiries, however, T was iidVirmetl 
that between the Ganges and the Si.m Eastern Hindi is also spoken, and 
Dr. Griei'son, to wlioni the question was referred, tells me that he had consider¬ 
able difficulty in coining to a decision in this matter. My enquiries are not yet 
complete, but they point to the canclusion that in the Siidr talmil the lan¬ 
guage is Eastern Hindi and not Bihari, and the same description may apply 
to a portion of the Chunsir tahsil also. The Hindi speaking [Xipiilation of 
the Sadr talisil was returned as 335,371, uf ivhotii 158,857 ware males and 
166,414 females. In one case I have bean unable to make a satisfoctoiy' esti¬ 
mate. .Tiirongliout the area wdicro Bihari is spt.ikeii a certiviii number of 
people speak Eastern Hindi. These people ai-e almost entirely Muhauimmlans 
who believe that they speak Urdu, as thoir language differs considerably from 
that of the people round thorn, it seems likely that tliis is a siirvival from 
the eighteenth atnl ^nirt of the nineteenth centuT'ie.<i w'bon the eastern ilistricta 
of the provinces were under the rule of the Xivw ab V'ajiirs of Oudh, whose 
officialn and army were recruited to a large extent from what, ore now the 
districts of Central Oudk; to thorn men Eastern Hindi was more familiar 
than Bihari, and the uneducated Miisaluinus of the present dav apimar to 
have retained tins traditional H|ieu<ih of thoir former rulers, in his rough list 
of languages publkbcd io 1808 Dr, Grlotion quoted ostiiuatea of district 
officers, in the esa^e of Batlia, Ghd^ipur and Arjtmgarh boised on tiie sup|x>sition 
that all the Mui^almrnis living in urban areas and lialf of t-hoau in rural 
areas speak Eastern Hindi (Awadlii) and Urdu in the proportion of three to 
one. Ill the Gonikhpnr district the estimate was much smaller, and in Bosti 
no Eastern limdi speakers were sliowu. Enquiries tnatlu by me tend to sliow 
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thnt the estimate of the tmriiber speaking EasterJi H intli is too high, atid tJiat 
quite tbi-ee quarters of tlie rural population of Masaliuitiis speak Bilsari. It in 
uiKluubtedly true tlmt Eairftem Hiudi is S2)i>ken, but in Jiiy ejcperience it is 
only B|)okeii by comparatively a small rmmbei- of svieii as private 

servants, illiterate Govemuieiit otlieials autl swjiiieof the uDedueated Masaiuiilus 
ill towns, Er, Grioi'SOij'a estimate also seems to omit allowing for the ease of 
illiterate Mtiliaiuiiiadftti females who gen orally si>eak the local variety of Hindi, 
except in some of the large cities, such as Agra aud Lucknow. A ooinparisun 

of the number of persons returned in the Hihari 

p. ia 4 , TV, s-i. , 

tract as speaking UI'du with the iiunibor of Masai- 
rm'ius hi urban and rural areas shows tliat the method adopted does not give 
accurate results for Urdu speakers. While thus coiisidei-iiig Br. Grierson's esti¬ 
mate too high my enquiries have not yot givou sufficiently reliable results to 
frame another, Tlie number is, however, not of great impcirtaiice as will bo 
Been hi the dencription of Eastern Hindi, but the matter deserves notice as the 
tiumbor of speakers of Eastern Hindi is appreciable and appears larger than it 
is, because they come into contact with Europeaus to a greater extent propor¬ 
tionately to their absolute numboi’S than the speakers of Hi liar i. 

130, "WestBrn Hindi. -It'would bo out of place in this rep{irt to 
attempt a oompletn deacriptiuii cf the differences between the three languages 
of the plains ; but it happens that there is one very simple method of distin¬ 
guish hig between tliem, I’i's,, the tenuination of the thhd person singular of 
the past tense.* 

In Western Hindi this is d, o, ydw or ame similar form, c,ff. mdr4, 
mdre, jndfydtir a\] mean" he struek/' In paiagraphs 22! and 223 of the 
ceuEruH lejKjit for 1801 Jfir, Baillie has shown the old classitications of 
languages of the North-Woatem Pjov races and Oudh formerly adopted by 
European sch<j!ars, and also those which follo’w the opiniojia of educated 
mvtives. The names ni>w given will probably appear unfamiliar, owing to the 
yrroceas of classification, though it has been shown above that this Ls rrot 
arbitrary but baserl on a scientific cxaiiuDation of the languages as they exist, 
and a historical compiarisou of them. The group now called Western Hindi 
includes the varieties of speech named ml 891 (I) Standard Hindi, (3) Urdu or 
HimlosUiii, (3) Bnaj, (4) Eainuijia, (5} Huiidoli, (6) PuelrhErdi Hindi or Bonbi, 
(7) Aiitarvodi and (6) Hohilkhftijdi. The detailed exaruinathm of these is not 
yet complete, fmt Br. Grionson informed me that Pachliadi Hindi or Boabi 
ami I-irOhilkliauili, the current names for the vernacular in the weTftem part 
of the Meerut and the whole of the iiobilkhand divisions, are probably iden¬ 
tical wdth Urdu or Hiiidostoni, whdo Aiitarvedi, the verriaeular of the central 
and western parts of the Agra I>iviaion, is very like Braj, and Kanaujia is 
pi netically a sub-dialeet of Bitij, It will be seen later that standard Hindi and 
Urdu or Hhidostaul are p nutlcally identical in grauiiimtical form, tlimTgli they 
differ in vocabulary and idiom. Weaterii Hindi tlius contains four principal 
dialects, vh.t f (1) Urdu or HLndostaid, (2) Braj, (3) Kanaujia and (4) Buudeli; 
ttf these, as shown in the aocouqjanying map, Hindostaiii is the prevailing 
tongue in iJelu'ft Bdu, excluding JaunsAr-Biwar, Saharanpur, Muxaffaiiisgar, 

* ll! mTiHl nf cdunv clfiLtljf und^ritogd tLaI th1i U ■oirSj M\n of uDtueni^i diflcri^iLr^ bvLwnn tttamf bbt 
it \w aliim cl^rrittc tn tinft ■■ ft ItM. iwliL^ni thv liUigffiiMB’v U piUfi. 

i 1 QQiit it&iulftcd Biudi wklcis eftHnat hm Buklsd ft irjAlftfU dLftjfeQt i^hmeiL 
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Mt'crut, Bijnor, MoraWabad, and tlie Rdnipur State. Braj is spoken in Ali¬ 
garh, Muttra, Agra, Etali, Maujpuri and Bareilly; in Btidami and Bulandaliahr 
it is luixed with Hindostani, aud in the Naini Tdl Tarai with llindostaut and 
Kaiipiujia. Xauaujia u used in Fanikliabad, in Gawniiore, Etda*ali, PUibldt, 
SliAhjah^uipur, and in Haidui, while Buudeli is spuken in llaiuirpur, Jiiiinsl 
and dalaun. in Cawnpove it is mixed \vitli Buiideli and Awadhi, and in the 
east ot* Hardoi with Awadlii, and in the Hauilrpnr district, the BnndcH ts 
mixed with Eastern Hindi, ospeoially on the eastern border, and this sub' 
dialect is called Nibattlia. 

Columns 6 to & of table X show that even in the districts where Hindos- 
tani is the prevailing dialect the enumeratora have draw'ii q di-stinction 
bctw'^ceu Urdu and what they caUe<t Hindu This distinction, aa already 
remarked, w'as probably one of vocabulary only, and in fiainlng the eatimate 
shown below’ for the difi’arent dialects of Wosteru Hmdi, it has been ignored 
in tlie case of these distrietii. In the Xuniiiun liiviskai except the Tami, and 
in Tehii Garhw'il also it has been atisnined that the dialect of Weatem Hindi 
in tiae is UindostatiL With the boundaries thus obtained, the iiumbers of 
speakers of different dialects of Western Hindi (including persons resident iu 
native states) in these Provinces are :— 

^ i\ TTvtUi nr ITinfl.^tjini i W wtefu U IS til0prevailing (lialgct 

(1) LIttIh or Wintiofliaiu ^ 1,91(1,000 

(cj lotsl ... ... 8,4«3,000 

7,109,000 

, * H S h .a-r * i ■ . ..» 1 

5,0^i2,fKK) 


Totul W^etem R\m\\ s.. 22,124p000 


This estimate, in addition to the uncertainty of tlie exact geograplucal 
limits within which each dialect is spoken, must be held subject to further 
norroctiun on another account. In 1900 a resolution was issued by Govern* 
ment regarding the use of the ?fiigri character in ilocunients presented to 
courts or isaued by them. Briefly it d Lrected that courts -shoukl not refuse 
applicatione becauBe they were written hi that cliaracter, and that notices, 
suiiiuiouses and the like should be written both in the Persian and NAgri 
characters. Nothing w'a.s said alxiut the odieial huiguage of the courts, which 
has been Urdu for many years ; but there was a considerable diseussion of the 
ordoia by the public, who made the question one of race, and misinterpreted 
the orders as applying to language. The result was a certain amount of 
excitement about tlio respective merits of Urdu and Hindi («e. Standard 
Hiikdi) as a court language which had not completely subsided when the 
census w’as taken. While the preliminary operations were in progress 
complaints were made by Hindus, on the one side, that Muhammadan 
eniinicrators 'were recording the language of illiterate villagers as Urdu in 
places where it was certainly something different, and by Mubaiumadans 
that Hindus were recording Hindi a’here Urdu was mure correct. It is not 
poasible to say how far the results have been affected by this, for in addition 
to the question of prejudice, as will be scon later, many natives, both Hindus 
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and ^uaalmAns, habitually speak stuiie variety i»f Hindi in their Iwmes, 
and Urtlu elsewhere, and there was a real dilfiuultj in tlie case uf such porsuns 
to decide what sliouJd be recordetl. The nuiuher shown ns speaking Urdu 
in trauta wdiere this is not the ciimeiit vunmeular may he ro\iglily ohocked 

with the number shown in Table VIII as 
r.itn, iv,3.7 «nita literate in Urdu or in Urdu and Hiiuli, hut 

knowing Unlu better. WJiere the latter total exceeds the former it is 
probable that the number of Urdu speakers is oonsiderably under-stated. 
Thtis the figures for Sultiinpur and Gonda are almost certaialy WTong, and 
understato the number of speakers of Urtlu. 

131. Natural divisions in wkicli Western Hindi is 
spoken. — coinprirLson of thedistributiou by language in each district isbowa 

that Western Hindi is the priuelpal language 
p. i»S; HI (Jj,4 W'bQlo of the Western Gangetic phiin and 

also on the Central Iiulia Plateau except in the Biiuda district, in the Wust- 
ern Sub-Hhimtayas, excluding the Khcri district, and in the two districts 
Caw'npui'c arid Hardoi of the Ka.'jtern Gaiigetio jdaiu. The two districts 
Dehra Ituu and Kaini Tiil in the Ilifnalay.-m tract are partly situated hi 
the plains, and Wesrtem Hindi is the language of about two-tliirds ol the 
inhabitants ill each. Li other j-miiiniis of the Provmcea it is spoken only as 
Urdu. 


132- Eastern Hind i-— ‘The characteristic of Eastern Hindi is 
that the 3rd person aiugular of the pa-st tenaes ends in is and docs nut eon tain 
the letter “ e.y. md I*i5 “ ho struck." In the Indian Antiquary for Octo¬ 
ber 1831b pp. 261 f-t Dr. Grierson has given an account of this language, 
which allows clearly the reJatious between the three languages of tlio Prov- 
vincos- The folioiving extracts from it explain the formation of the shibbctleth 
in the fiast tense which has already been referred to i— 

" lu nil tliv ludo-Aryan Iftngnage* tbls tenee waa originally n past participSe iJaMive, 
Thti** if wa tako IliudmitaDl, tb* word aiArii hvliieli w dorived from the 6 .iDi-krU paat (jawivo 
purticiplo mdritoA dotfft not nu-ati lilsraHi ' be Htruck 'or, 'I islniek,' bat ' stniok by him ' 
or ‘ IMP,’ atid 00 on. SimiLirJy ' ehalA ' derivt.'d from * rAnlifsA,' ia literally tiul ' hfi wont.' hut 
' w* iizOiiicv* Tt iriU be observ'L'd tbmt the B 4 in.skrit prHsive ftbciva rjiiotpi have 

the letier t in the pniiultijimtk! liable. This ia^ the oa«4 in to moEt Sanakrit prijiaivij 

parLuipW, und ii iBimpoitMit tu date Ih (Wtlna iIh retamoi) in mmi of the dialer.-tE deriv 4 Hl 
fram iSaurtdRiiii Pnikrit, Tliop from iliw Bfttijkrlt * mtiritoA ’ thero 17(111111^ the Bimriwt'iil 
^ marin ' fronj which iiaiikt ih*- Bny Bbnkkn * iniifiiiirt' lu wbicli the y rvprasentfl the nriginH] 
Bdiniikrit and Pfcikrit u Tliii clianye of i tu y U one of ei^eUitlg mtbef tbnii of 
lion. We injiy th^ircfiijire sajT that ihiis i nr y i@ typical of the p 4 iLftt tcopcflof tha group of dlpliartg 
wLlt^h lire ftprung from BanruE^ni Pinkrit. Turning now to the rltiriyed from 

>f 4 gadhi Prukrit^ we tiPe ttu ultogetliPr iJlIfferout wtute of aEuli^i In ihu Bauraiwni laugiihirei 
tbti i af * J/ortiuA * nnd * ' huA altoy^thor dSBUpptiafed. In iho )Iji^adhi tangiiagt§^ 

wp find in itf* plnuo the letter' ^ Thun ^ Btruuk * in Fkingali i* * ^n.dr^^a *, and in BidiELi-i * nidfaf/ 
It h a peoaliaritj of nli thesfi hinguagiw that they abject To using the lift.*! jwfttciplii Uy 
Hj is done^ for lastaiico, lu flindodtaiii. Thnv have a amabBraf onclitia prijuaiini^i irienniii^ ^by 
me, ^ by ^ by tboe^ and 00 ciu Thc-flcthey Lick an to the past partLcIpio* m that the whole forniE 
ana irord. Thii£ when a Bengali wislica to say ^ 1 itruck^ he ?»ay8 ' * * atfuck ^ ^ am ' by 

me/ and utiiitfl the whole into One word * viiifi^arFi 

In Plastem Hindi the past t^nEte is formed I>ai'tly in ouo of thei^e mutliod^ 
and partly m anothera The word “ ia really coLO[>oHed of the lliree 
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partR mdr^i-a ” aa is seen luoTe cloarly from the apelling md t'tfni. Ln this 
the I or y corresponclsj to the Sauraseui, while on thu other Imml the final “ s " 
18 the enclitic showing the porsou. Speaking geooially it may bo said tliat 
Rustem Hindi “ agrees in regard to its iioaiis and pronouns with thu Miigadhi 
or eastern group of vernaculars, but in regard tu the verb occupies a pusitien 
interuiedlato between that group and the Sanraseni group whose habitat is 
immediately to its west.” 


133. 'n ia.1 ftfttfl. —Of the names given in paragraphs 2'2l. and 223 of the 
census report for 1891 Eastern Hindi Includes (1) Kosali, (2) Awadhl, (3) 
JBaiswari, (4) Sarwar ki boU (in part), (5) Bagheli, and (G) Tharu (in part,). It 
will be noticed that all of tbeso, except the last, are place names taken bom 
the localities where these so-callod dialects are spoken. Dr, Grierson divides 
the dialects of Elaaterii Hindi into throe, of which Ghattisgarlii la not found in 
these Provinces. The first four names given above are all included in Awadhi, 
while the dialect of the Tlumm in the Klteri district ia the satne, though broken 
in foi'm ; In Gouda and Bahraich they speak a broken variety of Hiharl. 
Bagheli is described as difihriug veiy little from Avradhi, and it is only called 
a sepal ate dialect as it is jxjpularly recognised as distinet. Of the two dialects 
spoken in these Provinces Hagheli is found In the Bilnda district, and the 
|)ortloD of Mhzapur south of the Son, the dialect tif tlio remaining districts 
in the Eastern Hindi area being Awadlil. In the B^nda district a number of 
varieties of speech are locally recognised, such as Tirhari (spoken along the 
south bank of the Januiah Gahoia (spoken in the rest of the eastern jiortion 
of the district), Jiinir (spoken between tho Ken and Baghin), and Kundri which 
is identical with JiU'Ar. In all of those the basis of tlia language ia Bagheli, 
and tho varlatiuns are due to ft greater or loss adnuxturo of Bundoli (Western 
Hindi) forms and words, fnthe Jaunpur district Baiiaudiii is the local name 
used, but the dialect ia really Awadhi. 

134. TJ nm firifift.! diS triButioTi- —The total number of speakers of 
Eastern Hindi, according to the census returns including those in native states 
is 14,905,238- As already noted this excludes the number of Mmsalm^tis in 
the Bihori area who speak Eastern Hindi, which, as estimated by district 
officers on the census figures of 1891, and corrected by Or, Griernon, was about 
410,000 ; even if tliis estimate is too large, the effect on the total number will 
be small. Having regard to the method in which the figures for langnagcs 
have been obtained, it was necosaary to examine thu birthplace tables ali^o to 
ascertain whether there was any excess of migration from one language area to 
anotlier. The general result is that the Eastern Hindi area gets more from 
the areas on each side of it than It gives ; but the balance Is so small that in 
view of the mixed nature of tho language spoken in border districts, it seems 
unuecessaiy to make any vorrefitious. The A wad hi dialect is s(joken by about 
14,230,000 persons in the Provinces, and the Bagheli by about 675,000, 
According to the scheme of natural divisions Esstem Hindi is the chief 

language spoken m tlie whole of the central Indo* 
r. isa, 111 (, 1 ),ft Gangotic plain, except the districts of Cawujmre 

and Hardoi, and it extends on the north to tlie Sub-Himalaya districts of 
Kheri on the west and Bobraicli and Gonda on the east, W'hile it is also spoken 
in the Baiida district and in por ts of Jaunpur and Mirxapur. 
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135. Bill&rl— The clinraeteristie of this lajiguage is the pi eswiice of 
the letter " ? ” iii the |wst toiifiOT “ kahlaH = he «akl, " ”=he went, 
and the language is hence fainlliitrly known to natives as the **nt!e (falis hoU** 
The language Is directly descended Iroui the Migadhi Prakrit, or language of 
iKgadlm, the ancient capital of which was at or near the site now occupied 
by Pati*a. Ajiotlier feature that distingiiishes Bibari from the Western Hindi 
is the origin of its future * tense, Li the former this is dcrivod from a passive 
form iu Sanskrit, viz., cftalitav^fini, and in the latter from an active form 
ekiilijfhyati. Thus we get Anm chalihaih in Braj tor “ we nliall go” and hum 
cka‘<ib ei: cha^abf in Bihari. It should be noted that in the third person 
singular of this tense, Bihad follows the Westeni Hindi. 

136. Dialects. —There are tlii i.‘e jnain dialecta of Bihari, but two 
of those, the Maithili and Magadhi are not spoken in the North-Western 
Pnwiiices and Oudh, where the dialect in use is Bhojpiiri. Thia includes I he 
vai ietlcsof speech dcacribed in La^>l as Bhojpuri, Purbi and Sarw'ar ki boU, 
and aW Tham in the districts of Gouda and Baliraiob which belong to tiie 
Eastern H bid I urea. The Bhojpuri dialect baa several distinct snU-diulecta 
of which the following are spoken in these Provincee : — Western Bhojpnri is the 
sub-dialect of Benares, AjHitugarli, those parts of ryziibad, Jutiupui' and 
Min^pur where the language is Bihari, and the western iialf of Ghjistipur, 
It is this sidulialect of Bhojpuri that lias been liuscribed by Mr, Reid in hia 
Settlement Bejiort of Azaingarh. Southern standard Bhojpuri is used hi the 
rest of Ghiizipur and in Ballia, while the form of speech in Basti and Gorakh¬ 
pur is tlie noitUern standard In the last named there are tw’o vaiioties 
recognised, which may be mentioned as they correspond to some ex.teDt with 
the ideas of natives. The variety in the eastern half of Gorakhpur is tciiiicd 
Guiakhpuri, while that- used in the west and in the Basti district is culled 
Sarwaria. 

137. Numerical dietributiOlL— The total t.umber of persons speak¬ 
ing Biliari 13 10,056,056, and it has already been stated that all speak the Bhoj¬ 
puri diulect. Of these 1,433,000 apeak the aciuthem. sub-dialect, 4,7 66,OOP the 

northern and 3,867,000 the western. Biliarl is 
p. 13*, HI ta> 1. principal langnago of the Eastern tiido- 

Gaiigetic plain, eicept the greater part of Jaunpur and of the two Eastern 
Sub-Hitnalayan districts, Gorakhpur and Basti ; it is also spoken in a portion 
of Fyzi^biul and Mii '/apur. 

136. Hill dialects of KuinauiL. — ^The language chledy spoken 
in the Hiinillayan districts of tho North-Westerii Provinces isdassified in the 
Xiingnistic Survey as Central Pah Art, The ajMicimens iiavo not been os- 
amiued yet, but Dr. Grierson reports that the language ia curiously like the 
dialectfi of Rajputnina. If any real relation between these ia dis(!overe<1 it will 
conlirui the native tradition that the leading families in Kuiuaun came from 
RajpuUoa. The natives themselves recognise many varieties in this 
language with three priuciiial dialects, the other varieties being probably alight 
differences in vocabulary, such as have been stated to exist in the plains. 
In the whole Provinces, including native states, 1,270,246 persous apeak 
Central Pahiri, of whom 662,483 speak Garhwdll (the language of Garhwal 

*Tlic fcirm ’‘t>ariiiP54 In Un' iHWr ti AM iBrAnt liarv. 
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and Tehri State), 48,037 apeak Jauuiiari (tlin Inuj^nge of the Jaiinsar Bdwar 
pai'gaiia of Dehia Dun), aiicJ 52!>,721 apeak Kumauni (the luaguago gf 
Almoraond the hB1 pattta in Nalnl Tnl). It ahonlcl be noticed that these 
ftgurea have been tabulated from tlie actual i^tnrne in the achedulea, except 
in the case of the lew peraouH shown in plains districts. The latter returned 
their speech aa Pabdri, atid this isrus been included in iiie language of the 
tract nearest the district of enumeration. Fourteen males and eight females 
in the Almora district were shown as speaking " janffti boti ”, They were 
some of the few Hajia who did not escape the census ^ and it is not possible 
to say with certainty what dialsct these particular [>eople s|xtke. Pandit 
Ganga Dat Upreti, retired Deputy Collector, who ha*} made a special study 
of the hill languages and dialects, has been able to obtain for me some speoi- 
meu-s of the words and phra.ses used by the Knjis which closely resemble 
the dialect called Bhrdmu in Sir W. W. Iluntcr's “Nun-Aryan Dialects of 
India and High Asia." The BhrAmus are a broken tribe inhabiting parts of 
Nepal and have been briefly described by iio<lgsi>n in his ncptice of Navakot, 
The following are some of the a peel men words* One=da, t.wo=a/, three 
=aitij, fom^piirl, five^p^Twi, a^s,=^,mkL The W'ords given for higher 
numbera are aluiost identical with the ordinary words, and it is thus pro- 
able that these people could not count above six. Sir W. Hunter’s list does 
not go beyond hve. 


p. luaui, {Bj, li. 


t35>. General distribution of lang'uages.— While nearly fifty 
languages were returned as spoken in the North-Western Provinces and 

Oudh, out of every J.0,000 pettple 4,5S7 speak 
Western H indi, 3,135 Easts rn H iiidi, 3, i 0 3 Bihari, 
and 311 Central Pahari f ho tliat the number of spoakers of other lAiiguages is 
less than three-tjuarters per cent. The Urdu dialetj't is the ordlnaTy speech of 
1,377 out of 10,000 in districts where it bthe pirincipal dialect, and of 403 in 
utber places. The language nest in imj^iortance i.s English spoken by 31,941 
persons, or seven out of every ton thomsaud. In absolute numbers such districts 

as Duck now and Allaiiabad, adhere ihore are 
large garrisona and heath quarter ofHces, which 
imply the presence of cousiderable numfaera of troops and European and 
Eurasian odicials, come first. Thus out of 10,000 persons in the Ptxiviuces 
who speak Engliah 1,765 are found in Lucknow and 1,460 in AllaJiabad. In 
Cawnpore, where the number Ls 939, the prescucu of a large trading com¬ 
munity Im raised the figures, while Jhatisi (6411 is* the headquarters «f a 
rail way systeiu. In Agra (998) besides the troops there js a consitlerable 
mercantile population, and it ia an iiu|K>rtant railway junction. The ques¬ 
tion in what districts the number of jinrsoiis speaking Englisli fvirms an 
appreciable proportion of the total fjopulation dej'iends, however, on different 
circumstaiiccH. If we take ID,Dim of the pupulatiun in eacli district 

and. distribute them accrirding to language, the 
number speaking English ia fbnnd to be highest 
in Dehra Ddn (97). The reason for this is that a fairly large number of 
Europeans and Eurasiatis have settled in this district, especially pensionerSi 
fabout two-thirds of the total being in the towus of Delua and MuHSoorie), 
and the total ptvpulatiou of the district is small. The sraaUuess of the total 


i>. IV2, 11. 
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ptipiilatuin aliKi aixsouats for ihe high proportion m Liusknow (71), And the 
other districts 'where the ahsolute number is great show smad ligiires as 
their total p>pu1ation are laige. Bengali is s^KikeTi by 24,120 persone, or 
five out of every ten thousand iu the Provmces, The largest uuiubers are 

to be found in tlie Benares (4,068 out of 
10,000) Allahabad. (1,342), and Lucknow (612} 
districts, but there is only a eiugle district, Utiao, in wiiich uo Bengali 
speakers were retuiued. In the part of Bengal that touclies the Noith- 
Wesiem Province the spoken language is Hiliari, and the greater part of the 
Bengalis in these Provinces tiave come in quest of uccupatiun which they 
funl hi Government odices, oti railways, in mercantile firms and under land- 
hohlers, but from the figures shown above, and aliHi from the detailed, dis¬ 
tribution In each disti'ict, it k el cor tliat a consi¬ 
derable number Lave come for religious purposes 
to the holy place-s Benares, Allahahiul and Muttra. Naipali, Purbatla or 
Gorkhall is spoken by 24,088 persons, or at most the same number as speak Ben¬ 
gali ; but it is confined almost entirely to the Hinmlajiui district of Belira Dfin 
and the Kuinauu Division, which were formerly ruled by tlio Gurkbaa for some 
time; Gurkha regluieiitsare stationed at Debra, at Lansdowue in the Garhwai 
district, and at Ahuoi'a ; but there are also colonies in each of these districts. 
In the plaiua over a thousand were returned in each of the two districts 
of Gbjmkbpur and Benares ; iu the former there is a recriiiting do^mt for 
Gurkhas, and in the latter the religious olcment is concerned, but there are 
also some political refugees from Naljial who pi'efer to dwell there in the ixlour 
of sanctity. The Naipali speakei-s account for a large port.ion of the numbers 
shown under “ others *' in Subsidiary Tables III ^A) and (B) iu the Western 
Diuialayau districts and iu Beimr^. 

Fifteen thousand one hundred and eighty persons were recorded as 

speaking PanjiUd, the majority bebg iu the 
bolder districts of the Meerut Divkion, though 
a number of traders speaking this language are found in most districts. 
Nearly four thousand Panjabi speakers are shown in the Moradabad district, 
who are reported to be Pachode Jata who speak a mixture of Hindi and 
PaiijAbi. 

The persons shown as speaking Rajasthani (8,205) arc chiefly, os ap- 
D in., „ pears from Table X, the MilrwAri traders and 

i-Li iV 1 I 

money-lenders to be fouud in eveiy district, 
except parts of Oudh, being s{>ecially numerous in the western division of tlvo 
Provinces. The term Hajasthain needs explanation as it has been newly coined 
by Dt, Grierson to include the dialects spoken in Rijputilna winch are 
bounded by Western Hindi on the north and east and Marathi and Gujrdti 
on the south and west. It includes amongst others the well known Bagri, 
Jaipur! or Dhundari, ilalvi, Marwari, Merwari, Mewiiri and Mewdti. 

The Bhotia speaking people number 10,231, all in the Kuiuaun Division 
with & few in the native state of Tehri-GarliwAl, They are partily settled and 
partly traders who come down from Thibet with the produce of that country. 
Four thousand and thirty-eight of the total Marathi speafciug population 
(6,201) are returned from tlie Benares district, wliere they have settled or w*ere 
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viaitors for religloua purpoaea ; Rtid the feet ibRt tlio MMfttbaa once held r 
considerable part of these Provmces U attested, as far as the fenguago rottims 
are concerned, only by the numbers in the Allahabad Division being more 
conBidtir^ble than m other part^. 

The presence of a Madraasi regirnont at Jhdnsi acconnta for nearly 
half of the total number of Tamil speakers (766) and for senae of the Telugu 
speakers (640), the remainder being principally found in Benafes, where also 
are 184 out of tbo 187 who returntsd CJanarese. The curious colony of Sindhi 
speakera referred to m the report for 1891 still exists in MaziiSaTiiagar and 
Saharanpur, and through the kindnoss of Mr, R. E. Enthoven, Superintendent 
Census, Bombay, I am able to give tho following note on some specimens of 
their talk by Mr, Jenkins, lately Sindhi translator to the Bombay Grovern- 
tnent :— 

“^riie languagfl h c<irtftinly a oorrapt form of ffiadki. There we souns Hindi wofih not 
used in Sindhi, flnd some forma one would not have expected, £d w the genitiTe afflx 
inalcul of the Sindhi ja. But Sindhi ia the bmaia i» one may aeo fmin tho foUowiiiif sentBnees 
in which T here written the Sindhi TOialon below tho orighuil, e^junlly uugntminitiaACy of 
course”: — 

(et) Syale men bdh ro( vijhs oajlrnc si ftift tkindo. 

Sty are men bsh, vat vejhe oa&fne sin ^fna thinda. 

(6) jETifAa^ kanak paida ghanodi thtye, 

Hite kanaJt pa ida ghani thfge. 

(c) Diyehkhe sumbke tBn bim^ri thtpaida thfjf^ 

Dlnhokhe sumhe »dn bividrl th/lpaida thty& 
ale nctfjbedt snmbhe aratn achhe iho^ 
a’in notokke jumAe orawi achchhe tho. 

Several of the vograot and gipsy like tribes in the Provinces have 
flO'Called languages of their own, such os Doins, Pdais, Haburaa, Nata and 
Banjt'u-as : but of these only the last three have been returned, together _ 
with Kakeri (the language of the Kakcris) and Ghiaadi, a gipsy dialect 
of Berar. Dr. Grierson writes about these 

•*X think it is tomI probable (but I cannot aay ao yol) tbnt nil the gipsy dinlents of tho 
North- Western Prorinocs betang to the wcdtem group. But th<± ijneation is heaoE with so 
many difficulties that I hnTO hitborto refused to olase then) under any of tho mun groupi, 
and have pat them in a group by thomselTea. M«t of tham are mBraly thieves* Latin. Words 
arc altoTod to dieguieo thouu Thus " Janmddr ” boctitoea " Majaddr” and so on, Just tu the 
London thkvea' " ecllop” or " slop” is " police'’ spelt backwards. 

After the Miiiiipur affair in 1881 some of tho lo-ssor ohiefs of that state 
were deported to the Mutim district where they already owned a temple, and 
their presence with their families and servants accounts for the 111 epeakers 
of Manipuri, The other langoagea recorded are for tho most part those 
of travellers and traders, with a few visitors to the shrines and holy places 
of the country. 

• 140. Lines of development at the present day,— It has been 

the nniTcrsal experience in all countries the inhabitants of which Imve attabed 
some degree of culture, that the liuiguago of literature differs from the 
language in use by tbo mass of the people. The difference may be in the 
grammatical construction of the language, or in tho vocabulary or in the stylo, 
jind generally all three eloniouts ore combined to a varying extent. The 
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qiieHtiofi of siylu 13 one intimeioly eonnected witli misttietii^id ideag nad is net; 
rulcFKnt to the mutter under diaoussion, though it may be mentioned tbnt in 
moat uriontal ]anguiig« 2 S these denmnd that literature shonlil be more Rowery 
and stuffed with hyperbole tlum ia iiHUal in Western tongues. The processes 
underlying the variations in grammatical forms, both tkeeu relating to syntax 
and thoae winch are called accidence, arc gencrHlly the same. As civilization 
progresses there is a tendency towards the union of more or leas aepurato 
groujia into larger groujis under a single ruler. The languages or dialects 
origmnlly used by the members of the component groups may be radically 
distinct, or may have a common origin ; but as time goes on the forms of speech 
approsimate to a uniform standard in any given nation. This statement is 
snbjuct to limitations due to the real or fancied ethnic differences between the 
various portioiui of the natioUt and the growth of a statidord form is limited to 
the area within which communications are uninterruptod. There b of couree 
a continual change in language, which is usually slower in periods of literary 
activity, and the introduction of printing Las tended to check tile variations 
still more. In addition to tho variations which arise in ail languages In the 
ordinary process of growth from within, estruordiuaty ehanges are caused by 
contact w'ith other languages, TJio result of the processes brietly luenticnud 
is that in any given nation wo find iliat the spoketi language oontaitis a variety 
Ilf granitimtical forms whlcU differ to a greater or leas extent according to the 
degree with which the component groups forming the nation have coalesced, 
and according to the measure of free coiumunlcation between different areas 
of itu! country occupied by tiiem. In tbo furumiiun of a iiteratore it is n.^ually 
full ml tliai one set of forms is selected as the ntandard, though the principle* 
of selection varies in different languages. The history of these Provinces 
shnwa how the languages in use at the prfticnt day Imvu beoa subjected to 
influences similar to those described above. The Muhammadan iavniders of 
ludia were of various races, but appear to have adopted Persian as their 
language ; at all events at the close of the eighteenth century Persian was 
found U> he the court language in most parts of Northern India. It may bo 
taken as certain that from the time of the earliest Invasion attempts were 
mode by them tu speak the languftgo of their subjects, and it is not surprising 
tliat they became familiar witJi the form of sjmeeb current iu the neighbour- 
IimkI of Delhi, that w to say a dialoet of the language now classified ns 
Western Hindi. On this di/deet W'os grafted a vocabulary to a very large 
extent of Persian origin, while Puratan In its turn had borrowed from Arabic 
and Turkish, the resulting form of speech huiug called Urdu, or ttio language 
of the camp. Different writers tiave held opiH>aJts views on the origin of 
ITrdu , some declaring that it w'as caused by tlio aitemfda of tho Muhammadans 
to speak the vcrnaculiw, and others that it waa the result of the attempt by 
tlw Hindus to learn Persian under the orders of Todar MaL The point is not 
one of umeb importance, and probably both processes were at work. At tho 
beguming of the nineteenth century, when the greater part of the North- 
estern Provinces came under British rule it seems likely that while Persian 
was used for formal documents Urdu was practicalJy tha medium of com- 
mmiicatlon between rulers and rulcdi In 1837 the mconveuienco of retaining as 
the fonnal court language Persian, which was not a spoken language in the 
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true aooiMs of ihoM vordb, led tlie Gktverutdettt of lodio to diroet its replace* 
meat by the verttaculara iti Beogol and the North'^Vestum FrovincoA, It it» 
now necefittwy to meniioti another matter rrhich Ima mflueiicod the develop* 
tneni of laugiiaot' in these Provinces and continues to do sO'. In addition to 
the processes descrihed above it is not nncouimon to find the tankage of 
poetry differing in form from the language of prose« Omitting the case of 
Urdu, W’0 find that up to the end of the eighteenth century there m practic* 
ally no prose at all written in any of the three vernacular languages, wIiDe 
in Urdu there is a scanty Ikeraturo botli in prose and verse. The explanation 
in that the Hindus, if they wished to write prose, used Saimkrit, while 
M^ulmiiuniidans used Persian or Arabic oblefly, though Malik Aluhauiruad 
(t 54(1A.I>.) and other writers did not disdain the vernacular fur poetical wurkn, 
Abuut ton years after the decision that Urdu should be the language of the 
oourts some interest began to be taken iu priuiary education, and it was then 
found that in schools no inutruction was given at all in vernacular after a bay 
tiad learnt his alpliabet; and it wtm necessary to prepare text books fur use 
ill teaching Urdu as none existccL Previous to this in ) 803 High llindi had 
been deliberately invented by LaUu Ji Lai under the direction of Dr, Qilchrist 
of the Fort \ViUia3n College. He took aversion in Braj of the tentli book 
of the Bhagwat Parana and rO'Wroio it in the dialect of Urdu, uaing no 
words of foreign origin. That ia to say the graiiimatical forrontiona of High 
Hindi and Urdu are exactly the same, though there arc a few slight differ¬ 
ences in syntax and more variations in vocabulary. Tlie divergence of 
official phraseology in general and of legal terms iu portictLlar, from those of 
ordiiiarj'’ converBatiun is uotoiious, and tho w'riters in our couria f<iund it liard 
to brv^ak off their old habits of writing in Pei^iau, especially as the Oriental 
ta.ste prefera the use of redundant and high-lluw'n expressions. For some 
forty years after its formal reeuguition Urdu was thus a vornacular in its 
grammatical forms only, ivliilo its vocahulary was far romovod from that in 
ordinary use. Iu making this statemeut, the smalt ness of the vocabulary 
necessary for the uses of ordinary lifo ia net lost sight of, for the tendciicy to 
use Persian and Arabic ivords,evon in such cases, was strong. It has, lioweveri 
boon the policy of Government to brirg the vocabulary of tho courts as close 
to that of the jMMjdc possible, and the result lias boon a great simpi>lifiGa* 
tion within the last thirty years, since in a country where the chief object 
of a very large proportion of the people who act]uire more cducatieu thati the 
mere ability to read nnd write is to obtain sorvice under Govommont, the 
wishes of Government are more effective than in countries where education 
is coimdered necessary for most occupations. Tliorn has even arisen a school 
of Urdu poets who eschew the htgh-flowri language of their predocesaors and 
ivrite in simple and uiiafTectod terms, Tho tendency of High Hindi has, 
however^ l>cea in the other direction. It has been shown that, unlike Urdu, 
which bod a natural origin and grew ibr several iiundred years as a voroa* 
oular pure and aimple. High Hindi is entirely artificial. Witiiin tbo last few 
years a society Ims been founded called tho Ndgri Fracharitii Sabha, with tho 
object of purifying the High Hindi dialect and promotiDg the study of Hindi 
generally. To judge by itspublicatiomi, however, its present otanilard of purity 
for High Hbdi is tho leplacemout of any wonH having a uon*Sanskriiic origin. 
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by words taken irom Sanskrit^ regardless of the fact whether the former are 
perfectly familiar to the ordinary j«rscni or not, We even eeo words in ordin¬ 
ary use of Sanakritic origin replaced by pure Sati&krit words on the ground 
that they are vulgar,” The latter process may he described in graiuniatical 
terms os the substitution of taUama for tadbhava words, and is much the 
same as if French scholars were to condemn the use of royal” in favour of 
regal." Examples of this are plentiful in almost any publication of tlie 
present day printed b the Nigrl characters. Such ordmary words as “ Au/ent 
(order),” “ qaida (rule),” " kfkghaz (papers)** are replaced by “ayj/oi.," "nyim" 
jxidra,“ the first two of which would certamly not be understood by the 
illiterate villager, while the third is no more familiar than the word it re¬ 
places. The words *' pnhla (first)” and " mdnas or mano* (man)" are also as 
well known as any word can be, but they have been scouted os vulgar, ami 
'* prathain“ and " flianwsAya" substituted. It has been pomtod out tJiat this 
is much the same as if English purists wore to write “ the lULthroughsome- 
cess of atufif,” for the “ impenetrability of matter," and it con be more clearly 
illustrated by translating into English tlm following passage from a High 
Hindi book using Latin words wliere unnecessary Sanskrit words are used : — 

** men ek ££ifAin4& MaHH^hya fn&irfi M ^anana M 

^auon io yiA ro^ (ocu-px) tk&; is kSrm i4 M band ralitd ihA 

Translation ; — 

wais 1 di^cttliai in thifi^ FiJitt (lit, "rsgarded^ or having regard to) tho 
numtru^ af tbe A-njnantim f«w cows had this diaeaBo (cow-po.x) ; for Lb Lb Tatio tUerc 

continued La be of tbla 

This is & fair samplo of the style ef High Hindi new popularj as used in 
books, new^paper^ and tor instnictiQn in achooISf and iti name amonget uativea 
is Bhd^hd or Theth (Ut^ pure) Hindis Up to the prnsant timoi however^ 
it has made Httle prtjgress as a spoken language, though it is used by Pandits, 
and Hindus who have some knowledge of Sanskrit air it in this way, and feel 
bound to USD High Hindi when speaking or writing to Pandits. By sueh 
men it is not unfrequcntly regarded, as its vernacular name implies, as the 
genuine Hindu fponj which all varieties of speech usewi in the Provinoes are 
eoTTuptionSj just as some MuhamriuidaLLB consider they are corruptiona of 
Urdu* Its artificial nature is shown by the fact that out of the nine Lvords 
translated by Latin words in the ex:iract given above only three were fami* 
bar to tw^o Hindu clerks in ray officOp one of whom hfwl jjasaed the Entrance 
exarain&tiouj but neither of whom had etndied High Hindi, though both were 
rrauiliar with the Nigri diarautor. Of the three sentences in the estiact 
one ebrk was able to translate the first only, nnd tlie whole extract waa 
unintelligible to tlie other* There is another peculiarity to be noticed in 
regard to the laugixage s^x^ken Ln these Provinces by educated natives which is 
described as follows by a Hindu Deputy Collector, a resident of the Eastern 
Hindi tractp who baa ser^^od as well in the Bihari and Western Hindi areas :™ 
»*Whou a DatiTc gcDtietnftiiBpcftkB Ui ei foralgnor or oveu to ftnothet naUve gcntlcpuLic bo 
win HjiQsk Urdu* W be lalka "irUh viHogors and oUior illltorato pcKipte oven lie will 
13 &H Urdu- Even to hiH own ftervnBtA or to tko m&n of his own fiLinily lie will g^a^ratlj spent 
Urdu if ho is whliin lioaring of mi outaiitor who Is illiLeraLo or belojigM tu snotbEr nationality p 
or It nn j raio does oot licloog to his own village, family or finTnte drole. For inetaiioo, I 
eptkk Urdu in mj friojidfl, to mj snbordiiiBtoflj to my ordorties and to mj servants aho when 
oUiMS art pTwaat, Te my wife, bruthorj coiisitia, tcnimta Ld my estate, miJ Eorvanta inside tltc 
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bf>uBO I Fptiuk Eflstam Hindi pqrQ and piinplo- This i>f c^urae lb ibe c«3H3 iritli evtrj Hindu 
gentlstaaaftf tlia Uiiitfid Proviiitjfeii in tb« isa^terii part of wlilcL they go itill fiirtbef aoil 
Blhari oven among^ their lliudii friondBt And {Ms ia not limitod ty Hbidii^ only. 
The Siime rule apjaliei with equal furtse to 0V017 ^ituhomminlan living io villiigea ami is> eoieiq 
living in arhniu tracts woTL Only tlie OLkof day a m.^pnotahlo MLiliatiinindau Tnluq- 

ddr of Ondh Trad tTovelliog with mo in a railway campartmonl. There w&fl another ifuhniti- 
niflclan gcntternan with him, pmbablj'a jebtionI hut certainly employed on hie Thn 

g^utleuLeu did not know who I was, nor was ho acquainte^l with duother Betignll geiitli::!inn.ii 
there. He was talking with hU Mithimmadasi compa^iicsn about thn estato nOalis In pum 
EaHern Hindi for aame time before wo heg-in Lv talk (of imurrso in Urdu) with enoh 
others I WELH writiug thia lettQr when a foBliiotiabla MLihamtniidau gentloiuan, a.n EngLi.'c!i 
knowing Deputy CoTIoetOF on leave juBt now culled on me. Wo were oot acquainted with 
each other before. We were talking Lti Urdu with nn iikternuKrtura of Ku^lisb, and iw he te 
the resident of a village^ and kAB been pLis^iu^ hie time there for the piBt two or three montk'i 
Trithin n eoUFBe of lofiB than 2) inlnutg;^ ho coiUMitted hinLLilf nuna thau unne in eponkiug 
Eastern Hindi by a slip of tangoef* 

We tlixiH Jiavo the tbllawitig atAte of tilings. The IocaI dmleot is 
spukcu !iy tlio grisat mim-i of tbe j^ienple, tiiifl even Ijy educated peujdQ ill tlioir 
own boniesj fijapt'cmlly if these are hCIiniua. Eldauatud people outside the 
area where Urdu Is tite local dialect, as a rule speak Urdu except in tlieir 
own houies. Prose is written iu Urdu or iu Higli Hiudi and never in dialect 
Ijy e<lu£jated jjeople. Written veiSfu is iLisuidly ia Urdu or in the Braj dialect 
ef Western Hindi. Eastern Hhuli is now little used, though an old furni of 
It was the language used by TuUi Divs wliose Idaumyan ia the Bible of Uio 
Hindu in tliese Provinces, wliile the Bhojpuri rlialeet of Biiiar! lias never 
been used for literary purposes. In all three languages there is of course a 
considerable amount of poetry pairing from mouth to tnoutli in the country 
side which Iiaa never Wen reduced to writing except by the curious fftreiguer. 
The flelectifjii of Braj U3 the poetical dialect of the i>reseiit day is based on 
the popular estimatiou that it h; capable of the moat elor[uent and beautiful 
expressionsj wldoh probably arises from the fact that many, if not most, of tho 
Vaishnava reforiuei S of the tiftcoiith and sixteenth centuries, and especially 
iiur Das, the blind poet of Agra, used it. 

The inconvenienee of such a diversity of pj-actice is I esse nod by tlie fact 
that the majority of natives of all parts tif the ProvinecT can undurstatid suffi¬ 
ciently well the graiiimaticul forms of Urdu and High Hindi, if tlie vocabulary 
used is familiar, though in the hills, in the Bundeli tract of Western Hindi, and 
iu the Bihari area a large proportion will ho found who understand tliesa forms 
with difficulty ; and it must be reiricmboi'cd that oven in s^Miakiiig to foreigners 
tlie majority in all jiarts will use tlie local forms, tlmugh their vocabulary 
is mixed. Of the two principal Utet'Ai'y dialects, Urdu is becoming more and 
more widely known and used, and its literary form Is approximating mom 
closely to its spoken form, wdiile High H iudi, though its granimar is prac¬ 
tically identical, is rendered unintelligible liy its Vocahulary evon to educated 
natives who do not know Sanskrit or liave not studied it in ficlmols, and its 
tendency is to diverge more ami more in its vooabiilavy from any spoken 
language in use. Of foreign languages, Persian has chiefly mducnced Urdu 
ill its vocabiilaiy ; but it has also had some effect on the order of words. At 
the present time, owing to tlie fact tiuit it is the chief medium of all higher 
odiication, English is exerting a certain amount of inducnce over Urdu. 
This is felt chiefly In the vocabulnrj^ where it is not uimatund Lu the ease 
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oi" tli« expression of itle«s first [jrtsfnted si nee British rule WgHn, e.g., 
“ ManicijtftUt’T " “ Town Unll,’.' " inenibor/' “ rail “ bottle/' ic,, liaye become 
familiar wortls. The same j>ecluiitie tlesire, Imv^ ererj that produced the type 
of Urtlvi ridiculed forty years ago, anti the High Hindi of to-day, is reapiPiiaible 
for such a sentence as the following by a pleader addressing the court 

" Is eridence wiew bukuf diacrepaiicy hotn, aur mhdyat iaipf>rtaut- 
tmtd 1 /ih ?ii, &c., kc." and it must be particularly obacr\-ed tliat tJiis style is 
used by one native speahiiig to another and not merely as a coneessicm to the 
real or hiingiiied igoorauoo of the European luldressed. Owing to the fact 
tlint iiiatrnetion is given in English even tl«e idiom and eomstruction of 
Euglisli are imitated ; and it is sometimes possible to say with certaiutj' of an 
Uixlu booh by a native author that it lias been urrltten in English and trans¬ 
lated. In cfuisideriug tlie future of the two main literary forms of language 
the extract quoted in the report on the Census of India in lefll from the 
works of Mr. J. R. Eovvell will bear repetition :— 

« Jt id only froEii its ruot# in the liTinj* jjenaratiaih of nifiu tUiit knjjikiii'k! rai) lie rcinfortert 
mi ill fjfiH,li vigour for ils seed. Wkal amy ha oalled a litemlc dlalurt gmns evrr more and 
inurv jwdflntic and fumgu till h bcrouiQp m lart ii3 nnJtUitig a reliicle for living itiought as 

monkijfh Latin No InnUnit lias fnded into diciloji, nont thiU cainiot 

stick up the feeding juitc eerreted for it in the rich mother earth of (.-ommoa folk, t>an 

briuff forth ii Bound nitd lusty book.Then; ig death in the dictionnty, iindt 

irhere languogo is too strictly limitsd by oDuveiittuii, the ground fur expression bo grow is 
limitet^ nliu, and wc gel a potted literature, Chiucee dwitr& itistfad iif healthy traes,” 

It ig nnrortiinate tlmt the question of vocahulary and idiom (for it can¬ 
not be trai often repeated tliat tlic grammar of Urdu and High Jlindi are 
priicticully idetiticiil) has been made u racial question, TJitirn are still 
Aluliammadans who stuff into their convcrKatioii ami books as many WoriJs of 
rnrsian and Arabic origin as they cau, and houi© wlio even prefer to writer in 
a language they call Persian, but whieh m more unlike the modem Persiau 
in voeabiihtrj' and eojislruotiim than SpertHer’s Faerie Queen Is uiJike Teiuiy- 
si;»n; while there arc Hiiulus who Wlievc they can create literature in the 
sMiiti way hy raiisaeking the Sanskrit dictiunarj-. I'he society uientioued 
above has even aiiiiouijced that it is preparing a scieiilifie vocabulary, evidently 
in ignorfifice of the fact that all modem European languages have agreed 
to use simihir terms for new scientific requirements drawn from Greek or 
Latin. The futility ol‘ such metluals has been rect-gjiiscd by not a few native 
writers, and the mmio of the lute Raja Siva Praaad may he mentioned, as oti« 
who strove with consider able success to simplify the written style and bring 
it more into agreenieut with the speech of tlic peupk-. The history of the 
litortiturt' of this twintry, as of evcij other, shows a considenible revival 
exactly at the iieriods wJien imtci-s used as the biiti.N of tlieir mateiial the 
si*eecli of the puo]>le ; and it may safely he iu'oi>hes:ed tlmt tins principle will 
be found to hoKl gyuil here. 

'Hie record of the miinher of publications registered in tlicHC Pi-ovinccs 
r. 1^,. n principal languages during the last ten 

years shows that while 45 t>er cent, of the total 
uere in Urdu only B4 percent, vvere in High Hindi and confirms the conclusioii 
arrived at above that Urrlu is bcooiuing more and more popular as a means 
4jf literary ex press ion. 
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Chapter Vll.-IUPIRKITIES. 


141. General.—The four inBnmtioa, the record of wliich waa directed, 
were iuBonity, blindness, leprosy and oorgenitikl dcaf-inutiaiu. It may bo 
noted that the definition of the last caused same doubts in the minds of 
enumerators as to the other infirmities. For as they were directed to record 
only cases where persons had been deaf and dumb from birth, tb€?re was a 
tendency to consider that the other infirmities should only be recorded where 
they had existed from birth ; special instruction a ’Rere issued on this point, 
and it seems likely that omissions did not occur to any large extent. The 
term insanity covers all cases of imeoundncss of mind, for it is impossible in 
India to distinguish the difleront varieties of mental aberration as is done at the 
census in some Furopoan countries. The disthietlon between total biindness 
and blindness of one eye gives no tionble in the provinces ns the vomaetilar 
terms are Ignite distinct^ and a man who is blind of both eyes, unJ/tdj would 
never be confused with a one-eyed man, /frtnd. The Leprosy Commission found 
that about ten per c^nt, of the jiersons collected as lepota for their inspection 
at places where there was no leper asylum were not suffering from leprosy, 
and it is therefore probable that the persons returned as lepers included some 
who were afflicted with leukoderma or with sypliilis and not with leprosy, 
Luukodeiina and leprosy are often confused, though the former is sometimes 
deficribes as “ white spots ” (su/ed ddgh), or as " the yellow diseaao" {pdndu 
rog), a name more usually applied to jaundice. Generally speftking, there is 
a not unnatural teudunoy to omit the record of infimiitieft, wliich ia of cfmree 
increaiSed where the person afilioted is an adult female, but for puqioses of 
comparisun this is not of much importAnce as the tendency is proljably a cons¬ 
tant factor, and if anything it is diminislTing- Special care was taken iu 
abstraction to prevent the omission of any of the sinall number of persons 
afflicted, and for many districts the whole of the books wore re-examined. 

t42. V ariationa since 1S81, — Tlie total number of persona afflicted 
iti 1901 wuB 118,4SG 03 compared with 165,285 hi 1891 and 181,C5C in 1831. 
Between 1801 and 1891 all classes of infirmity decreased except deaf-niutiflm, 
while between 1891 and 1901 there was a decrease in tlie number of persona 
afflicted with each mtirmily except msanity. The coae of each mfimuty will 
be treated aepi^tately, but it should be pomted out here that a large propor¬ 
tion of the infirm arc beggars, and the period of stress tlirough which the 
provinces have pasged must have told especially on these. 

A. — ISBAiUTT. 

143. DistriblltiOIL —The total number of persons returned as imione 
ts 6,849, of whom 4,G4'2 were males and 2,207 femaleti. Insane persons number 
only 1'44 per ten thousand of the total population, the proportion being 
1*89 for males and '96 for femaloa, Thesu proportions are far below* tbo^e 
in Buropeaii countries which vary fi'om 23 Lu Germany to 45 in the distressful 
country Ireland, and are usually between and 40. The proportion iu diftbr- 
ent parts of the country is shown in Subsidiary Table 1 from which it appeaca 
to be highest in the Western Sub-Himalay an districts. Thu distribution is 
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huwever affected appreciably by the fottr ki^e aayluins of the provinces at 
Bareilly, Agra, Lucknow, aud Benaren, which are Kituated in tbo western 
Snb-Huual ay as, western plain, central plain and eastern plain respectively, 
and it is impossible now to attempt to readjust tbo HgurcB to get the natural 
distvibntion. In future it will ho better to ascertain the birth-places of the 
inmates in asylums and tabulate the rosults accordingly. Excluding these 
four districts the highest proportion of insanity follows closely the distribution 
In being found in Bahraich, Dehra Diln, Famkhabad, Bara Banki, 
Hai'doi, Kbert, Partdbgarh and Gorakhpur. 

144. Insanity in different castes. —For the purposes of Imperial 
Table XIlA a selection was made of two high castes, Erahmin and Yaishya 
or Bania, the principal caste employed in clerical work, Kayastha, an agricul- 
tnral caste taken as Koeri, Kachiri, Mnrao, Jst and Kshattri iit different parts 
of the provinces, a labouring caste taken as Glmmar in the plains and Dom in 
the hills, and the Enthan tribe of Muhammadans. The highest proportion of 

insane persons is fonnd in the last mentioned, vis., 
' ' 4‘lBper ten thousand amongst males and l’&7 

aniotigst females, the uicrcaae over the figures for 1691 being consider able. 
Among Uiiidus Kayasthaa come first with 3'17 males and 1*45 females being 
closely followed by Baiilas aud Brahmins. Of the agricultural castes the 
Eachbi shows the highest proportion, 211 and ‘91, which are lower how'cver 
than the figures for the higher castes. It may ho noted that the Kaclihi was 
selected b tliosc dLsitriots which show the highest figures for bsanitj, The 
Chamar and Lorn sho w lower pro|.>ortioua than those for the total population, 
but the Jat and hill Bajpnt ahow figures atUl low'cr. 

145. Distribution of insatio persons by age and aez.—Subsb 

diary Tables III aud IV ahow the age distribution in two methods, viz,, the 
dist-rihutiou fay age of 10,000 bsaue persons, and the proportion which the 
tiuuibor of insane persons at each age period bcai's to the total population of 
the same ages. From Table HI it appears that the number of insane males 
is greatest at the age period 30—40, while in the case of females it ta greatest 
m the previous period 20—'30. In the first two decodes of life and again 
between 50 and GO, and at ages over 60 this table shows more females insane 
than malo3{ hetw’ocD 30 and 50 however the number of msane males is 
greater tlian the number of fciualea. Table IV however shows that the 
prnportion of insane persons to the total population is greatest for both sexes 
at tlio period 40—50, increasing fairly regularly up to that period and 
deercaaing in the two later periods for males, while females over CO ahow a 
slightly higher proportion than Lhoac between 50 and 60. 


14G. Variations since 1881,—The total number of persons of 
unsonurl mind has increased from 5,581 in 1891 to 6,849 or by about 23 per 
cent, but the increase is more luarbed amongat females (27 per cent.) Hiftn 
amongst males (31 per ««/,). In 1881 the total number w-as 6,347. The pro- 
I*. KDS, 1, a-a t>ortion to the total population is however now 

slightly lower for males than it was in 1881 
though it is higher for females. During the last ten years the increase has 
been most marked in the eastern Sub-Himalayan diatrict?, and this increase 
appears to he connected with the decrease, in the same districts, in the 
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number of dcai-mtiteg. Idiocy and deaf-mutisrii are often comhinoil in tho same 
person, and it is a matter of uhatieo ^rhieh infirmity was entered, Tiiero has 
also been a ooiisidei'able moreaso in tlio western and eastern plains in tlie case 
ot nrnliis thoiii^h tliu projjortion of females has fallen otf in the latter. The 
absalnte numbers are so small that the variations in individnal districts eon* 
not bo considered in detail. If Subsidiary Table IV is compared with the 
corresponding tables for 1091 it will be seen that the proportion of irmane 
peraana to the total population at difFerent age-periods has increased in both 
seKeg at every period, eieept amongst foiniUos aged 50-60, and tho decrease 
ie small in that case, 

L47. Cans63 of Insanity— Before the enquiry matlo by tho 
Hemp Drugs Commiseiou it was oeual to aeoribc a great many cases to the 
nee of hemp diugs, especially c/i ora* (the res ini and ganjtt (dried leaves and 
flowers of the luifortilised female plant), which are smoked. That CommiFsiem, 
however showed that the use of drugs could not be considered a very 
important caima. The eiceasive use of alcohol stands in much the same 
|K)sition ; it may possibly be a predisposmg factor, but there is nothing to show 
this clearly. That the bereaae in the struggle fur exiatojice tends to incrcaae 
the number of persons of unsound mind Is almost certain, hut ft'i already 
pointed out, actual scarcity and famine probably operate to reduce the number 
of those uufortunatu pui-sous who are unable to look after themselves. The 
ago distribution among females, both at the present census and in 18111 points 
to cldld-birtih as a possible factor in the ease of females, for the proportion 
of hisaue females at the age period 15—2Q is diatinotly higher than at tho 
periods 10—15 and 20—3il, though it uiiglit be expected that the attractiun of 
the rouDJi nunibera 10 and 20 would cause an esoeaaivo grouping in these tmd 
there is ni> reiwou to suppose that tho ogee of inaane females are more accurately 
recorded Iban those of males. The fact tliat soveral of the same distriots a-o 
coiiBpieuoua for high pri^jxirtiijna ns were noted in ISI) t may Ihj of irnpurtauce 
but subject to the exception to be noted below, it does not seem possible to 
explain the connect ion. The circumstanues of some of tbi! districts in eastern 
submontane t'act however [joint to the lUrect efFccta of locality, and to some 
conuection between tho eau-jcs of insanity and tho causes of goitre. It is a 
well known fact that erotinisin is found iudcpendently of goitre, and Major 
Baker, I.M.S., Civil Surgeon of Gorakhpur, iu a note on tho matter writes 
that *' ldijt>;:y and cretinism do not exist to any great extent amongst tlxe 
goitre cemmunity iu these parts, certaiuly not aa obtains In Swiss eaiitona, 
and from this it is only fair to assume that ollior factors are required to 
produce the erntiu over and above what causes the lliyroid enlargemetit,'^ 
Out of 118,315 cases of goitre treated in the diapensaries of tho Gorakhpur 
district during 1891-1900 no fewer than 81,853 were treated iutwo difipenaaTiea 
in the ICasla sub-dtvisiun which includes tho Padi'auna tahsfl. I was m charge 
of that Hiib-division for sixteen mnntlia during 1896-97 and the ooiuparatively 
large number of iiliohi found there etruck me at ouee. There is in fact a special 
vernacular turiii for idiots, viz., boh or bauk which appears to l>o unknown 
elsewhere in thu proviiicea. While it is true, as pointed out by Major Baker, 
lliat the absolute number of idiots may not be as large as in ether comitidoy, 
it is certainly a faet tliat idiots are mo^it numerous in the localities where 
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goltro is most prevaleot. The highest propertioa of insone penoos in the 
district U fuiiod iii the Ssdr (alisil, and the iiest highest in the Padraiina tahsil. 
From a map in the settleiueut rep^irt on this liisttict showing the distribution 
of soUsj it appears that the class ot soil found in the localities where goitre is 
most prevalent is that known as Icachdf or new alluvium^ the deposit of the 
three rivers Hapti, Ghagra and great Qandak. In the Gond a district also the 
distribution of iusatilij by tahsfls, corresponds closely to that of goitre as 
judged by the attendance at dispensaries. An even closer connection will be 
found to exist in the case of deaf^mutism. It has been pointed out by the 
Gertnan statistician Von ifayr * that statistics of mental unsoundness which 
do not distinguish between the idiocy a^hlch is congenital or develops in early 
ohildhoud, and the madness of later periods are of small value, for wluJe there 
IS a elesr connection between tlie foinier and locality, the latter depends 
chiefly on occupation and urban conditions. In India the difficulty of 
enumeration makes the dlstiiicdon almost impossible. The experience of these 
provinces tends to the wmclusion that within a district where cseliniam is 
known to exist, the pro])ortion of insane peiiwiis is generally highest in those 
parts where cretinisni is found, but it does not follow that the proportion in 
such a district will be higher Uian in a distdet where there are piactieaily no 
cretins. The effects of oocupation are illustiated by the caste distribution 
already refeiml to. for KayastUas and Baiiias atu certainly the best educated 
castes in the provinces, and are most exposed to the mental escitementB that 
produce madness. 

B.—D fiA r*>rcTisit. 

148. DistributiOlL— The total number of deaf mritcs is 17 758 or 
almut 3-73 in every ten tliauaand of the population. The proportion in tfie 
sexes is more nearly equal than is the case with insane peisons, for 4‘G2 males 
arc found in evoty' ton thousatid and 277 females. Tfie figures for tlicae petsomj 
are uot disturlMid by tlm presence of comparatively large numbers In asylums, 
and the distribution ahown in Subsidiary Table 1 may be accepted as accu¬ 
rately ropreaenting the proportions in different parts of the provinces. By 
far the largest proportion Ls found in the Himalayan distriutB a here it reaches 
1716 per ten thousand amongst males and 12 03 iiinongst females, and the next 
highest is in the eastern submontane districts where it is G'OO and 3-34 res¬ 
pectively for males and females. The tract of country- hi which deaf-mutism 
is prevalent is the western pla'm, and all the districts of the lleemt 

Division except Dehra Ddn, and the two districts, Agia and Muttra, in the 
Agra Division have a proportion of leas than two per ten thousand which is 
smaller than in any other part of tlie provinces. In the hiU districts the 
proportion rises to over 20 in Almnra, 15 in Garhwdl, 1] in the Tehri State 
8 in Dehra Ddn and 6 in Kami Toi, the kst two districts having a consider¬ 
able area below tlie Himalayas. In the plains the highest proportion in fbumj 
m the districts oi Bahiaich (8) an d I'ystahnd (5), no otlier districts having a 
larger iiroportion than 4 to 5. * 

143. De8.1 Hlltes by ag'e and sex.— If we take 10,000 deaf mutes 

r Kiti. 111. 4.0. dLstriliute them by ago the effoets of faulty 

enumeration appeals at once. As the object is 
to recfjrd only those whose affliction is congenital, the largest number should 
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be found at tbe earlieitt age, and the anmber at later periods should gradu* 
ally diminislu Some part of the error is of courae due to the diffieulty of 
rtssord urLsitig in the case of obildreu under tlie age of two who forut a coDsid- 
erablo poportioji of the total in the first decade, and there is a natural reluc- 
taiice ou the part of parents to admit the presence of the infirmity at later 
^es, The result of this is that m the first decade of life males only number 
1,476 and feniKles 1,592 as compared with 2,757 and 2,415 in the second decade, 
and the figures for the first three (juintjuenninl periods gradually increase in* 
stead of dccreaahig. Xhe totals for the second decade are however greater than 
those for any succeeding decode, indicating a fairly correct enumeration after 
the stage of childiiood ts paaaed. The proportion borue by the number of deaf 
mutes to the total population at different age periods, as shown in Subsidiary 
Table IV is highost at the age period 15—30 m both soses, and shows a ten¬ 
dency to decrease, though irrogalarly, in the later periods. Subsidiary Table 
V shows the proportion of females to 1,000 males at each period, wbioh is 
cotisiderubly below 1,000 at ovary age period. Only in the earliest and latest 
docs the figure rise above 800, and it may bo cfonjectured that m the two 
carlieat periods the fact that female children as a rule begin to talk earlier 
tlian males baa some efftict on the proportion, the mflrniity being most 
noticeable amongst females. The gradual rise in later periods is probably 
due to the greater vitality of females which has been already noticed. It is 
certain that there Is a greater tendency to, and possibility of, concealment in 
the case of females, but Buropeaii experienoe ^joiuta to the canelusioa that 
males ate more liable to this infinuity than fumaka, 

150. Vafiations since 18 SI.— In the periud 1331 to 1891 there 
was au increase m tlie total number of deaf-mutes from 27,G49 to 32,896 and 
the number fell to 17,758 between 1891 and 1901. Mr. BailUe was of 
opinion that tlie incretvse between 1831 and 1391 was due mainly to omisaiotia 
at the earlier eeriBUB, at which a oonsidorable number of persona who were 
only deaf had also been included. The variations in tho last decade point to 
the concluflion that oven in 1891 pereana were wrongly included, for the 
general tendency has been to produce more uniformity hi adjacent districts 
excluding tboBc where Hpecial circuiustanccs exist. In iriy tours of inspection 
I found eniimeratora generally ready to record deafness only, and often for¬ 
getful to ask whether a iierson said to bo deaf and dumb had been ao from 
birth, aud special Instructions wore givou on these points. Tlio age distribu¬ 
tion shows that tho largest proiiortloaal decroasc has been in the poriod 60 and 
over when deafneaa is commonest. It is, however, probable as already pointed 
out that the scarcity during the last' decode has diinmished the aumbor ot 
these people. The deer cose is not csiiocially Efmrktfd ui the districts where 
famine was woi'st, but in the Sub-Himalayan districts whore the population as 
shoivn in Chapter II was most affected by fever, and the crops suffered chiefly 
from eiceSiiive rain. It must, however, be pointed out that in such districts the 
very jKiorest people, and tho infirm, probably felt tho ejects ofgonoral scarcity 
accompanied, it was by high prveos, all over the provinces, more than 
the people in a similar position in the regular famino ^strieta, wham 
poor-hoiisea were opened at once, and the s^rateni of gratuitous relief was 
organised early. The general effects of scarcity may be judged by comparing 
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the distiributioD of ten thousand dcaf-inutos into age pcricx]^ as shown in 
Subaid lary Tablo HI UTth aunilar figures for Ifidl at the ages mc^t Uhely to 
be afiected 

B ~10 fiO over 


Moles. 

Femnloui^ 


Fcniolcs. 

Molos. 


434 

41H) 

1,410 

1,407 

TIT 

1,051 

299 

4kl 

1,177 

1,149 

4S5 

710 


At the middle ages of life the ppoportions are of course higlier in 190L 

151. Gsnss deaf-iniitisia. —In this countiy there is the 

clearest proof that dcaf-mutuuu deiienda on locality. The figures for the 
Gouda district Irnve been examined by Captain W. Yonug, Civil 

Surgeon, who writea “ In the Gonda disteict for the decade 1893—1901, 
55,255 cases ol goitre atteuded the dispensaries. By t- abs fi s the numbers 
were: — 

... ... 1D.385 

Tarabgaiy 29,971 

Utruula ,,, 5^g99 

55,255 

Tliese figures give per ten thousand of the population, approximately, 

... ... 509 

TamLgwij ... ... ^21 

tTlrauIa ... „ so 


Tahing Utrauk as 1, Gonda is 5 (54 and Tambganj 9 l. Taking the 
figures for deaf-mutes it is found that the proportion per teu thousand of popu* 
laiiou is, hy tahslls; — 


Oooda 

-Si-w 

4-71 

Taruljijfltij 

■ ■* III 

... D 54 

Ulruiiln 

■** Ol. 

... S'T 

Plaoiog ttiese 6 gures 
we get tiuJ following :— 

and the talisil proportion of goitre cases together 

TthflCI 

Goitre 

Bcaf-ioutes, 

Gonda 


4 71 

Tnmbgjinj 


9 -S 4 

UtmulNoo* 


2-7 


After making dno allowance for the fact that a number of goitre 
from the Torabganj tnhsll attend the Gonda Bispeusary, and that a very 
considerable niiiiiber of the cases of goitre attending the disjjenaai'ies in the 
I ttuula tahsd como from the Nepal liills, we may coustder the tabai] pro¬ 
portion of goiti'ti and deaf-mutes to be almost ideutical. The figures for deaf. 
7uut03 nec£!3J^iljr [ticludc tiiaDy cretiii^^ 

The connoetian iKitween goitre and cretinism is undanbted. The tivo 
diaensoB occur iu the same localities, c.^., Switzorlaud, and am both associated 
with a disease of the thyroid glaud, enlargement in the case of goitre, and 
atrophy or complete abaouce in the case of the cretin* Tim exact cau^tion 
of goitre is as yet imknowiL A variety of goitre known as exophthalmic goitro 
is associated with over-action of the thyi-oid glaud, cretinism with diminished 
function, wliile ordinary goitre is the expression of an over-growth of all the 
pomitltuorta of tlie gland. The distribution of goitro in the Gonda district 
shows that it is prevalent in the all a vial tract outhe north bunk of the river 
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Ghdgra and diuiiniahes <is we proceed fuithov iioii:!! thto’ugh the CUxide and 
TJtraula taLsils, until wo i’eacli the foot oftUo Nopid hilLs lyliei'e it again sUowa 
a eouaidorable increase.'' 

Tlie results ill otlier districts comiborate tho last (xmclusioiL The in- 
fircjity is most comuion in tlio hills, and then follows the coiirao of some of 
the rivers issuing from thetn, but uot fov tiny conaidorablt; dlstanotj. On the 
Ganges and Jamnn the reductloii is ntited in the Sabdranpur district- On the 
Ghfigra the effects extend to the Gonda and Jl'y/.fthad districts, hut not t-o 
Easti, while in Gorakhpur the great Gaiidak Is fai* more initueutial tiiau the 
Kapti or GhAgra, 

C. —BLrjfDStHS. 


V. 3(10, II], j;. 10. 


153. DiatrilJUtiOIl. —Eighty-two thousand five hundred and fifty- 
oue perstma were recorded as blind of httth eyes, 41,392 being males and 
41,159 females. They nunibei' 17'3 in eveiy ten thousand ot the population, 
the proportion falling to 16'8 in ihu case of males and rising to 17'0 in the 
ease of females- A moiigst males the highest proixntiona are found in the 
central plain and Western Sub -Hit nal ay as, wliile amongst females the infirm¬ 
ity is most uotieeahlo in the Central India Plateau and after this in the 
same two natural diviaions as for malob. In individual districts the proportion 
varies from slightly under 4 in Gorakhpur to about 30 in Lucknow, Unao and 
Hamirpur. 

153 , Blindness by a^e and sex.— An arrangeraeut of ten thou¬ 
sand blind males by age shows a regular mcrease 
in tile first tliroe quinquennial periods of life with 

a fall at the period 15—20. In the iseriod 30—30 the number stands much 
higher again, and in succeeding decades it decreases gradually, but ages over 
00 show II large increase. Amungst females the regular increase throiigliout 
the series of age periods la only broken in quo iiUitance at the age j»eriod 
15 —20 which probably loses by the attraction of round numb era. The piopor- 

tion which the number of blind persons in any 
age period bears to the total population of the 
same ages increases regularly ft om the earliest to the latest period in both sexes. 

Up to the age of 30 the proportion of females 
to 1,000 males ia between GOD und 7o0, but in 
the next decade It rises abruptly to 911, and in all succeed mg periods is above 
1,000, being 1,434 in ages above 60. There are only three natui al divisions in 
which the proportion of blind persons is greater auiougsl males than amongst 
females, oil., the Sub-Himalayas East, the eastern plain and tiie Mirzapur 
district, and it is noticeable that with one exception this baa been the case at 
each census in the last twenty years, and moi-eovcr these me the divisions in 
which blindness is least important. The excess of blindness amoiigat fenmles 
over males is most marked a-s usual in the Central India Elateau districts. 

154. YarLationa aince 188l.“Coluinns i 5 to 20 ofSulwidmiy Table 
I show that the prqjortion of pmsouH afflicted wdth blindness has decreased 
regularly in both lioics since 1381, the total figures being 139,838, 109,913 
and 82,551. In the last decade only two districts Jaunpur and Almota 
showed an increase in the proportion and in both these cases it was extremely 
small. The greatest decrease is to be noticed in the lost Sub-Himalayan 
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diHtrictii and the eaidera plain. A comparison of tiie proportion of blind per* 
sous to the total ixipiilation at each age period shows the largest decrease in 
the later ages of life. 

155 Causes affecting blindness —It has been shown that the 
distribution of blindness oorresfujiida to some oiteut with locality, but it mi^t 
not lie aupi> 03 od that the coiiuectiou is of the same nature a» was found to exist 
hi the case of deal'-inutbm. One of the principal factors in the causation of 
blimlness is certainly small-jios, aiKb roughly »i)cakirig. the decrease us greatest 
where vaccination is most suecesafuL iJuiing the last ten years the provmces 
have suffered less from small-imx than itj any previous decade of which there 
arc records, The decreuae in the pro£iortitJu at the later ages of life howc’ver 
poiuts to the importance of surgical operations hi relieving or curing disoasea 
of the aye. Thus hi the ton years 1881 — 18D0, 47,081 cases M'erc relieved or 
curetl, hut in Ifltf 1—1 yOO the number rose to 72,941. On the Lst January 
1831 there were 235 hospitals and dispensaries in those provineca, ami ten 
years later the uuiubor had risen to 4S4. It seems ptfobablo that tho closer ill' 
ventiltttetl houses of western districts, which are filled with pungent smoke 
wliile cooking operations arc goittg on, may lend to cause dkeasea ol tho op 
more than the more dmughty wattled huts iu the eastern districts. The dift- 
tributiou does not seem to have any eoimection with the material cuudition of 

the people, though poverty and in iiarfcbiilar a deficiency in fatty and saUno 

ingredients iu food has been assigned as one of the causes of blindness. The 
dryness of the climate and heat also, which are usually believeil to aftect the 
spread of the infirmity cannot be connected with it in these provinces. 

D,—Lkpbosv, 

laC. DistributioiL—Eleven tliotisoud three hundred and twenty- 
eight persons were recoidcd as lepers, rather leas than a [piai-ter of the total 
being females. The proportion per ten thou sand of tlie |iopulatioti is '2'37 tor 
both*^flexes, Ijeing 3‘59 for mates and 108 For females. In the hill dlrtnetj of 
the Wtstorn Himalayas the propniirtion rises to over 17 in the case ot males and 
atmufil a in the coau of fonuiles, while the Alinom district bus the largest 
propurtiun In the provinces, the figure being nearly 30 for both sexes. In 
the mat of the prortnoca tho ooatral plain lui^ the highest proportion of males) 
(4-32) and the Central India Plateau of females (I'fiT), while the western 
plain has the siuftllcat proportions, 2-43 and '03. The figures for individual 
districts are liable to corroetlon on account of leper asylums. Tho Imperial 
Act III of IBOK [irovides tor the segregation ami medical treatment of pauper 
lepers, and the control of lepers following eortain calliitgis. The Act is not of 
uiiivertial application and is ojdy in force in [ilaccs to which it is esiiecially 
applied by order of Local GovernmentH, In theae provinces it was applied 
at the cliWio of 1B98 to the diatrieta of Allahtibad, Beiiai'e.s and Lucknow, and 
to the Knmaun Division, and the asylums in AllahJiliarl, Benares, Almoia 
and Lucknow were declared to be places to whitdi lepcra found in the 
niunlcipalitiea and cantonments of Allahabad, Boiiarea and Lucknow, and 
in the hill tracts of the Kumaun Division, might be sent. An asylum was 
established in I9hl iu the Garbwal district. Ih-oiu tho roporta on the 
working of the Act it apitcam that the majority of imnatea iu the asylum arc 
there of their own free will. 'I’hvec thousand five hundred and Bighty-three 
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patiijiitg suffurmg iixim leprosy were treated in tlie dispensarioB of these 
provLuees during 1901, and the great majority of lepere ax-e not segregated. 

1 57. Leprosy in selected castes. — Tlio pumoiplea on which eastes 

were selected for esammation tn regard to lep¬ 
rosy have been explained in dealhig with insanity- 
Iii the hill districts the low casit c Do ids appear to be more liable to the 
disease than the higher caste Ksliattria. In the plains the Mtihaniuiodau tribe 
of Pathaiis have a higher pi-oportion tlxau any of the Hindu castixs, and the 
highest caste in the latter, vis., the BmliniLn shows n larger proportion than 
any of the others, while the Jat who is tlie liigheat of the agrienltnral castes 
selected show's the lowest proportion. It must however be pointed out timt 
Jats were chosen for the Meemt Division which line a loxv proportion uf 
lepers. The lowest casto selected, Chainars, who are widely distributed have 
& HtnaH proportion of their namber afflioted. 

i5fi. Distribution by age and ass.— If ton thousand lepers of 

eitlxer sex be anwiged in age periods, the largest 
number will be foxuid in the period 40—50, the 
figures being 2,55D for males and 3,021 for females, and the propxi’tion nt the 
earliest nge is lo-ss than that in any of the other three infirmities. Tiie prepor- 

tioii home by the iiutnljor of la pure in any age 
period to the total population at the same ago 
increases regularly up to the ago 50—60 and do creases slightly iu ages over 
60. Tlie proportion of females to 1.,000 males is highest in tlxe age periods 

under 20, but no regular seriation is to be ob¬ 
served in this, 

150, "Variationa since ISSl. —The decrease in the number of lepers 
has been coutinuoua slucc 1381, but it is iQueh more imirked in the case of 
nxnletj than feiualx^. The absolute iiumberH are given below for comijarieou 


r,aw,tii,e, ii. 
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13,050 

3,943 

1001 
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«,83& 



Tbe greatest decreaso is found in the Central India Plateau where it may 
be due to an actual diminution or to migration of the lepers during the famine. 
In the caso of females tlie proportion has increaaefl in the Sub-Himalayan 
tUstricts botli in the east and west, A cotnparwon of Siibiddiary Table IV 
with similar tables for 1881 and 1891 points to the conclusion that the pro¬ 
portion of lepers hi the first ten yearn of life is slightly iucteosing, but tlntt 
it is decreasing in subsequent imriods, and the decrease ia greatest at the 
later ages, 

Itio. Conditions affecting leproey —ft seema almost certain 
llmt leprosy is euused by a bacillus, and this being ao it is contagious under 
certain eouditions which are not knovrn. The laiprosy Commission in India 
came to no voiy positive concluisions on the subject, but the result of later 
scientific opinion ia Been in the legislation referred to above. The callings 
which are forbidden, to Jepere hi these provinces are those involving cluse 
contact witli other {jeopie such as domestic service, medical firnctice, washing, 
inakitig, or selling clothes, hair-cutting, aUaving and prostitution, or those 
with necessitate the band ling of food and drink. Certain other acta, such os 
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bathing and washing olotit'S at cortaiu public places are also forbidden. 
While the specific cauaoa which predispoae a person to acquire the disease are 

unknown, the researches of the Leprosy-Commission pointed to their being 
connected with a low state of pioaperity. Apart from the hills, whore ajiecial 
conditions appear to exist, this conclusion la supported by the fact that the 
western plain whicJi is the most proaperous part of the ctmntry shows the 
smallest proportion, but it would not be possible to judge of tlie prosperity 
of the other natural divisions by the ratio of lepers to total population, The 
aeriation of tlie number of lepei s at different age periods points clearly to 
the fact tlittt leprosy is more often acquired comparatively late in life than 
congenital, and tlie Indian Lepiosy Commission were of opinion, both from 
Bimilar statistics and a study of the history of mdividual lepers that heredity, 
whether as regaids the actual disease, or the predisposition for it, was a less 
effective cause than the unknown conditions favourahle to its acquisition, It 
has been noted that the proportions at the early ages of life have increased 
sliglitly, but it is as probable that this is duo to a better record, aa to any 
increase in congenital lepitisy. 
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Chapter VIII—CaSTE, TEIBE OR RACE. 


A. — Hisdcb. 

Id I, Caste at the present time.— In 1885 Messra. Ibbetson, 
and Risley drew up the following detinittons for nae in ethnogra¬ 
phical enquiries into thu organization of what is known i*)OseIy as caste : — 

Tbo gruup orgimiiEitiou {.’uiumuiil^ fuUgv.^ otie of two malb l^paa: — ' 

(1} TLo c]utQ, (2) the tribe. The former ojav be ue the largest group biteod 

00 eoinniuiiity of ifceu|uthiti; the kttor os tlio largest group biisod on real or IktitbLiB com- 
rnoDity of dercent or npim comitiDD iKCUpntioh nf tcmtorj. Within (ho caste we £od the 
sui-eos(a oAd within tlio the sgriton. 'J'bo cuiy he dedoed as the sujnllest 

endogatoousgroup nod the seetiun as the largest exogamons group, within the casto . . . . 

, . . . The lijdta of the caste and tub’emte will occasloDully be identical, there being no 

iiimllvr eDdogannius gTva|»3 iaduded uuilcr a eoiunioi; cuate oh me based oa occupatioiL 
Within the tribe we dnd munv' auii-diviidous> The goiallei-t endugiLmoue group within the 
tribe ihbj- be called the #i(li-frifie whicl; as before will ocoosiiifiallj eoioeide with the uibo, 
The largest exognmoua group withia the tribe mar be called (he tept ani} no lower unit thim 
Hub need Iw coneidered. DiviaiouB Ititcrmeilinto kitween tho eiib-tiibc and sept moy, wUoro 
thap exiat, he termed dojis and auh'Cluis. 

Tliere is aoino difficulty in applying tkeso deBuHions to tlifl actnal facts, 
especially when regard ia hsw:l to the indefinite views of natives themselves 
on the subject', and the nhsence of vernacular terms CQrres|x>nding to them. 
In the English schedule the rule for filling up the eighth column provided for 
the record of the caste of Hindus or Jains, and the tribe or race of others. 
The w ord caste was translated zdf or Jdt and tribe and race gauvi and nas£ 
res}>eetive]y. In these provinces moreover the distinction actually caused 
coufusion and uieuibers of the Aryn SaumJ (who, as has already been shown, 
object to be calle<l Hindus) In some eases believed that their caste was net 
reciuiied and reeoi-ded theii’ race aa Arya. There are eases in which the 
definitions however bring out certain toots whieh must be prominently 
1 ‘onsiderud in any description of the system, viz., that caste in its most general 
meaning is at the present day intitiiutely connected with a real or fictitious 
oominunity of descent or oceupatiou (often both), and that one of the most 
imjmrtant featiircB of the systeni is its relation to nmrriage. It need hardly 
be mentioned that to the Hindu ntarriage and the begetting of a son are 
usaential religious duties, and caste is thus intimately eonuectod with religion, 
as well as Iming oi tinjxjrtauce in social relations. The principles involved 
can host he understood by taking the (sose of a IW castes. The Xayastbas of 
these provinces claiiii a common descent from Chitra Gupta who is said to 
have been produced by the meditation of Brahnia for a thousand years, mid 
their traditional occupation is clerical, (not priestly). The Kayostlias are 
divided into twelve main endogatnons groups or sub-castes each of whieh claims 
to be descend«! from one of the son a of Clutra Gupta. Some of tliese groups 
are again divided into two or more parts which are now also endogaxaous. 
Tliite the Srivflstab Kayagtlifta all claim descent from Bhanu, son of Chitra 
Gupta, and they will not intertnarry witli any other kind of Kayostha such as 
the Gaur, But the Srivastabs are again divided into the Kliora and Dusra 
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Sriva^b^, and these will DOt irtteriuarfy with each otlier. The word Khara 
tueaiui upright or current aud Duani tuoaus other, and according to one inter' 
pretation the Klmra Srivast^ibs are deHcended frttm a lawful W'ife of Kltaua, 
while the Dusms are deecendod tram a concubine. The explanation is somC' 
tinier reversed according to the division of the informant, aud a DuBra will 
declare that he is the descendant of the real wife, and Kliaras from the 
ooitcubine, and th<i more respectable name has been given to the latter to 
avoid hurliug their feelings. To the majority of Kayaathas.no other divisions 
than these etidogamous groa|>a are kiiowri. In places, however, tliese '* adb- 
caiiftes " arc divided into ^'sectiona'* called fli but this is far from being the 
usual practice, and it has even boon stated tlmt Kayasthas have no esogamoua 
divisions at all. The urganusatioii of this caste is thus fairly simple, and it 
may be taken as characteristic of a large number of the castes in the proviueos. 
In some of these, however, there are exogamons seetioiiH with special names. 
The Agam^ahis may be taken as a simple example of this, Thc}^ are divided 
into two sub-castes (endogamous) the Biaa and the Dosa w’ho will not inter- 
many, and each of those is divided into 17^ (tliat is IR) groups called 
which are exogunious, but all these so called gotras aro eonsidored equal, and 
subject to the prohibition against intermarriage of near relations a tuembei' of 
any gotra can luairy a mcinber of any other. It Ls utsoefisary hero to biiefly 
mention tiie vernacular noinenclature for the divisions just meutioued. A 
caste is generally called zdi or jdf or qavm all of wliich may be translated by 
race,” aud sometimes it is referred to as the birddari or bhat band meaning 
the brotherhood. There is no general word liowcver to denote sub-CBBto 
Hoction, clan, or any of tlia other w^ords defined above, and this tact 
causes much difficulty and Lnisapproheiision, in making enquiries into the 
constitution and organination of a caato. Such words as ml£a$ (origin) bans 
or mttl^ (stock) at, hU (family) are ttsad by different castes and not always in 
the sense for their varimis sub-diviaionH, The gatret is tlieorctically a 
division of Brahmatis only into groups descended from « common ancestor 
among the Kish is, but gotron have been adopted by other castes nlao, tliongh 
they do not play the same imptjrtwit part in marriage rolations as aunnigst 
the Brahuians, in fact many castes claim to belong to a single gotra the 
Kasyapa. Amongst the Brahmans the yofra.i are as a rule cxogatiious divisions 
and ill the absence of any general terui M. E, Senart has therefore suggested* 
that all cxogaiiiouB dlvigiona within castes should be called gotras. This is, 
however, at vurlatico 'witli actual practice in many cases and likely to cause 
confusion greater than that it seeks to avoid. In Garh wil, for example, the 
Brahmins have got r (if wlilch arc not strictly exogamous, the exogamotta 
divisions being based on territorial groups or thata. Thus Gimgarl Brahmins 
of the Dhasmana and Bugana thdia can intermoriy though both belong to the 
Blioradhwaj A more complicated system than those already described 

b in force amongst Brahmins. The Brahutms of thcao provinces are divided 
into five endogaiuous divisions called tlie Pancli Gaura. The highest of (hose 
is the Kunyakubja or Kanaujia, which has a very intricate oiganbation, no 
tw'O accounts of which ever seem to agree, Acixirdiiig to one account 
which I liave personally verilicd it is somewhat as follows. There are six or 


* See L'Id^ 
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aeven ffotras eacli of wtiich is diviJod into tun or a doEeti huh or families, the 
noiues of which are mostly local. Thu kuh iji each gotm are divided liito 
tlireu classes ui order of social rank, oae or two being called the Khatkd, a 
few moro the Panchadari, and the remainder the Dhnkra. Tlie word Kliatknl 
means sbt families, and theDrcticaliy only one /;ti? in each gotra bolonga to this 
class. Tlie importance of the divialcm into tliree classes is that (at any rate 
for the first wife) a Kliatkiil can only marry a Kliatkul who must belong to a 
different gotra. Similarly a Panchadari man slionld niairy a Panchadari 
woman, and if he maiTies a Bhakrn (which sometimes happens for the sake of 
dowry) he hecomcs a Xlhakrn. A Sliatkul whose first wife dies can only 
obtain a Puiichadari for a second marringe. All the Khatkols are, however, 
not of eqna! rank, and it is desirable that a n’ornaTi should marry a man 
whose ku! w at least equal, and if possihlo superior, to her own in social 
esteem. The rules which demand the latter practice have been called the 
rules of isogainy and bypergamy, and may be more clearly illustrated by tlie 
example of the Khattria and Fajputs. The fomicr, for uxaniple, ate divided 
into (1) Bhaigliar, (2) Chaigliar, (3) Baragbar, (4) Bawanjati, which are 
reckonutl b that order, Tims u man of the Dhaighar aub-diviaion may 
marry a woman of his own or the Charghar sub-division, but no lower. 
A w oman of the Dhaighai s can only marry a Djiaighar man. Each of these 
sub-divkions is agam divided intoa/i which are exognmoua, the Dhaigliors 
are divided into Main a, Kapur, TantUn, Seth and Khana. The case of the 
Eajputs 19 still more to the point. Here the ao<'alled clan (Aans) is most strict¬ 
ly exogamons, and there are w ell-known clans hi parts of the pi'cvincea which 
liave conijtletely faileii in respect owing to their havmg practised endogamy, 
though their case must be carefully distmgnishcd Com ilmt of castes which 
are cl ami in g to be conBidcrcd Hajputs and have not yet been fully recognized. 
The Bajpnt elans moreover are extremely careful aliciut the rule of hj*j)crgaiijy, 
and it is laid down exactly into what elans the daughters and sons of each 
should iiiairy, K the pi aetiee m this regard were uniform in dift'erent parts 
of the couiiti y it woulil be possible to prepai'e an cxaH scale of precedence, 
bnt my enquiiios showed that this is not the ease and the practice difi'era even 
b adjacent dishictH. I’or example, the Chaulians in the Mainpuri district 
are ranked vejy high and are sought after as ImsbaiidB lor gii-ls ofinforiw 
clans. In X^nao on the other hand these clans, reckoned as inferior m Maiu- 
puri, take wives from the Chauhans. It thus appears tliat the divisions of 
castes may be classified into two kinds, the endogamciis aud the esogamous, 
and the latter ogaiu has twiJ varieties, viz,, one m which tlie csogaiuouii 
groups arc eonsidcicd theoretically equal, and the other in which varioius 
gre ups ute of higher position Ihan others, and this [sosition has a very 
important cfJcct in regulating mairiagos. In the case of the very' great 
ujejurity of castes in tliese provinces the piineipnl divi-siong in popular estimation 
arc the endogamoiis ; in the ItajpntsaloJiD the exogamous divisdona appear 
to he exclusively considered, and in fact it is hy no means ceitaiii that Rajputs 
have any endegamous divisions at all here. The traditional division of this 
caste is into three main blanches, the Surajbansi, the Chaiidrtibansi and the 
Agnikula, and the two fotiuer have beort further dividef! into thirty-two races 
and the two latter bito four, making thirty-sis m all ; but the three-fold 
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division has no effect at all on marnage relaiiono. Thus n Chauhon, who is 
an Aguikula, may marry a Kauhliwalia who Is Surajhansi or a Jodoii who ia 
Chondrabonai, tu view of the fajut that the main divisions are endogaiiifiius It 
has been suggested that for the purposes of scientldc onqairy oud record the 
endogamous sub-divisions or sub-castos sliould bo regarded as the caste proper, 
while the actual caste only represents a geneiio term guucrally implying the 
occupation followed by the group of castes proper^ This projmsitiO'ti which 
follows from the definition given at the commoncement of their chapter may 
certainly be accepted in some cases, a.g., tho term Banin or Valsliya is merely 
a generic term for the occupation of trader, and it includes n nuiuber of groups 
such ns Agarwaln, Uswal, Khondelwal, Jcc., which are recogtiI%<td by tba 
natives them selves, I tliiuk, howover, that in this respect it is better to keep 
as closely as possible to public opinion and to recogniza as castes those 
endogamoiis groups which are considered as castes by the {>coplo themselves. 
For example, if the rule suggested is adopted instead of calling Kayasthas 
a single caste vritb twelve sub-castes we must consider them as Iwlongiiig tu 
25 or 2G castes, as there are so many endogamous sub-divisiotis includect 
in the term Xayastha, Whichever principle is adopted it is ncce,ssary to 
state clearly nt once that finality cannot be hoped for. Fresh endogauioua 
groups are constantly being formed, and public opinion as to wliat 
is a Casio varies In different districts and nt different timess. This brings 
us to the 0011 si deration of tho question how for the casto system, 
in its relation to martinge restrictions is bound down by hard and fast 
rules. In his article on Kayastlias Mr. Crooke has rocordod* an interesting 
account of the origin of the endogamous sub-divisions of the Gnur 
Kayasthas, which illustrates the manner in which fresh divisions are 
constantly being formed. Some Ganr and Bhntnagar Eayastlias were employed 
at tho Court, of Delhi in the timo of Xoslruddm l^fahniud. They became 
friendly and the Bhatuagars finally agreed to eat at the houses of the Gaurs. 
Tlie latter refused however to return the compliinout by eating at the houses of 
the Bhntnagar s, and excommunicatedL soino Gaurs who were more compliant. 
Pressure was brought to liear on the Gaurs by Nfisiruddin snd some fled fi om 
Del 111 . One pregnant worann took shelter in the house of a Brahman and when 
her sou was grown up, the BrnIjLman married his daughter to the son. Others 
went to Bud nun and wore followed iDy officers of the Emperor who tried to 
compel them to return to Delhi and eat with tlie Bliatuagars. The Brahmans 
with whom tliey bad taken alieltcr gave them sacred cords and claimed them 
ns relations. The Mulinmtmidnn otHcinls however insisted on seeing that the 
Gams ate from the same cooking place as the Bralunans, and four diviatona of 
Gaurs were thus formed : Jirst, the real Gaurs, secowt, those who liod eaten 
with the B Lain agars, fliirU, those who were admitted into cauiuiuidon by tho 
Budauii Brahiuons, and fourth, tlioso who admitted to caste rights the w'omaTi 
whose son was born In the Br&hnmn's house. These four divisions ore said by 
some to have been reunit<sl and by utheirs to lie HtiU distinct. There are 
imprttbabilitiea in the story, as for example the marriage of a Bmhumn girl to 
a Kayastba boy, but it is extremely probable, as Mr, Crooke remarks, tliat groups 
have frequently been formed in a similar way. Similarly, in the case of the 
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Kanaujia BraUiuiiui rcforrud to aboTo, the kuh included In tlie Khatkul are 
not strictly dctinedi aiid have not an absolutely uncltangieable status. Withiii 
recent years certain kuh have becotno degraded to the Fanchadar Division, 
and there is little doubt that otliesrs arc gradually riaing. Two dearer 
eEatuples of the oEtensioa of connubial rights can he given in tJie case of 
Rajputs, In some uf the distriots of the Benares Division are found ]^>eop1e 
who call themselves Soeri but have recently assnmed the name of Sursjb&iiai 
Rajputs, It is certain that this claim is not old anfl they permit widow 
imuriage, will plough with their own liands and have other custom which 
clearly ditforentiates them from Rajputs, but it li ns been reported that in the 
Benares Division Rajputs liave actually intermarried witli them. In the 
'Western districts there is a caste called Kirar, vrlueh in 1872 wa? descrilicd by 
Mr. & herring* as claiming to be Gahlot Rajputs, l>nt said to l>e very low and 
not recognized by liajputs at all At the prosejit time the Kirura claim to be 
■TadOils and Jiave actually been admitted to interuiarriage with some Rajput 
clans. There is one other matter eoncerniiig caste in its relations to maiTiago 
which must be mentioned. As in most eouatrios tliere are prohibitc<l degroes 
of adinity within which marriages may not be contracted. In the castes that 
are strict in their observance of the Shastras, there is a clearly defined rule 
which forbids muriringe wHhin five degrees on the mother’s side, and seven on 
the father, that is to say, marriage between sapindas is forbidden. Where 
there arc exogamous divisions such as ult and ^ofrns, the prohibition often 
extends to the al or yotra of the mother's father and grandfather. In the lower 
cos^, however, the restriction is generally not so well known. In many caaea 
it is a imply a matter of mernoiy, that is to say intermarriage is forbidden 
between two families only as long aa the memory of a former connGction by 
mm-riage survives. In others there is a formula forbidding a mau to many 

into the family of hia patomoi or maternal uncle or aunt (cAocAftf'^i, majfjcrfi, 
phuptra, wiaiiMra). 

162 . Caste in relation to social matters.— So foi" cmjte restric - 
tioiiB have simply been regarded in their relation to marriage, but this is 
merely one portion of the subject which is moxtricably concerned with other 
urnttere. One of the iiiost im^iortant of these is the f]ueation of food and 
rm'. Fafika tiwKl is food which has been prepared with j/* i and/jacAcAo, 
oo tjiat prepared withont ghi. Sjx.'akmg generally a member of any 
caato oan only eat kachcha food prepared by a member of the Rome 
endogamoua aubHlivialon or aub-ca.'rte, ns that to which he belonga but lie 
ean taie water or pakh^ food touched by a member of any sub-caste of 
IS own caste. Most castes will take kttchcha food prepared by Brahmins, and 
many castes can take pakka food or water which has been touched by other 
In the latter case, however, a distinction is often made aeconiing to the 
egree of contact involveil. For example a Brahmin would eat pakktt food 
prepared by a Halwat, though it had been touched or carried by a man of lower 
^te, but would refuse it if the latter liad prepared the fond; and similarly 
ho wouj j ddnk water carried in a /cfaA by a low caste man, if the A 
o^« to the Brahmin, but would refuse to drink from the low caste man's 
O^aft. Another matter of importance is the nature of g man's occu patiom 

• TrlbM «nil eutii, t isC, 
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Some trades are considered degradmg, suoli os tanning and weaving, and 
there are degrees of respectahility in these. Far etample, the Moehi will 
only work in leather while the Chamdr works in raw hides, the Odli luakes 

m _ 

certain tuore valuahle kinds of eloth thou the Kori who weaves only 
course cloth. Two other matters relating to marriage muiit also be mentioned 
here, ni 2 ., child marriage and widow marriage, further particulars r^arding 
which will he found in the oliapter on marriage. Xu nearly all high castes 
h. is considered essential that girls should be married before the ago of 
puberiy, though marriage here is only equivalent to au irrevocable betrothal, 
and conjugal life does not commence till after an interval of one, three, 
five, or even seven years when the gauna, btdah or ruhhtttt ceremony takes 
place. The practice of allowing wklows to re-marry is usually termed rlAarews 
karao or sageti^ and it is common aiouiigsb all castes, except the very 
highest. Tlie cermnoiiy diders from tlie regular marriage ceremony being 
much simpler and omitting the circumarnbulatioo of the sacred lire. These 
other matters relating ki the practical working of the caate system have heun 
referred to because they are at the same time consequences of the matri¬ 
monial divisions first describcil, and also the noji-observanoc of tbeni, or 
variations in the practice of thorn react to Ibrtn fresh groupings. Tlio ease of 
the Kayastha sub-divisions quoted above ia an example of the effects of eating 
with strangers and Mr. llisley has reported the formation of a new caste hi 
Seiigal, the Chattarkhai, or those who ate in famine-relief kitebene, wliioh was 
formed in the Orissa famine of 1S€C and includes sub'Castes whose uamea 
(Srahmin, &c.) indicate tlis original castes of their members. The edtect of 
occupation is seen in several distinct inoveniontH, A Braliman is forbidden by 
the Kliastras to engage Ln trado, but in the western districts of these provinces 
are fonnd in»me men of a caste called Bohra or Bohra Brahman who are 
universely accepted as being Brahniaos, but arc considered degraded as their 
chief huslueBs is money lending. At the other extreme of the provinces hi tho 
Gorakhyiur district 1 come across a village inhabltod almost entirely by tiien 
who called themselves Sanwiya Brahmana, hut are ooufidently declared by 
the Brahmans of the neighbourhood to bo Nuiks or Bel wars, offsliuots of the 
well-known Baujara caste whose trmiitional oqcupattun is thccanylug of grain. 
Mv h lends had, however, entuely given up this, and wore employed jiartly in 
agriculture and jiartly in money lending. Another branch of the Banjai-as 
which has arrivctl iiieie nearly to the dignity of a scpvrate casto It the 
Eaiilmta or rope-makers which was reiJorted in Meerut in very suiall numbers. 
In Jlelira Ddii a ntmiher of jieoplc recorded their caste as, Ghurarni (f/f, 
thutclicr) and wore at bist included in ChauiiLra, but furihor eiiquUy has 
shown that they have become a se^Hunte caste, intemuuTy amongst theuiselvea 
and liave a.s yet no sub-iitvisions, which points to the conclusion tlmt they 
originally belonged to the same caste. On the other hand, the Mullah 
or boatman caste includes a number of sub-casttsi which, judging freui 
their names, were formed by the a<loptiou of the commou occupatiou of 
Bshlng and rowing by members of difterent casites. There oi'e thus the 
Kcw'at, Dhimar (or Ealiat), Oond, Chain, Tiya.*, Suraluya and many other 
kinds of Mallahs, aud all these namee are found os the names of other castes 
ur sub-cosies; Imi although it i-s almost oertaln tlmt the Kewai Bub-casies 
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of MallAti WR 3 cumparstirRlj loc^ntly the sjime as the K.cw'at easte proper^ 
the two consider thcniaelvcs distinct and will neither eat itaciAcJia food 
together nor iiiterinarry, while the community of ucenpaiion liaa not rainsed 
any fusion of the snb-ca»tna of Mallahs. In this eoniioctiua must bo 
mentiotieil the fact that rcaidonce anil □iisti:)in is often importatit, especially 
. in tho lower uneilncated classes, a9 a i>ar to iniermartiAgo and even 

tngetlicr. 1 have two oiderlies, both Ahirs, ono of whoin belongs to the 
Kae Hard] district and another to Allaliabnd, Rjtli of these men bulong to 
tile ffwAl siib-ca:ite but because thoir homes are some tiftv miles apart, and 
Ihei e is no tradition of intoriiiarriago, neitlier of them will eat even pttkka 
food pre]miBd by the other, though they will each eat footl touched by tho 
otlier which has been prepared by a Halwai or a Bishmin, Spewing 
generally it may lie said that infant in a triage in ebaraet eristic of high castes 
and widow marriage of low' castes. If, for example, in the case of the kuh of 
Kanaujia Bralmiins inchideil in the Kliatkid, it Kemnes known that in any 
kut care is not taken to marry girls before they arrive at pullerty that it 
falls HO much in pipular estimation that it is removeil from the Ehatknl and 
Is considered to belong to the Pandiadar. On the other hand if a caste ia 
attempting to rise in the social scale, one of the first things to be looked 
to is the age at which the marriage ooremony takes place. The question 
whether widows shall be allow'ed to re-iiiai-ry is also responsible for the 
fanimtiun of eiidogaruous division or siib-cnstes. Tima the Kurmis are 
endeavouring to he recognized as Bajputs, and in P^arukhabad Air. Crooko 
notes that the Jxaiiaiijui Enrmis have entirely forbidden re-niarriago of w idows, 
a tnovonient la the same dii'eiitiou has begun amongst the Eat'hiyaiu, and the 
Giuigw'ars still allow it. (Me other factor Iws soiuetlines operated to cause 
the fommtion of a distinct caste, viz,, the adoption of a new sect or form of 
belief. The Bishnois in the Hohilkhaiid Division are divided into nine 
etidoganmus gru(n« or sub castes, the Jat, Hishnol, Baiiia, Brahmin, Ahh, 
Sonar, Xai and Bayhar, called after the castes from which they wore 
reemited. New convei-ts take their ^ilace in the appiopriale snb-caste. In 
the ease of another caste formed in this way, the Sadh of Famkhabad, 
BaroUly and Mirzapur recruite are no longer adinitled, and it is peculiar that 
no eiidogamoiiB or exogamons divisions e^ii^t in thk, the only restaiction on 
liia: viage being tliat intarmarriago is forbidden between two families aa long 
as the recollection of a former inar.iagc couueetion between tliuin retuains. 
Tile instance b of .siieeial interest ns the equality niauitained by the tenets of 
the sect, which has dcvelupcd into a caste has no t yet been destroyed as is 
u.HQal in such caso-s, 

1C3. The native theory of caste. —It has thus boon sbowu that 
the most prominent charocterbtic of the castes fiHind In these provinces at 
present is their division into innumerable groups, prltuudly dlstingubhed by 
the fact tliat they are endogamous, but that u number of social relations and 
functions also deiniiid on the some divbion. Fin tlier, tlie endogamona gronjw 
are often again divided into exogamous groups which sometiiuea present the 
phenomena of isogamy and Jiypergamy, and in one or two cases the chief 
divisions of a caste are into exogamous groups which are strictly hypergnmous. 
Ivistly, these groups, whether eudogainous or exogamous aie not rigid ; 
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stricfctiesa or lairity itt regard to the aoeia! relatiociB and functions attached, 
or the ndoittlon t>f new religionH beliefs, tnAy raise or lower a given grou^i in 
fujpular estiroatba, or may cause the fortnatioti of new groups wiiioh uiay 
even be considered as new castes in the widest seiLSs of the term, though they 
are fiomposed of groups recruited from pre-esistmg castes which arc recognized 
as ^uite distinct. The state of things tlms briefly doscrilKsd presents features 
which differ considerably fifnn the orthudos Hindu view of the subject. 
According to a verse said to be found in the Rigveda the Brahniftti Is des¬ 
cribed as sprung from the head of Brahma, the Kshattrlyn from bia arms, the 
Vaishya from his thighs, and the Sndra from hia fret, and this theory of an 
original general diAdsion of castes into four is an article of IjoUef firmly hold 
by the Hindu. In the institutes of ilatiu a further explanation of the theory 
of caste is given. After describing the tlirec pvincijml caKtes uf H, ulimn'ra 
fprieatji), Enhattriyas (sokliers), and Vaishyas (traders) Mann calls certain other 
civstea Vrat^ii which are descriired as the iloseendiint-s of individuitls ol' the 
tlirce principal castor ivho have omitted to |.>eLf>ria the prescribed cere mot) iee. 
Other castes described as Vrisata mx: sniil to bo Kshattriyas Avho have 
reached that condition by nmittbig tJie cei^moniua and by ikot seeing 

Hralnnans. There ai'e also mixed castes produced by adultery on the jwirt: of 
the three pi-iuci|>al castes, or by tnan'iagea lietweou those who ought not to 
many, or by men deserting their ro-syective occupation^, aud a list ol' thew is 
ghmn. Lastly, all clnssses, bcsiJei the four main bialics, sprung from diftereut 
parts of Brahma are called I)a=iyus “ whether the language they use he that 
of Mlecohns (Haibarifluis) or of Atyas*” Xow, although the inatitutc)} of Manu 
are claimed to be entitled to the highest respect on all matters cotinected 
with Hindu law and religion, and altliaugli the account givmn by ifanu Is 
believed by Hindus to explain the oidgin of castes, the processes itoscrilied by 
hiiu are not admitted as being in ojAeiatioti at ji'esent. It is for example 
cxtreuioly doubtful w'hetUer tlie neglect ol' religious ceremonies lias within 


recent tiraea caused a caste or a |K)rtion of imo to sink so low as to lie cniiaj^ 
dei'cd a Tiew caste. iMore e«iiecially the offspring of [wvents of different castes 
now do not find a distincr place In the caste system. In caatus whore the syetem 
of hypergainy is In force it is obvioiiti that there is a difficulty hi finding timtchiis 
for the females of the highest gvuups lUid the males ol' the lowest gi oups, and 
this has led to female infanticide in the fovmei* ca-xe, and to eoncubmago in the 
latter. This is es^iJecially the case amruigst Hajputs and from the Ajmcio 
CenHtis RciKirt for 1891 (page 31) it appears tliat in ]>a\-ts of the country the 
iilegitiraato children of Idajputs have formal a noiv caste. In these piovincea, 
however, public recctgnition does not go so far, ami the iUegltiiuatu children, if 
they piosiiej' in their worldly iiffairs, or at any latc tlieir doseendanta, can 
regain the privileges of full bloml. The code i>f ^lanu gives otdy a siiinll list 
of mixed castea, hut this has been supplemented by lists given in the Fui'anna 
which deal with the ongin and f>ccu]Mttion of most of the castes now found. 
The class of Dusyufi is ha'xlly recognized here aa existing at all, though some 
the lower jungle tribas, such as the Jlajis in Kuinaun, the ilusaliars and 
Bhiirs of Ondh and the eastern districts, and some of the jungle trihea in 
Mirzupur and Bumlelklmnd arc familiarly known as illechoha. There arc two 
portiona of the provinces which require special mention. In the first place 
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Kamaun presents a system wbioh is far closer to tlic systein described by Manu 
than in any other part of India, and the subject hardly appears to have received 
adequate notice, though it was clearly pointed out by Mr. Xl. T. Athiusou in hip 
Gazetteer ol' the Kumaun Divisiou. In the hills, excluding castes from the 
plahiH and immigrants troxn Tiljet, tltree maiu castes are found, the Brahmins, 
Hajputs and Donis. The two first of these are divided into Brahmins and 
Hajputs proper and Klias Brahmins aud Khas TiajputB, Popular opinion 
considers the Khas Brahmins and Hajputa as }>artly the original Inhabitimts of 
Kumaun, and paiily as degraded Brahmins and Bajputs. lu actual practice,, 
however, a yjirosjjerous Dom finds no diltioulty in marrying his daughter t© a 
Khas liajput, and situllarly the Khas Rajput can EometiiueB get a real Rajput 
as a husband for his daughtor. Amongst the Dorns occupation does not yet 
act as a rigid restriction on intermarriage, though public opinlou is tending 
iowartls this. Tliere are a few Baniyaa or Taisyas and these also iiitemiarTy 
with Dolus un tbe one side, and Klias Rajputs on the other. In the south¬ 
west parts of the provinces, Mirzapur and Rundelkhand arc iouud in eunall 
numbers tribes of a clearly different race from tluwie of the rest of the 
provinces, but their conversion to Hinduism Las been far more thorough 
than L> tlte case witli those in oilier ]tarts of India, and they show a 
tendency to adopt nirire and more the regulations in force amongst ordinary 
Hindus. 

164, The scheme of social precedence. — 'While for purposes of 
reference au nipliabotical arr angement of castes is the most useful, it is obvious 
that where the number is so large as in those provinces (aliout 200), such an 
arrangement cannot be used in giving a general tlescrif*tk>u of them. It has 
therefore lieen usual in census reports to arrange castes in groups, though the 
priiiciplos of arraiigoaient have variod. In the present census the Censuii 
Commissioner in India directed that a scheme should tie drawn up as nearly 
as possiblu iu tlie oiilur of fiocial [trecedeiicc reccignized by puhllo opinion, 
y«r this purjKJse it was necessary to frame groups including castes of 
approximately efiual status and then to arrange the castes in them m ordor. 
The (iiLtliml adopted was to fraillu groups on the’model of tliose suggested by- 
Mr, Kislej'- Home years ago for Bengal, with mod ifi cat ions suited to these 
provinces and then to place the ]innc(pa1 cii.stes found here as netirVv as 
possible in order, aecorfilng to the material available in Ml’. Crooke's work on 
tlic tribes and Castes of tlie North-Western Provinces and Oudh, supplemented 
by the results of such eurjuiry as could lie readily made. District Officers 
were then asketl to appoint representative committees, wlio in tlie first place 
discnsseil the suitability of the gnmpH defined in the draft scheme. After 
considering the opinions of the committees the definitions of some of the 
grouiw were rewist and a revised scheme issued. Tlie couimittces then 
proceeded to discuss the questiun which group each ca.ste should lit placed in, 
and the order of ntTatigoment in each group. Willi very friv excoptions 
the district connnitteeH havu taken much trouble and pains over the matter 
and their reports in immy caseB, In addition to ftiipplying t)ie material 
askcil for, contain much that is of value for ethnographical purjjoB^. It haw 
lieeii stated above that tJie theory of an original division into four caries Is 
firmly liclicved, and when the draft scheme was fir^it issued it was .suggested 
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bi some quurtera that there should be ordy four groups oomspouding with 
EniliuimSj Kshattriyas, Vaishyas and Sudras. There Is, however, considerable 
doubt whether certain eastea ere recognked as twice born or not, and even 
amongst castes admitted to be Sudra distiticiioTia in social rank are recugnixed. 
Tlio scheme as tinally settled thus iueludea twelve groups formed in the 
following manner. The first sis consist of three pairs inci udlng respectively 
the three twice-bom caates and the castes that are allied, to each of these, or 
claim to be allied, and arc considored oi high aocial standing, though their 
claim to be twice-born ia not universally admitted. The seveUith group 
consists ot castes about which public opinion is so far divided that it cannot be 
definitely said that they are of such high standing aa to be included In castes 
allied to the twice-bom, while on the other hand they are not univursolly 
considered to be Sndras. The group take the place of one which was described 
as including castes certain articles pre])are(l by which could be taken without 
question by tlic twioe-born. On tho receipt of the final reports it was clear 
that some of tho castes included such as the Barai and Tarnboli {pnu growers 
and Boilers) and tho Bhorbhunja (grain parehera) were ranked very much 
lower in spite of their being allowed to prepare articles for the twice-born. 
The eighth, ninth and tenth groups ware formed according as the twice bum 
(or some of them) could lake paicka food, or could or could not take water 
from the castes included in them. The eleventh and twelftlx groups differ 
from the three preeodiiig in that the castes they contain are so impure that 
their touch defiles a tnember of the twice-bom castes. They are distin¬ 
guished from each other according as they allow beef to be eaten or not. A 
thiiteenth group was added which includes a few foreigners kc., and those 
whose oaatea were not specified, 

In tho first seven groups it will bo seen that descent and occupation 
are among the princijjal factors to be oon aidered, but that some distinctions 
are alao made on account of the nou-performance of religious duties, and 
the practice of widow-marriage. lu the other five gimj^ia, apai-t from the 
distinguishing feature of each group the chief matter which regdatos tho order 
within a group is almost in variably ocoapation. There are certain other points 
affeoting the scale which require mention. There are some castes about which 
there was cojisidorabW ditfereuou of opinion, and in such cases the verdict of 
the majority w'sa generally adopted, and tlie various opinions described m the 
remarks on individual castes, In other cases a easto held a much higher 
position m some ports of tiie country llran iu othei-s. Where tliis was ao 
the opinion hag been taken of the committees of districts where tho caste w'as 
most numerous, and the diffuronce of opinion has been noted. Many of the 
smaller caates were not mentioned by the committees, and have been classed 
as a rule according to the description of their aocial (josition given by 
Mr. Crooke, While the social position of a caste theoretically depends in the 
first piEkco on ita hereditary position in the four-fold system which has a religious 
foundation, there can be no doubt That such factors aa wealth, position and 
learTTUig can operate to raise tlie position of a caste or of iudividuols, that is 
to say that social advantagea may b time outweigh religious and hereditary 
drawbacks which theoretically are insuperfTbtc to advance. By a fiction of 
very old staiidbg the Hbdu ia much more ready to admit the possibility of a 
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CASte falling in |>oaition, than tliat it J\aa fiseii, tliough. them are oertain casteaj 
Yfhos^ position can only Im explaineil by the latter theory. The process is of 
cotirse assisted by tiin fact that when a caste clnes get itself reoogiiiaed as 
okbi to one of tlie twieo-boru this iloes not in the majority of cases in voire 
interniairiage or eating kachcHa fcKxl in conmion, and the taking of water and 
pukka food Li to a very large extent dependent: on occupation only. It has 
been pointed out that the same caste holds dirierent position in ditieretii parts 
of the provinces ; but it must alau be noted that there is a general tendeuev for 
members of any given easte in the western part of the proviuces to ’look 
s«c bUi«'O ihiti T, SiS down on those Li the eastern piut. The groii|Mi 

and cA-stes in each group will now be briedy des¬ 
cribed togethov with the reasons for the place allotted in the case of those 
whose ])Ositioit is disputed or uncertain. 

Idj. Group I. Brahmins.—It lum Imeu found necessary in view 
of the ideas of the people to divide this group into two. The castes 
included in it unquestionably reiires^mt to tlie Hindus of to-day in these 
provinces the Brahmins of the aiioieiit four-foUl division, hut there is a clear 
dJstiiietiou iinule between tlie two classeH, based entirely on the orflinary func¬ 
tions exorcised by the second eJaas, The term Brahmin without anv qualitication 
conuotes as a rule a member of the five Gaurs or five Hravirsj. Tlie latter are 
found in these provinces, but in ainnil numWs. The five Ganrs ate the Kauya- 
kubjas,Sara3isvats, Gaurs, ilalthils and Utkals, but the nimibera of the two 
latter arc uninqtortant hei'e. There are tluee other Important groups of 
Brahmins, the Sauadhs, Sarwailyas and Jhijhotiyas who claim to bo Eanya- 
kiibjas, and aru gencnilly thought to bo connected with these, hut they are 
not considered to be quite on the flame level, though the reasona for this are 
not very dear. It will be noticed that the names of all these, except perhiij)s 
that of the Saiiadhs are of tunitorial origin. The Kashmiri Biahinliis, who 
aro not numeroua, claim to be Saraswata, and this claim m usually allowed 
tlioiigh on account of their long residence elsewhere than the sacred pirts 
of Bharat varan, they are not eonaidered of quite as high standing. Thu 
Matluiriya Chaubes and the Sakadwip or Magadha BrahiiiinB are conaiderod tw 
separate from, and inferior to, the five Gaurs. The former claim to be the 
highest Brahmins of all because oi their domicile in the holy land of BraJ 
but their fondness for WTiMttling, tJmir behaviour towards pilgrims, and their 
custom of giving a dauglitor in mnrringe to the same ^uily J that from 
which they have taken onn all tell ugaijist them. The latter, as tijeir alturna- 
tive name implies, are looked on as belonging to the kingdom of Magadha. all 
’‘•isidente of which were popularly IwUeved to be reborn as asses, ami it is .said 
that they are not as jinrticular about the sources from which they w ill drink 
water as they should be. Aa sub-divieions of Brahmin caste.'} were not 
recorded all thofle described above are included in the term Bralimhi in 
Table XIII, togotfier with somo of those in the lower division of this 
group. The Aliiw^asb are a small custo chiefiy of importance iu the Muttra 
district whore tliey arc the priests of the temple of Dauji at Baldeo. The 
case of the remaming members of this group who have been clagsod aa 
inlerior ib s striking example of two imjmriant principles In coimectlon with 
castes at the present day. In the fii-st place itillustiates the extent to 
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which present occupwtiou or fiiijotioii is considered in deciding aockl jwsition, 
and aeeoudly it shows the teudoucy to regBJtl certain caiites aa dcgraiietl from 
a higher position by reason of their occtipation, while Ei«-oi«ian students 
eoUMider the same castes as probably more recently fonnod from lower groups. 
The practical dLstitiotion between the two classes of Brahujins is based on 
the acceptance of gifts- According to Menu (1—a8)t one of the duties of 
tills cast© is the giving and receiving of gifts, but at the present day the 
sujierior class of Bmlimiiis will not accept nil gifts, and the distinction depeinls 
not so' much of the nature of the gift as the reason for which it is given. Thus 
they cannot accept what, are known as Pratiff rah or gifte acceptable to the 
degraded. The moat important of these aie tJie Graka 04 a or gifts of the 
planets made to avert the evil inf|uerieB& of the stars, where this made in the 
ease ofKeUi, Kahu and Saniehar, the Til Ddn or gift of seaamum made to 
avert evil at the Jlahar Sankiant, and at lunar and solar ocHpses- the Chhaya 
/Ma or shadow gift> luftde in eeli|«es, which coiisista of a vessel of ghi into 
which the donor has looked to see his roftEction and then dropped some i iipeea, 
and the Khatras Ddn, a gift of six things, cotton, mustard oil, ghi. Hugar, salt, 
and pickles, made for the purification of the aouL The Prayagivills, (il^ayawiils 
and Pandas ai o the BraliminH who attend at the sacred bathing pIaccei,to assist 
tho pilgrims In then* purificatory oblutions, supplying them with km<t graes 
and repeating metnirn.'*, and they accept the Khotrns Ddn, The Bhaiii-eriyim, 
Bhaddala, Jeshie* and Bakauts are ast,rologcrfl and accept the Grakn Ddn 
of which the gift to avort the evil infineuco of the aseoiiJiiig and desceiiding 
nodes (Balm and Ketu) and Saturn (iSoniV/ifii-) is especially objectionable to 
other Brahmins, aud oven unlucky, as it must contain something hlattk. such 
as a goat, a buflulo, or an elephant. Tho Katliak and Banm are less 
numerous itud of less importance, and arc chiefly occupienl with singing, but are 
as a rule disreputable. Last of all comes the Maiiabraliman who imrforom the 
rites for the dead and accepts the clothes, bedding, tkc., of the deceased, which 
are accounted au unclean gift. All Brahmins will accept watei- from tjje 
lotah of all BrabuiinB mentioned above eJtcept from that of the Maha- 
brahiniin, and in the western districts there fa a prejudice against taking 
water from a Joehi or Dakwat, Another point may be montionoil wldeh 
distinguishes the whole of this group, viz,, that the castes included in it are 
pujanij/n, i,e., fit to be worsiiipped. For practical purposes this means 
only washing of tho feet, and it is restrieteil in the caR© of the inforiur 
olaas. Thus the PrayagwAls, &e., would only be worshipped at the place 
where they officiate, Blianreriya.s, Ac., during the eeromoiues «ccoini>any* 
iiig an eclipse, ami Xtahabrahinana only up to tho eleventh day after a 
death, while it is doubtful whether Kail inks and llaruim are ever worship jiod 
at all. 

166 . Group II.— Castes allied to Brahmins. —The features which 
chiefly distinguish the ca.'ftea of this group from the first group are the fact 
tliat they are not pujatii^a and do not, and acoordiug to public opinion, could 
not perforin the whole of the six duties oidaiiied in ^lauu for Bialtiuitis, Thus 
they study but do not teach, they get sacrifices perfonuod (by Bvahmins) but 


* Tb<u niictlie ckrcfullr <11lUbgniUwil tnmi ths a( KdcuMD, 
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do not ^nctifioo (for others), thej moke gifts, but do not receive them, and the 
Togas in fact derive thuii' name from tyag ” or “ tfCparatioii ” as they eay they 
abAndoiiod (tyag ka tiii) the |)raotiee of taking gifts. The BhuiiiharB, or 
Babliaus as they are ealloti in Beluir, are an itupurtant caste in the cast of the 
prtivinccs with I lie Mah^nija of Bonai'cs as Iticir head ; most of them 
are laudownei's or tenauta. The Tagas are a shuilar caste in the westorH 
districts and hnvu also a Muhaiumatian branuU. Public (iphiion is almost 
unauituous in taliuitting tliat these two castes are Biahminical or at the very 
least that they rank between Brahiuius and Kslmitriyos, Many Bbuki- 
hare, hoM^evur, claim to bo Kshattriyas and not Brahmins, and bear clan titles 
corresponding with those of the liajputa in the same districts. To the 
western students the case of such ca.stes ^louits not to the tbnnatiuji of new 
castes from old ones by omitting certain eereinomes or practioes, but to 
the Buiwival of the recognitioji of race distinctions, and the Togas hove been 
identified Ijy some with the Takko tribe of Scythians. The Bohrag or 
Polliwals ore not »» important in these provinces os elsewhere, and some 
ooiifiiBioti has arisen from the foot that in some parts of the provinces the 
term Bvdira is applied to any money lender, and is not a caste term proper. 
They are gcnei'ally looked on as Bmliiuins who have fallen in status ow ing 
to having engaged in trade. There has been much discussion ahoui tlie 
Dhusar Bhargavas who claim to be Gaur Brahmins. Of the ibiirtccu 
committees that discussed this caste eight placed them in this group, and 
five in the fifth or sisth group, while one coumilttce considered they should go 
in Group 1, Tim fact is that there is a consiilerable bcsly of people who cull 
themselves Dliusar or Bnsar Baniyas, and it ie asserted hy some that the 
so-called Dhuaar Bhargavas oro uiemheis of this body. The Kevereiid M. A. 
Sherring in his book on the castes of these provinces, published in 1872, does 
not refer to any claim to kinidii|i with Brahmins, though in his description of 
Dhusar Baniaa he api>eara to itiolude the people now under cotmideiatioii. 
Both the Dliusar Bliargovas and the Dliusar or Dusar Bauiyaa assert that 
Hiuiu, llm capable vaalr of Muhammad Shah Suri belonged to their com¬ 
munity. Such a claimb by the former is, if anything, in favour of Bie view 
that they are not Bi-ahiuins, as Munu is describ^ in Uie Tarikh-i-Daudi, as 
a "corn-chandler,■' in the Tahaqatd-Akbari os a " baqt^al,” in the Tarith-i- 
Salatiii i-Afghaiia as a weighinaii, and in the Rouzat-ut-Tahirin os a Eania. 
Colonel Dow in his history of llindostan calls him a shop-keeper w ho was 
mlscil by Sher Sliah to be the Superintend out of markets. It is not improb¬ 
able that Uimu's success laid the rouiidatiuu for a claim to a higher position, 
but the matter does not admit of ahauluto proof, and for the purjiofleH of 
this scheme I prefer to accept the decision of the majority of the committees. 
The Bhots are genealogists and are looked on os akin to Bi ahiulns, but the 
stories of tbetr origin are many and most of them point to mised origin. 
GolnpnraU form a purely agricultural caste founcii n some districts of the 
Agra Division. They claim to be Brahmins allied to the SanadJis, but they 
no longor eserciao any priestly fimetiouii, and the names of their sub-divisioim 
are not those of the ordinary Brahmanical gatras. It is not impossible 
that the name is cort npted from Gotaka a bastard, and tfigt , they are the 
descendants of illegitiiuate Sanadh Bralimins, 
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167 . Group III. Kshattriya.— The representatives of tlm second 
division of ilauii ftec«:inliiig to the uiiivoreal opinion nt tlio present day ui 
these provinces are the Rajputs. Thakurs and Chlmttris. The nao of those 
three terms varies in different districts and must be earefully diatmgumhcd, 
for where the ordinary aopellatlon is Rajput the woril Chhatlri is used 
contemptuoady to denote a man of mixed birth, and versd. In some 
districts Thaknr is the otdiimry term in use for the caste, hut in others thi» 
word is siiuplv used as a title e^piivalent to Lord, ami is born by Jats and 
even other cartes. Tiie cast**, whatever its name, is always divided into 

exogamous groups generally known as « 6a«s,*’and these divisions or dans, 

as they are generally called by English writers furnish, as pointed out above, 
the beat example of the principle of hypergamy that can be ^jiioted. An 
attempt was made to arrange the clans according hi thoir social order, but the 
usage varies so much in difterent districts tl.at this Imd to be abandoned. 
The clans for which separate figures are given in Table XIII are those 
considered of importance by the uiilitarj^ authorities, but in addition to Ibem 
there are others of high rank omitted on account of their small niiiubers. 

The Census Commissioner found on a review of tho evidence received 
from various parts of India that Khattris am believed to represent the 
ancient Esbattriya.s also, and directed that they should bo placed m this 
group In the NorthAVestem Provinces and Oudli howoior the caste is 
oonsidored as foreign, and it is primps partly for thin r^soii th,,t pub le 
hem is mt unanimous in classbg the Khattr.s with lUjpuU 
Thakurs and Chhattris. That the Khattrls am of high soi^ 
proved by the fact that the Suraswat Brahmin pum/uf m a Khattri family 
will eat Lhcha fo.xl pmpurcKl by a member oftlmt family, the only instance 
I know of in which a Brahmit. n iU cal kachchn food prei>ared by a member 
c,f another caste. Those who do not regard Kliattris as descended fouiu 
Kshattrh-aa point to the fact that their chief oectti>atioii is trading rather 
than soldUig or agricultnm. The KJiattris themselves lay gyeat stmse on 
the fact that their name Is possibly a cormiitiou from tlie word Kslnvttrija. 
mst as Chatlrl is another. They explain their following the occupation of 
trading by the storv^ that when Paras Ram was engaged iti massacring tho 
Kshatlriyas some Kshattriya children took refuge with a Saraswat Brahman. 
Paras Bam heartl of this, and came to tho Brahmin's bouse to kill them, but 
was persuiwleJ to apare them on condition that tlioy would adopt trade as 
their profession. Another version of the story saya that tho refugees wore 
Kshattrlya women who wore pregnant, and tliat they eacapeil because thoir 
Bralmiiii hosts (WsoHcd tliey were Bmhinhi women, and to ooiT.*bumtn lliia 
atatemont accepted food troiu them, which also explain the existing practice 
of the Saraswat Bralinilna. To weateni students both these Kfotements 
indicate the prubability of a mixed origin. Tim greater numbor ot tho district 
oomiiiiltecs (li) would place Khattrb in the fourth group, while six would 
class them with pure Kshattriyas and three with Vabhyns. 1 liavo followed 
ihe t uUn^'“ oi iLe Census CtiuimUsioiuer nucl place tlieiu in tlie third p uup 
os Uie opbion of society in the North-Western Provinces and Oudh is not of 
the same weiglit in dealing with a caste the members of which all claim an 
vriginal home farther west. It should, however, W noted that the Rajputs of 
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th« N«rtJi-T»\ csteni Provinces cud Oiidh deny even the remotest conoeetion, 
ftml many, jf not most, Agarwalas consider themselves superior to the 
It 15 to bo royrettod that the Khattris jji some cases have denied 
t lut the present day Rajputs, 4o.. have any claim at all to lie t^dce-boni, 
and tho httUj liave retaliated by idontifyim? Khattris a ith a bastard 
^uietl Khattn by .Manu. Such stutemeuta have tended to cause much ill- 

^Img and are reimdkted by the higli regmd in whidi botlr liajputs and 
Js.liattn;j arii beld hy otliur castes, ^ 

in the Aligarli iuid I^Luninirl districts a caste is found calletl Kirar the 
uu.„,ben. uhioh d„b, to W R„ Aiu, h., toeHLlt 

j«m.to from trf,los hr thorn, dl,tr!cto « thoj- recorded thomoolve. o. 
Rajimts aod tho dun Using of mimll iinjiartniioe seimratn figures irere not 
tulinn out for It. Of two cominitteen Hint referred to them oue wss doulitfiil 
ns to timm position, nnd the other in view of tlm foot tlmt ro««„iss.| Ruj J 
dnim in soiim ^ hnvn intermnrried uitli them, pineed Uiem in this 

Knjl!^. " ^ ?''''■“■** ‘‘■'y «»■ MBsklereJ to h, 

.1 Oaates allied to Kshattriyaa. &c.—In neconl- 

^ wall the innjnnt j of the repnts onlv n single enste, ihe Knrestlin, ‘Zu 

whil r r”'-' . ”ttonld pines ^ m the thml group 

while lour w,wld pines it Inwor down, three are douUful ns to its proper jxi’ 

tion niul 20 Iinve dasreii it in lids group. There is however no douht tlmt udiilo 
the .nnjnrity hyo pineed then. .« stated nhove Knyimtha. nro not ordiimril, 
regard^ «, - nllLd to Kslrnttrlymi.” The full 1 ,ending „f this greup ,J«, d 
t nded tllnse '■ who olniia to be Kalmltriyns, snd who arc eonsidBred to i„ „f 
high jicwJal Htmiding, though tlieir claim is not unh ei-salJy admitted," and the 
Kuy^tha Inis been shoivn here as coining under that bead. Tiie case 13 tieculiar 
and illustrates the inconsistenciefl to which the caste system of the pi esont day 
hriiiga its expomidcr. According to tJie Puriitms Dlu^rmrof aiikcd Bralinia for 
msBistance in tlie ad mi id stmt ion of the world, and Brahma meditated mid 
lierformeii peniiiice for a thousand years wlmn he saw near him a dark 
^mplexienod man wearing n beard who bad in his hand a i«n a„d an inltpot 
rahmu called him Kay.astlm because lie sprang from BraJiuiauV Imdy 
wild isil l»en sullied {«An) i„ it. u„ iininej GJiiirn Gnpts hiluee |m 
hsd li^n eo.me^e .1 (G«,Sn) like „ picture (Chitrn), ...d wmi the progenitor of 

ofthe rr« 1 ’^,“5^''“’ » "‘<'■7 ““‘I*’-1® ‘hot told of tlin origi, 

the Mmttris .luring the prusneutioi, by Perns Rnm is made to neeount fia- 
^bv Cliniidrnseiin inymitliss. It is only thnsn two oWs for whom theclnira 

™IM 'T""'’ *» deny tbnt tlie so- 

On the nutliority of tiiree neeonnts, nnd lu view of the tact that the 
Kn^tlins obsorve eertniii of the i r, u, tile .saiim method as is prescribed 

or Wtnymi, the Pnndits of imvnrnl pieces bnve given forund 

.1 ^e “i "f *'r On the other hand there is not the slighlost 

ouU that the Usynsthns are eommonly regnivleil eitluir ns a misedlisto 

Smilres. Tins w openly stated m some of the reports, snd not n single Hindu 
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who was not a Kayastlia of the many I liavo [mrsonally asked abottt the 
matter would admit privately tliat the Kayaathus ai'o twice-bonw and tlie 
j=flTiiB upmivii was expressed by Muhauiraadaiis who were in a position to 
gauge the ordiimiy ideas held by Hindus, mid are enthely freu from prejudice 
in the matter* One of the most highly resjHJcteJ ortlnwlos liraJimina in 
the provinces wrote to me confirming this opinion, and at the same time 
asked that lib name might not be puhlislied in coiuiectian witli it. The 
matter has heen very minutely exauiiiied in a paper sent up by a member 
of the Boimies couiinittee who came to the coiielu&Lon that wJiile tlie Kayas- 
tbas have been declared to be Ksliattriyas m tlie Piti'Anas, by Pandits, and in 
several jmlgmeuta of subordinate courts, and to be Sudras by Manu and 
various eoinmontators on him, by public opinion, and in a judgment of the 
High Court of Calcutta, they are really of Brahnihiicnl origin. He holds 
tliat the Kayastlias who tonlny follow literary occupations are the ilesceiidauta 
of Chitra Gupta by his Brahmin and Kslmttriya wives, tliat the so-called 
Uiuiya Kayasthas are descend od from Vaiaya mothers, and the tailors and 
cobblers from Sudru iuother.s* It is poKtiblc to trace to some extent matters 
which have alfected puhlie opinion on tho matter. The KaysJitlias themselves 
afliiiit that in the past then- reputation as hanfl drinkots was not nltogothor 
unmerited, butt hey deserve the highest credit for the improvement that lias 
been effected ill this regard. Thoro is also a widespveail belief that the 
ubaervance by Kayasthas of the ceremonies prescrilhsd for the twicc-boru 
M'hich is now admitted to he general Is conii>arativeiy recent, especially in 
the matter of the wearing of the sacred thread, and it is curious that although 
id the case of soiiio other castca there is ccrtamly laxity in thia respect, it lias 
not operated to loAver them ag a wlude In public estimation, Lajatly, tho 
traiUtional occuiiation of the Kayasthas tells against tlvetu in spite of tlio two 
accuunts of their origin given above. It is almost ciuperfiuoufi to add tliat 
notwitlmtandiiig the theoretical view's hold as to their origin aiifl ^losition 
Kayastlias undoubtedly i-ank high in the social scale. X recent Avriter, 
Lala Baij iSTath, Kai Bahadur,* includes tlieui in the classes of ilindus which 
" arc, or claim,or can be said to bo, of Aryan origin,” though he does not refer 
to their claim to l>e cini.sklored Kshattriyai. All European writers have 
home tcsthii'ny to their exeeUence iiiiJ snceess in nmiiy w'ldhs of life, and 
tliere ia not tho slightest doubt that even before liie eommenremeut of Brit^li. 
pOAVor many Kayasthas occuidcd liigli positions and enjoywl the confidence <*f 
their rulers. 

The Haiswais form a small caste found chiefly hi ilirzapur where their 
claim to be of ssoiiie position is admitted. They are, however, aiulogauious and 
thus differ troin the ordinary Itajput cla.S9 which is strictly exogamous, though 
in some of the districts of the Ifecrut and ilohilkhand Divisions certain 
families of ChauhaiiB liaA'c udopletl oinlogaiiiy and become dcgnvled. Tlio 
Baiswars appear in hvet to be of DraviAlIaii stock. Bhattiyas belong properly 
to the Pan jab where ilr. Ibbetson considered tliey were of Kajpnt origin, 
and the tew I'ccorded in these provinces liavo accordingly been placed intliis 


group. 


" pa oE (u luiliKu FPgc 
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Of the ntliBp cnsiofj t hat clnioito lx; placed iu tbe tliml or fourth groups 
tho data luivc purhn|Ts the lieat claim. Nine oommittees, howeTcr, reject this, 
while four would place them Iu tlm fourth group. Thi'Jata are CJtcelleiit- 
cultivators natl soldiej-s, aud the Malulrija of Bhartpur heloiigs to tills caste,, 
but the lenunTlnge f»l' widows is openly allowed bj the caste and in fact 
aqpiX'itod b 3 't efereiiees to the Siiftstra.s, and this la suffioient in puhlie opimon 
to rtfiito the oliinu. The Nurmis have also been plaeod l»v 24 comuiittees in 
a lower position lhaii tliat which they* edaitn, and only four would place them 
ill the fourth group, while two would class them iu the sixth. Here again the 
fact that widow marriage la openly tolcrateil liy « largo proportion of the 
caste is loohed on as a mark of iiit’evlority, and tho formation of new suctions 
hy inemljeru who desiretl to rise in the social scale, the chameteristio of which 
is the refusal to rectignisse the remarriage of widows, lias already been referred 
to. 

In some parts of the provinces certain of the Sonars clajin to ho Kshettri- 
yaa by origin and call themeolves Jfer Sonars, and Chattri Soiiurs, the former 
tracing a connection with the Mors of Menvara, w*ho accord leg to tlieui are 
Kajpiits, Tho claim is, however, rejected hy fourteen committees, two 
placing them in Grou^i V’l, and one imly proposes that they should ho incliulcd 
in the fourth group. 

In some of t he w estern districts certain persons who are called Kalwara, 
Kalat, Xaih, or Ahlnwaliaby others state that their correct name is Kamnwal 
and til at they have nothing to do with tlio Kalwars whose ordinary jirofosaioji 
is distilling. They say that thure was a Toniar Rajput of Kariud nauiud 
Karan Singli, wlio gave up the use of meat anti wine. Him follow’ors of the 
eauie caste were dubbed Karanwala, or Kariialwala, which terms gradually 
W'ere coatcinptuously aliortetied, the foruior into Knlal, and the latter into 
AUiwidia or Ahluwiilla. The term Xaih is said to liave been given as some 
of their forefathers received the tile of Naib Hakim from the Muhanimailnu 
king.-!. Only one couiluittco coDHidered the i]Ueetion and it came to tho 
conclusion that the Karanwala should he included in Group lY, though fiomo 
tneudn'rs coiifildoretl they should Ihj placed in the seventh group. I have 
imiittcd the name from the scheme as the members have evidently recorded 
themselves as lEnjput and thus c.-iCaped separate tahulation. They are 
uihuittcdly of small nunihcnj iu the provinces and the Kalwur pni{x‘r will he 
roferred to later. 

IG!), Group Y, Taishya or Bauia.— Tim term Bania litei-aily 
means a trader, and there ia no reason why it should not be adopted by any 
trader, hut the fact reiuaimi that it is the word comiminly used to denote a 
iiumlmr of endoganioa.s groups or castes. Witliin the la.st few years the 
better edncHtcd memhora of these, and espeelall}* thoBc of them who have 
attahici.1 to some In occupations other tliaii husiuegs or trade, have 

prtferreil to he known xs Yaishya,the iiatim of the third di vision of ilaiiu, and 
a repreaeritfltion was made that this term only should ho used in connection 
with tile census operations. It however, decided tJint the wcprd Baiiia 
w’fls more famUlur to the mass of tlie people, and it was retained in tho rules 
Httuply UK a luattor tpf convenieiice to prevent confitsion and niktakcH on the 
part of the loss intelligent portion of the staff of enunierator.H and abstractors. 
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Thoro is cousideraVilo difforence of opiaion as to what oaatea shcwUl be con¬ 
sidered as included in the present group. Tlie Yaisbya MaUa Sabha supplied 
me with a list which W8ks made the basis of the divisions into which Taishyas 
or Baniaa have been classified in Table XIII, with some additions taken &om 
the list in 1891. According to tradition 12 J classes (nydO met m Khandel- 
khaod in the days of King Khamlprastha and decided that they should eat 
together, bat not iiitcrmany. The tradition is recorded in the verse : — 

Khand KkandtU tntn ntiU sdrhe b&ra nydt. 

Khand’prasth nrip ke iamay jiaia ddl subhdi^ 

Befi apnf jdt men roti s/iamif hoy, 

Knchi pnk{ dddk ki bhinn bftds nahi hoy. 

It is universally rGcoguized tliat the Agarwnlaa, ore tlie highest m the 
group. Tliere ace mu to be no definite puhlio opinion about the order of the 
remainder which are thus placed alphabetically, but the Kbandclwal, Rustogi 
and tbo Uswal certainly rank high. The territorial distribution of these castes 
is deserving of some remarks as it is cotieeable that the Agarwalas alono arc 
found iu every district of the provinces, while the majority of these and 
of the other castes in the group are to be found in the wosturo iJarta of the 
provinces. 

In addition to the castes entered in subsidiary Table I, the following 
castes which should, according to the reports of the Vaishya Maha Sabha and 
the comroittees bo included, Iwve been omitted becauso they were not tabu¬ 
lated separately, (t) Ajudhiyahasi or Audhiya, (2) Dusar, (3) Bhusar, (4) 
Jaswsr, (5) liohia, (6) Mohur, (6) Mathur, (6) Sri Mai, (7) Palliwal, (8) 
Purwar. The greater portion of the Jains in these provinces belong to tho caatoa 
included in this and the next group, and one committee would place the 
Uswala in the next group because they are largely Jains. This is not usually 
considered to have an effect on the social position of the caste, and from some 
sources T am informed that amongst the Agarwals it is not unusual for the 
Jains and Yaishnavas to intermarry. 

170. Group TI. Castes allied to Vaisliyas or Banias.—Tho 
castes mcluded in this group are also conunonly known as Bonias like those 
placed in the fifth group, but are considered as inferier on account of certain 
practices folloived by them. As in tho fi.fth group it is iiuposaible to arrive 
at a Hatiafactoty order of position and they are placed alphabetically. The 
Agraharifl ore Rnid to allow their women to appear in public, and serve in 
thoir shops, contrary to tho custom of tho bettor class Banias, while the 
Kandu, Knsarwani, Kosamiilhan Kanuiar, and IJnai ore ail said to permit 
widow-marriage. The last named has in fact recontly split into two ondoga- 
mouB divisions over this very matt-cr, one of them taking credit to itself for 
not allowing reiuarriogo. It will be noticed that the greater port of tho 
members of the castes Included in this group belong to tho eastern districts 
of the provinoes. Some committeea have suggested that certain other ©istea 
such as Thathera, Mohajan, Banjata, Halwai, Tali, and Sonar should ho 
grouped here, but they arc not generally supported, and though a few well- 
to-do members of some of thoBo castes may assume the name Bonia, ihero 
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19 no genor&l claim on tbcir part to a liighor place tliati ia uannlly^ oanceded to 
thein. 

171. Group Vn. Castes of good social position distinct¬ 
ly superior to tliat of tlie remaining groups.— This group corres- 
{Ktnda to some extent with tlio foutih gi‘oup of my original scheme, and 
replaces the seventh group of the revised, scheme and the fifth of the old, vis., 
“ castes, certain articles prepared by which are by common consent eaten by 
the twice-born, and water from whose ghara ia takun without quesiioa." The 
castes originally included were the Halwai (confectioner) TamboU and Barai 
(eellers and onltivotore of pan) and the Bharbhunja (grain pnreher). Tbe 
general opinion seems to be that the last three of these have been placed too 
high in spite of the feet that members of the iwicc-born caste will take pan 
from a Tamboli and parched grain Iron) a Bharbhunja. On t he other hand 
there is no doubt that the castes nieiitioDcd m tliis gionp, w tiile they are dis¬ 
tinctly held not to be twice-born, are looked on as superior to the remainijig 
castes in the list. Tbe group is not composed of similar units and the 
reasons must be separately stated in each case. Moreover, tbe castes included 
in it are not distributed over the whole of the provinces. The fii'st caste is 
iheJatwho claims to be a Xshattriya, and is found in the three western 
divisions of the provinces. From his soldierly qualities and his capabilities 
as an agriculturist he liolds a high position, while the fact that one or two of 
the Rajputaua states have Jat ruling chiefs has also tended to raise the 
caste in the popular eatiuiation. The high position of these families is, how¬ 
ever, of comparatively recent date and, as already stated, the Jat openly recog- 
nizes widow-marriage, and Is thus not received into the comjiany of the twice- 
born. The Xamboh, Italn and Ror are chiefly found in the Panjdb, but some 
liave been recorded in the W'cstern districts where they bold a fairly goud social 
poaition as high class cultivators and occasion ally shopkeepers. 

The Bislmoi is a caste found chiefly in Moitidabad in these provinces. 
There are also representatives in the Bijuor district and in the Meerut 
Division who have escaped separaio tabulation at this Census. The caste 
was originally a sect comprised of the followers of one Jhambaji, and its 
members were taken fiom vai Jous castes chiefly Jata and Barbais (or Khatis), 
with some Rjijpnta and Bonias. The original members of the caste are said 
to have been outcasted owing to their having eaten with Jhambaji, and it in 
now composed of a member of endogamous groups oorresjjonding to the castes 
that joined tbe sect. 

The Hultiai is an occupational caste pure and simple, and in fact in the 
western dhttricts it is hardly recoguLsed as a caste at all, though In the eastern 
portion of the provinces it has become one. To the west men of different 
castes such oa Brahmins and Batiks adopt the profession retaining their original 
caste, but the account given by Mr. Crooke shows that b the cast there are 
L-ndtigamous groups within which an elaborate formation of exogamous 
divisions has sprang up, Tlic pooition of the Halwai b shown by the fact that 
pakka food U universally taken from hk hands though some Kanyakubja 
Brohinina will only take such confectionety as is composed of milk and sugar, 
and will not touch things containing gram. The Dangi is a cultivating tribe 
found in Jh&nsi of some social pusitioD. 
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Tlie Jhiinsi Coinmittoo would also place the Sonar, Ahir, Gujar, Thu* 
thera, Kurmi. Kirar, and Lodha or Lodhi in this group, but their position is 
not BO high in other parts of the oouutry, 

172 , Group VIII. Castes from whom some of the twice- 
born would take pakki and all would take water. -The reports of 
the committees liavu made it neceasaty to alter considerably the order of the 
castes shown in this group. The case of the Kunnia has already been referred 
to in coimection with their okira to bo classed as Kshattrlyas; there is uot 
the slightest doubt that this claim was never aeriously pressed till within 
quite recent years; Dr. Buchanan refers to the disappointment of the head of 
the Kurmi family of Padrauna at not being made a Kdja by the Xawdb of 
Oudh, but neither Mr. Sheiring nor Mr. Ncsfield refers to it and 5flr, Crooko 
speaks only of a claim to be considered Brahmin. The present representative 
of the Padrauna family informed the District Caste Committee that be ^vas a 
Vaisliva. In Agra and Jliinsi the Kirars are considered as middle class people 
w'ith no higher claims, though it has been point'Od out that elsewhere they are 
tieatedas Rajputs. The Gujars are chiefiy found b the three western 
diviaiona, and rank fairly high though many of them are notori^ cattle 
tlueves. They also have m places advanced a clabn to be conaiderod as 
Kshattriyatf which is universally rejected. Tlic case of the Rawaa is some- 
w'liat similar, but these arc usually farm servants oidy. Ahirs are widely 
distributed over the whole provbces and their pTofossion is that of tendbg 
cattle which tends to raise their social position. The A bars are a vary similar 
caste, and the Bhnrtiyas, recorded only in Mirzapur, claim to Iw an offshoot of 
Ahirs. The next castes Sondr, Niyaria, Kasera and Thatliera are artisans 
who rank highly on account of the metals they wor k m. The Soiulr is a 
goldsmith and the Kiyaria a petty refiner, while the other two work m brass. 
The difference between Kaaeras and Tliathoras vaiies in different places and 
seems to depend on the kbd of work done by each. In places Kascras claim to - 
be Kshattrlyas and wear the sacred thread. Two classes of religious mendi¬ 
cants, tho Goehob and the Atit, have branches which have sctlled down and 
practically become separate castes. The branch of the Gonhains is called 
Grihastha and that of the Atits Gharbari, the terms Wing almost equivalent. 
The Goshains were not ecparately tabulated from Faqira, but the Atita was 
recorded b the eastern districts, A few perHona liave also been shown as 
Mabaiits who fall under tlie same category. The Sodh was originally a 
teligious sect only, but roci’aits are no longer admitted and a carie has been 
formed. The oocupatlcn of the eastc k chiefly calico pruiting like that of 
Chhipia, but some membore have ohtamed a considerable pisitinti as merchants 
and owners of bdigo factcrics and land. The Mali ia a gaa-douing caste which 
has probably split off iriim some of those that follow ; one of hb principal 
duties b to make flower garlands for offerings in temples, and in places 

he acts as the priast for the worship of the village godlbgs. There follows a 
group of castes all probably connected and all distinguisbed as excellent 
cultivators, without any pretenHiotiB to lie twiee-lwim. Tho Baini is found in 
the extreme west of the provinces, the Eachhi and Murao m the central 
portion, the former being b the sou them districts and the latter in the 
northern, and the Koeri resides b tho extreme caat. 
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Sttico Tahiti XIII was prepartid I liavelietin informed tlmt the Baghbaa 
{gardener or grove w'atcher) in Moradabad has split off into a separate caste 
which is iM>n 9 ldered superior to the Muruo or Mali from which it W'aa origin¬ 
ally formed. The 12,425 persona who recorded themselves as Baghbau m 
Moradabad and {,705 in Sahdranpur are included in Table XIII in Mali, 
while a few more in other districts of the Meerut and Rohilkhand Divisions 
were tncluded in Saini, Murao, Mali or KachhL A few persons have returned 
their caste as Kunjra, the usual name for the Mubaiiimadan green grocer, and 
£aba; tya which Is the common term in Oudh for the same oecupation. They 
probably belonged to one of the three castes Just mentioned. The Soeri is a 
caste found in tho Denares Division which claims to be Rajput of the SnraJ- 
bansi stoclc. It ts even rejiorted from Benares that some of the lower class of 
Rajputs ItavG alluwed intermarriages to take place so that there are some 
grounds for placing it in the fourth group. lu Mirzapur, how'ever, it is much 
lower in the social scale. 

The Lodhasfonn a widely distidbuted caste of labourers and small cultiva¬ 
tors which lias considcitible affinities with two other castes, theKisauand Kiiagi, 
that ai e found in places where X/>clhas arc few. The connection appeal's dearly 
from the conespoiidenco of the names of their sub-divisions, and tlielr local 
distribution. In Bundetkband the Ludhas or I/3dluB rank much higher than 
in other parts of the provinces, and there is even a Lodhi clan of Bajputs 
who claim to be related to tho Lodhis of central India, The Gorciihaa ore 
found in small Dumboi'a os cultivatoia in Kliori where they claim to be of 
Rajput oiigin but their classifications is only provisional as little ia on record 
about them. The Barai and Tamboli are the growers and sellers of pan aud moat 
high caste Hindus will take pan fiom them and chew it, For this reason, 
I originally proposed to doss them wdth Ilalwai, as they supplied an article 
which iu taken into the tnouih. In other respects, however, tlrcy ore not 
. eousidered very highly , and they are thaiefore placed here \ somo cammitteea 
would rank them even lower. The Barhai, Kunera and Dohar {carpenter, turner 
emd blacksmith) are not of very high rank, par tly because like the Nai (barber') 
Bari (servants and It^af platter makers) and Kaliar (wator-carricr, Jcc.) they are 
reckoned ns village servants. In sonic of the western districts, however, the 
Barliai calls himself a Brahmin and wears the sacred thread. The Lobar'a 
position IH lower than that of other iiiotal workers because be works in iron 
which is unlucky, being black. I have shown the Gharuk, Gkind, Goriya and 
Kamkor as separate caatos pending further enquiry, but there is no doubt that 
they are closely allied to the Kiiliar, The Bundelkhand Gund who is totally 
different appears to have recorded himself os a Thakur. The Bargah cr 
Bargabi is also a domestic servant found in small numbers in Buudelkhand 
and the Benares mid Gorakhpur Divisions. 

173. Castes from wliose liands some of the twice-born would 
take water while others would not—Thc chief dietinotion between 
Ihb gionp and tlie hmt is that pakka food would not usually be accejited by the 
twlcc-bom if touched by the castes included in it, Uiough their touch does not 
render water impure. The nauie Malkli is an occupational one including 
sevei al distinct castes horn whicli tliu klallahs are iccruited. These oistes 
are endogomous and roughly speaking corresipund to the eudogamous sub- 
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divisions in the Kaham but do not intermarry irith thom. The lists fi-om 
different districts yb: y considerably however, and more enqtiiy is needed 
before a provincial list can be prepared, MitUalis are fishermen and boatmen 
aniT iQ several distriots in various pa'.ts of tbo provinues are claa^ed in the 
group immediately above this with Kalur a. The Kewat is another caste similar 
to the Mallah and Kaliar, and appaioutly com cspoiids to the Kaivaitta of 
Bengal. It has been shown sepaiately as it was returned as a caste name. 
The Bind also has coaside;ablc afHnitics with the castes named above and is 
considered faiily respectable, aud tbe So ahiya. 'I’iyar and Chain who were 
classed at last oenaiis ns subcastes of Kallah a e in a Btmilar £josition. The 
Kadhcias appear to be a bmnch of Mallahs who have given up the traditional 
occupation aud taken to cultivating. Gada;yas are ahepho:ds, gcat-keoperR and 
hlanket-makersand are cunsideacd respectable people; some committees would 
place them in tbo eighth gionp, and have oompaicd them to Abbs, but the 
majority of people place tliciu lower as tho sheep and goat are far mfiH ior 

animals to the cow. 

The Bharbhiinja, Bburji, or Bliiinjia is the grain-pa”cber, and all castes 
will take certain classes of g:ain wliich have been parched by him, but he is 
not alloweil to tonch any other food for use of tbe higher casteR, aud be does 
not rank voiy high. Itidividnala occasionally start business as HalwaLs, and 
the lower class of Halwais a:e said not to object to ma Tiage with Bha bhunja 
girls bat this is not uaual. Tho Chhipi is Uie calico pi inter aod has been said 
to tank high by some writers, but the general opinion of the committees is 
that be comes in. this group and not In the lost wke;e the caste was o.iginally 
placed. The Patwa niakoa braid, silk fringe, ie., and does not rank vary 
high. The Tsrkllmr makes ear-rings {tarki) from palm leaves and also sells 
red lead and forehead -Rpanglas {Ukuti)- Bavd is a purely occupational caste 
and there e»n be no doubt that it has l>eau recruited tom various other castes. 
Mauy Da zid call tbemaelvea Kaja-sHias (Srivastav or Saksona) and there ia 
nothing iinpiobable in the claim though it is quite cmiaiti tliat such people 
Imvo been entirely cut off from the rest of the Kayastha couinmnity. In a 
few districts in which the origin seem to have been more lowly tbe committees 
would relegate the Dmvd to tbe next group. Tlie Sejwari is a small caste in 
Lialitpur prm^ipal is thAt of liousaboW serviL'^e to tn© 

Bnndelas. rrostilutlon Lr not condemned so strongly in tbo east as in 
western countries, and the Gandbarb caste occupies a position of some rank- 
The general mle is that a gii'l with sufficiently good appea an^ is made a 
nrosUtute. If rhe has any children they are regarded as legitimate, oth^ 
k-ls are regularly marriwl in the caste, and are turned out for unchastity in 
any otlmr caste of oidmary status. The girls who arc devoted to pLostitutimi 
lire not allowed to practUo the profesaion indifidiminatelyp but are nsmlly 
made over as miatre&seB to men of as high social position as possible. 

The Kumhar (pi>tttii ) bplactal in this group by many of the committees, 
though Bomc agree with the OMglual sehome and place him m the next group. 
It is said that in places Bralimlns do not cocsider water dolilcd by his touch- 
The chief leasoiia for placing Mm lower are that he keeps duukeyn for Im 
work, and canies rubbish and sweepinga to bum kilns. A Unciful rtproach 
a^st Mm h that lio cuts the throats of vessels made on hlu wheel. 
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174 * Group X* Castes from whoso lotah the twice-hom 
cannot take water^ hut who are not untouchable.— The cualics in 

thia group fall into three divisions aoeordlDg n.s their oceiipAtiou Is couaidered 
aoiuevvliai re3[H5Ctfthle, or di.-grading, or tliut they are more or less cruDinal. 
In the firet of these comes the La khcra or worker in lac who haa considerable 
atHiiiiiee with the Patw'a in the preceding group. The Churiharand Mouihar 
are sriiall Hindu branches of castes tlmt make and ornament glass bangles, 
the iriajorily of wwkc>s being Muhammadans. The Kalwar is usually a 
dlstiUer or seller of countiy liquor, and in some places has been jdacod much 
higher. The fact is that business has prospei'ed, with the usual resuti that 
KuIwo:'b have taken to banking and other more resjiectahle prorcrsaious, and 
have assume^] the title of illliilmjan aud claim to be considered aa Vaishya. It 
has been seen aho^’o that the so-called Karanwals who claim to be Kshat* 
triya are, according to some accounts, merely Kalwars who have risen socially. 
The Bhais are a caste found in the Eastern districts with appainaitly some claim 
to be eonsidered autochthones. One branch of them the IfajbLavs, call them¬ 
selves Rajputa. The Thanis and Hln^sas occupy a similar position in the 
Himalayan Tami the former to the east and the latter to the west and are 
pcculiBr as being the only people in the pi'OTincea who practiee hvewing us 
distinct from distilling. They also make some pretence at a Jiajput origin. 
Like the Thiiiaia and Bbogsas the Bhotiyas who ai'e tbund only in the hill 
disti-Icts are of uou-Aiyan origin, but they have beooine oven more Hinduised 
tliau these. The Saun is a small caste found In the hill distiicts that comes 
down to the plain in llic cold weather, but its priucl]:tal occupation is mining. 
The Banjaias aie a well kiig^vn eusto widely scattoicd over India who were 
the antlers and camp followers in the days when large armies took the field 
tor loitg periods. Little is known about iheiu by the ordinaiy native for large 
numbers of them still keep moving about dealing in cattle, giain and salt, 
and opart from this have little intevfxiurse with the people they deal with. 
In the Buhnioiitaue districts t>f Kohilkhand, Koilhern Oudh and Basti and 
Gorakhpur some brauclies liiivo settled down as cultivatois and money-lenders 
and claim to be Biahmiiis, having a%umcd the titles of Sukul, Mlsia, Pando, 
Ac., hut no right of interntarrInge has* been conceded by tlic true Brahmin. 
The Naik fescept in the Kumaun Division) and Belwar arc ahnost cevtainly 
castes formed by the class last mentionod and the Eutas or (rice) pounders 
apiiear to lie an occupational offshoot, Tlie Ofh is a easrte found in the western 
districts which hi® apparently eplit off fiom the Koria by confining itself to 
prepa.ing a bettor class of cloth tliaii the ordlnavy KorL Kamsiyas are 
pedlars who have settled down or made their headqmu l era chiefly ill Bijnor and 
a few neighbouring districts. Tlicj claim to be Sikhs and even doecendants 
hum Gum Nanak Singh. 

In the second division come the Dhunia (the cotton carder or scutcher),, 
vvlio apparently ranks low because his occupation is one requiring no great ekill, 
and becouBe the caste k very uiLsed. The Aiakh paste k duisely coimeotcd in 
legend with the Paul, but ranks tar almve it by reason of its having obtaijjed 
a (TOsUioii as a cultivating caste, and having al>audoncd the u.so of forbidden 
mticles of food such an ijork, fowls, lizards, &e. There is some doubt as to the 
proper position of the Mochi, who works in. leather but will not touch raw 
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hide3. Tlio caste la rising and some members of it claim to be Knyaathas, 

Bv some committees it is said to bu untouchablebut this opinioiJ b not 
universally bclJ and there cau be ua doubt that its ijoaitioti is improving. 
Tho Radliaa appeiir to Lave been originally a small caste of pioatituteSi but 
now confUie thcnisclves to singiug aud dancing, and have taken to e^tivatmm 
The Bhagats. Paturlyas, and Kanebaus and Naiks (Kumouu Division) stiU 
practice prostitution as well as arnging aud dancing. Bliimda, Dharhis, Har- 
jalas, Hijias, are also singeiaand daucem, tlio last being oaeu, though not 
universally eunuchs. Tho Luniya, Nuniya or Nonera have as a traditional 
occuiiatiou the preparation of salt and Siilt-petre, bat have also taken to 
road makiag, and tank digging and are excellent iiawiea. The Bcldar caste 
is probably an offshoot fj om this which lias apccialised in manual labour, By 
a few committees it is said that some of tho twico^boru will take water from 
the Beldars, l>ut thbis ffU' horn univeml, and the general opiuiDn seems to 
bo that their occupation is degrading. The Kliarot seems to be a group which 

has split off again from the Beldar, aud ia ohleily occupied in nuit makmg. 

The remaining eostes in this division are small castes or tribes found oliiefly 
in south Mirzapur and the Eastern distrieta which have been admitted fairly 
recently to the Dindu aocial system. The Khairha and :Oair>iu arc two of 
these that have adopted the epceiol work of catechu preparliig. 

In tlie draft scheme a number of castes were dossed in the third 
division aa criminal, but many of these have been placed lower. The Men 
or Miiia is an agricultura caste of turbulent nature found in the wostem 
districts. Ooc committee would place the caate much higher, in the eighth 
or ninth group, but in oUier places where iteos are more numerous they 
are ranked lower. Furt hec to the west in Ajiuir and some of tho Edjputina 
sUtes it is reported of this caste that it is dilHeult to say whether it should be 
classed as Hindu or Masalman, The Khangar vs a thieving caste found m 
Bumlelkhand, and the Dalera is a small caste in Bareilly occupied ortonsibly 
with basket luaklng. but hi fact mainly supportcil by theft. The Badbik is « 
mmdl caste probably of mixed origin, comprising “ vagranta anti bad charaotetH 
of different tribes," Barwar is a vagrant thieving tribe, many mo mb ere of 
whichhavc been settled down in the Gonda district. The Bawarlyae are hunters 
and criminals chiefly found in the westeni districts, TJic Bimntu and Sansia 
which arc often confused are amall castes of vagrant thieves who have not yet 
been civilised in spite of many attciuiyts. Tim ^pariya is a small tribe of 
wandering propensities who pass base coin and thieve when they gat a chance. 

175, Group XI, Cs-Stes ttBit sro uutoucliSilils, tmt tliEt do 
not eat Beef.-If a member of one of the castes included in this group touclics 
a man of higher caste the hitter i« boutid to w^h himself. The highest 
of these Is the Dhobi or washerman caste which a few oommitteea in the 
western districts would place in the tenth group as not quite untouchable, 
but tho majority of opinions aro in tavour of tlio iwaition now sliown. The 
^D«>rez (dyer) and Itangsass (fiamter) are small castes follow-ing occupations 
generolly pursued by Muhammadans. The Kofi or weaver, Baldhi who is 
also usually a weaver or labourer. Saiqalgar or cutler, and Babgar wlm makes 
vessels from raw hides and cuttings are all considered low on account of thoir 
occupation, whUe the Raj or ilcmar caste (Mason), is of very recent origiu, 
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and hns probably been formed from Chaniarg, Tbe ALeriya and Bakoliya are 
Sbikaii caietea and in some places (Jie Eaheliyn la aaid to be bigher in the social 
scale, but as u rub he U looked down on. The Nat who appeal s imdier aeTerol 
names and the Beriya are vagrant tribes of Gipsy like people the former of 
which occasionally makes a Uttb by selling weavoi-s' bimshea Knnch and Haobh 
(hence Kuiioh baudiyas and Eaobb bandias). Bengal is ore probably much the 
Bame aa Nats or Beriyas but pretend to a little fcuowlodge of surgery especially 
cupping. The Dbanuk and X)uaadh are castes of labourers many of whom 
toko sorvice as village watchmen, and are found, the former in central Oudh, 
and the latter in the east of the provinces. The Suukar is a small caste in 
Bundelkhand formerly oecnpifid in dyeing especially with ill, but since the 
decline of that Uidusti y the Sunkars do ordinary labour especially preparing 
road metal or digging kankar. The Kbatik and Post are also often found os 
watchmen, but liie former is chiofly occupied in pig keeping, green groceiy, 
and the slaughter of sheep and gottts, while the latter is the principal toddy 
drawor hi the provinoos, assuming the name of Tariiiali in Fysribsd. The 
Boriyas in Cownpore, Fatehpur and Hardoi are village servants and caltiva* 
tors who appar very closely allied to Pasis, The Bunsphor and Dharkar 
are very closely ocniioftod wdth the Dom but rank distinctly higher as they 
confine tliBrnsclvea to bamboo work and other clean operations. The Bajgis 
arc singers and musbiaiia recorded only in the Debra Ddtt district whore they 
follow the prolession of musioians and dancers, The Habnro.s are a ciiminal 
tribe who frooly resort to violence and will eat almost anything but beef, 

176. Group XII. The lowest castes who eat beef and 
Venn in and are considered filthy.— Of those the Chamdr i.s considered 
moat respectable, in fact one committee liaa pointed out that the touch of 
grooms who are chiofiy CbaratirB does not defile and these men should be 
placed in the tenth group. They are tho principal taunors, and the ekins of 
animals that die are their perquisite, consequentiy they arc clriefiy responsible 
for the cattle poisoning that goes on in the eastern districts. They have 
three principal methods. One is simply to give white arsenic wrappetl in a 
castor oil leaf which is liked by cattle, the aooond is to giiod the ^humhi 
berry to a fine powder and having tuaile a paste with water to roll this into 
the shape of a long tliom which is driwl in the snn till it is hard and then 
pressed into the neck or head of an animal. The third method is to make 
ft poisonous Biiako bite on a piece of rag wound round a pointeti stick which is 
then forced into the anus of » cow or bullock. As there seems some likdj- 
hooJ of a rise in status, however, the paticliayata in one district have announced 
that any Chamar suspected in future of cattle-poisoning will bo outoasted. 
Gliaiamis form a small caste of thatchers in the west of the district who 
appear to liave split ofi' from Chamars, The Aga: ia is a small tribe of iron 
workers found in Mirzapur Only. The Musaliar is gradually setlling down 
from a jungle life to ordinary labour, but cats venniii. The Kaiijar resembles 
the Kat and Beriya but is less particular about wlial he eats. The 
Dhangar is a tribe found b Bundelkhand and south Mirzapur of veiy low atatms. 
The Koi'was arc also found m Mirzapur and are described by Mr. Crooke as 
the lowest and most miseiable tribe b the provinces. Tho Sabatya is a 
bUoUar jungle tribe found m the Lalitpur tahsil of the Jininai district, Thu 
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Blisugi, Mehtar or Klialcrob ifl the ewoeper who remOTes iiightBoil, and will 
fiat the leavings of any caste, and ©veri ol Christians. The cast© Is ofintei'eat aa 
having one of the best organised syateijis of diseipline to bo found. The Basor 
found cbiefiy in Bundelkliand is, like the Bansphor and Bhaikar, closely allied 
to the Bom, but has not raised his position as these bcvve, Balahars are also 
found in Bundelkhsi.d, and chiefly act aa village tiienials. Tlio Bom is found 
chiefly in the ccntial arid eastern parts of the provinces as well as in the hill 
districts of Kumaiin. He acts as a scavenger and eiecutiotier, will remove 
the after-birth, works in bamboos ard reeds, and supplies file for burning 
corpses. Me will eat alniost anylhitg, but has a emious eoutempt and hatred 
for the BbobL In the Allahal«id Biviaiun the leriu Bomur appears to be 
identical with Bom elsewhere, 

177, Group XIII. Miscellaneous.— A number of castes do not 
fail into the scheme foi‘ these provinces for various reasons, but may be 
roughly classed os follows 

(а) Fossibly lurorryfy recorded as Bindufi iTtsteoii <./ Muftam^ 

matluns.—Thti Atasilrbaz (fiiework maker), BiiKiti (haberdasher 
or pedlar), Bafali (drummer 1, Dogra or Bugar (cnltivatoj-s), 
Gandhi (jictfumer), Gara (cultivator), Jhojha (cultivator), and 
Pankhiiv (cultivator) come under this head. 

(б) i>’oref- 7 «ers.—Small numbai^ were recordtxi belonging to the 

following custes which Imvo not settled in these provincee, and 
cannot properly be elaeaed heic, uis,, Bhil (jungle ttibo from 
Central India), Bhopa (temple priests), Gurkha (Neiialc&e), 
Kanwure (cultivators from the Centia! Provmcoa), Raliwaris 
(camel-breedera from Cenrial India), Kajis (Jungle tribes from 
Nepal), Satgop (graziers ftvuu Bengal) juid Sml (merchants 
and clerks from the I’anjab), 

(c) Misceltaneaus. —The Bon wars are aanjindihs and cnltivatora in 

the Eastern districts wlio may be Rajputs or Blminhajs, and 
the Gorg Is in a siniilar' position. The Potgais (bearl-makers) 
are of uncertain origin, 

(d) Faqirs ^—The term Faqir meludes so many classes of tGUglouB 

ascetics varying in status from the highest to the lowest that 
it is impossible to place it hi any group ; if sub-castcs bad been 
recorded some difrorentiivtinn could ha^'o been made. 

178 . Numerical Distribution' of the groups and more 
important castes,—The actual number bchided tn each enste and in the 
groups first described, is shown in Subsidiaiy Table 1, page 248. From Ibis it 
appeal a that tUo fiiet six groups which comprise the castes representing the 
three highest of ti adit ion, and the other castea vvhicli have some claim to be 
descended from these, include a little moio than a quarter of tlie whole, and 
the most impoitant of these mu the fust or Brahmins pio[ier with ueavly 12 
per e^nf. and the Rajputs proper with over 8 ptr etnt, Tim largest single 
gruup is the eighth which is more than one-thud of the total and includes 
middle class agricultural castes, and the higlier castes of artisans, The 
ninth group whieli is chiefly made up of the middle castes of mtisans has 
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about ? per cent» of the total, tenth, with the lowest classes of artisans 
and mstes whose ocoupatious are dcg^radhig ur crituiiia] has nearly fi p6T cent. 
Tlie eleventh and twelfth groups comprise the very lowest cjiates and oou- 
taiu about 8| cent, and 16/>flr cent, respectively of the whole. lathe 
tliirteenth group the most noticeable feature is the large mruiber of Faqirs 
who form tieariy | per ee?*t. of the t<ital number of Hindus. The largest single 
castes are the Cham4r with 5,890,63P meuibem or nearly 14^ ptr 
the whole, followed by the Braliiuiii (4,706,332), Ahir 3,823,668), and liajputa 
(3,403,576). There is then a considerable drop to the Bauia (1,332,432), 
Bosi (1,230,282), £ahar (1,237,881), and Lodlia (1,063,741) after which no 
caste ntiiiibers a niillion, 

179. Variations in the more important castes.— The com- 

PiigaaE?—II, jiarison of the variutlun in the numborsoF castes 

at didoj ent periods is ci>U][dicat€d by fcho fact 
that in 1881 ca.<jtea were often combined which aro now recognized as distinct. 
Ihoviiicial totals arc also misleadmg as much depends on the ten itorial 
distribution of a caste, especially during a pei-tod like the last decade when 
some parts of the proHnees suffered much fix>iu the effects of the seasons, 
while others remained fairly prosperous. Generally speaking a caste found 
chiefly in westeru districts has increased, while those in the cential districts 
(esficcially Bundelkhaiid) and eastenj districts have decicasod; other factors 
which liavo to be considorod are the unceiiam defiurtiou of several castes and 
migration. 

180. Castes found cMefty in the western and central dis¬ 
tricts.—.d/tar.— ^The name as written m the Persian oluuaeter resembles 
AJiir, and in 1881 it is said there was probably some confusion, tJie rate of 
increase since 1891 {'8 ptr ce^it.) approaclios that of Hindus geneially (-77 ptr 
cent.) 

i?Aon»A\—The caste has decreased by nearly 13 per cent but between 
1881 and 1891 it increased by over 23 per cent. TJiere apj^ars to have been 
uiKsetaasificatiou in 1891 as over 13,0i)0 people io Meerut wore shown as 
Bbanuks of the Kori sub csste, and only 1,500 as Korm. At this census in 
tlmt distiict the projmrtions were revessed. 

(xtt/or.—The caste has increased by I'4 ptb ecnf.nud it is proUble that 
this k due to naiuml increase in the Muttia and Kohilklumd Divisions with 
some migration to these fiom the Meemt Division. The caste is laigely 
jtasioral and moves about a good deal, ^ 

The incre^ here, nearly 16 ptr ce af., is very mai^ked, esijecially 
in the iteerut Division and migration from tlie aoutliem districts of the 
Patijub is probable, as well m from the Agra and iioJiilkhand divisions wldeh 
show a decrease. 

A'lMiu.—There is an increase of 1'4 p&r cent which is evenly distributed. 

LodAa.—As all emly noted the caste known hy this name in Buudel- 
khand probably diflom from t,ljal in the central at id westeru |iartB of the 
provinces. The net result is an increase of 8-3 per cent,, but m the Allahabad 
nnd i yznbad Divisions, es|X!cmUy the former, the numbers have fallen off. It 
is not improlmble that in Bundelkhaml there has been loss to Iiaj]>uts. The 
Cawupore dislvict nbows a substantial increase, probably due to migration 
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caate Ima decreaacd by 3 per ten?,, chiefly in the 
Allahabad Division and tlio disUicta of liiasti, Bava Bimki and PavtAbgai h. 

iSafrif-—The decrease of nearly 21 per eeni. is ohiefly found in the 
Bijnor district where the flgureB iuditaite tlrnt at last census Malia were 
meluded in SainL In 1S91 only 841 Mhlis were reooivled there while iho.'e 
ara now 23|268* 

_Tlio incFBaBe is over 10 ptv CBhL but the rMe amoDgst fenifi.leai 

has been double that amouijat malftB, which, it may bo hi)i>ed, is due to better 
oare being taken of female infants, as the caste wiuj formerly suspect^ of 
female lufauticide. The caale appears for the fiiiit time m the Agia Division. 

131, GSiSt&s fOTind Ghiefly in tlis 6EistBni and central 

Districts,— BAar.—The caste is fonnd osclnsivcly in the Beuaves, (jorakh- 
puv and Fyzabad Divisions and has lost nearly ^ per cent, while in the 
previous decaxlo it increased by 20 Jjer cent. The districts which Imve 
lost most me Ghibiipur, Pallia aud Asniuigarh w'hile there appears to have 
somo migration Into Paitilbgaih. 

B/wiiiiAar.—The caste is chieily found hi the Benares and Gorakhpur 
Divisions and has lost nearly 7 per cent., the greater part of which is found 
in the Ghiiripur, Eallk and Ammgavh districts. These districts loift ennsi- 
dernbly in total, but some portion of tho decrease may be duo to the recoid 
by Bhuinhars of their caste as Itajput or Brahmin. 

Dom.—The caste is fuUiid in two areas which should be cgiisidercd 
separately, viz., the Kunmun Division, and the rest of the provinces where 
Doiiis are found. In the former the numbers have decreased from 20^,285 to 
199 451, while in the latter they have decreased from (51,275 to 34,404, but a 
large portion of this is api>arenily due to the inclusion of Dhatkars in the 
Benares Division who now number 14,366, in Dorns in 1691. 

/Coer*'.—The caste has lost overCiJai* cent, which may be chiefly 
accounted for by the genera) decrease in the eastern districts wlrere it is 

chiefly found, and also by migration. 

Tlie caste has lost B pet cent, which is probably due to the 

gBuoral conditions prevailing in Oudh, and the Gorakhpur and Benares 
Divisiona where it is chiefly found. 

182. Castes not clearly defined.— In addition to the instanceB 
already given, the Barm and Tamboli, arid the lAahar, Cham, Gond, Kewat 
and Mullah castes are so liable to confusion with each that no conolusiona at 
all can be drawn fram the figures relating to them. In 189 Uhe Chik was 
treated as a dlatinct caste, but It is doubtful whether this is correct, and Chik 
and Khatik have now been treated as identical. If tliia allowance U made 
there has been little variation in tho ten years. 

183. OtllBr castes,—'Tho distribution of the other cai«tes shown in 
Subaidiai^ Table II. page 257, ia fairly wide, so tliat it might be espected they 
would show variations coivespondiog to those of the total population, and tlrat 
their iiici case or decvcas-c would be chiefly dependent on the fact whether the 
largest numbers are in disti lcts tlmt have cemAlned prosiieraUB or the reverse. 
The castes may however be roughly divided into two distinct groups. In the 
first I would place Ihoae which are fairly stable and neither obtain recruits nor 
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lose nieuibers by ehaoge of caste to any apprceiable extent. Tlicso are the 
Aiiir, Sartiiii, Bhat, Brahmin, CLam^r, Gadariya, Kayastli, Knnihar, Kunoai, 
Lobar, Nnl and Basi, and a comparison of Table XllI with Table XVI A, Part- 
IJI of the rejKjrt. for 1891, shows that the v^ai'iatlojis coiTcapond very closely 
with the territorltil diistributloii. Tlie Ahirs and Xiinpis, both agricnltnral 
castcB, the former being also occupied with irasture have lost over 2 per eenf. 
The Bralmiui 1ms lost a little over i per cent, and the Bhat, Kavaatha, 
Kuuihar, and Nai have each gained small amounts muler I per cent. The 
GhaiJiar, Gadaria, Liohar and Pasi have each gained between 1 and 3 per cent. 
while the Barhais iiave gained 10 per cent., though some part of this 
increase appears due to confusion between Baiai and Baibai in 1891. It is 
noticeable that the increase in this grou 2 > of castes is chiefly amongst the lowest. 
Thu Bhatigi would also Jail into this group as defined above, but a coinparisou 
of the figin as show's that the most important d^rease is to he found in the 
Meerut, Agra and BoliilkliaDd Divisions, aud the amount of decrease in cjadi 
of these divisions (25,000, 9,oqo and 13,000 resiJectively) oonosptindg so olosely 
to the increase in Native Ciirlatisns in these divLionB, as to jKiint clearly to 
the fact that conversion has been the chief reason for the falling off. 

In the second group I place those castes whose origin is occujmtional, 
and the occupation followed by whicJi can be acquired or changed without 
much difficulty. Those that have increaHed me the Baiiiaa or Yaishyna (4), 
Bhaibhunja (3), Dhobi (5), Eori Mali (8), and Soniir (11). The first 

of these includes a series of trading caates as well as some (ohiefly in the 
eastern districts), agricultural castes the luemher® of which also keep small 
shops. I'lio former as rc|tfesonted by the Agarwal and Agrahati have 
iucivaaed, while the latter, chief among which are tlie Kaiidn and Ka-sarwani 
Iiave dooreaserl. The classification of Baidas is however defective as nearly 
one-thud aie induded in ” otlioi's ’’ and a eonsideiable jiortioii of the incieaBc 
appeam to Iiave taken place it, those. There is no doubt that this is due 
in part to nieu i>f lower caste who have adopttsl the profession of grocer, 
&«., dropping their real caste name, and calling thetuseKes Bauia by caste 
as well as trade. This probably accounts foi’tlie loss of over 6 per cent, in 
Kalwars, who, as aheady ixiinted out, begin I»y calUug themseli es Malmjan 
and then Bania or Vaishya. The increase in Bliarbluinjas ia siuiilariv to be 
accounted for in pait by the change of Telis who have lost over 1 p^r cent. 
It is not quite certain that the iuerease in DhobLs (which k found even in 
diiitricts where the total population has dimioislierl) is due to this cauHo ' 
poHsibly their occupation has prevented them fi om suffei ing during the fimjine.* 
With the Korl, Mali ami SonJlr there is uioiti certainty. The first named 
gain recruits from Chanifirs and other low castes, the second Q'oni the middle 
class cultivators, and the thiid frum the high or class arttsoiis. 

184. TllfiOries of cast©,^-The deseviptiirn of caste would not be 
oomplete without some brief statement of the various theories which have 
Wn put forward an to its origin and growth. It will be observed that in the 
statement of castes given tn Mann's Institutes there isaiipai ently no distinction 
of race except into Arjas and Dasyns, though Sudtns mjiy in some cases be 
supposed to be of mixed race. Considerable light k however throw'n on the 
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auratloB by the .tatclDMt ofttaM^ies of tho people sold to h.vota«KM 

Vralva or VrWo. Amoogst theeo are such niunw as Khiuia.^vid.YavaiM, 
(iQieek). Seta (lodo Soythiao), Pahlava (PeiBian) China (CbiaeM) aoiM of 
«Uich c;;uioly. and othe« ptobably, are of diftbreut raoee ^ 

iolmbitonto of tbU part of India at the oomnionootoont of the OtaeU^ 
ora Mr Ihhotaoa in hia report on the cenan. of the Panjah m 188 
the oiigln of eaato i-om the triW divMona oommon to .Jl F‘- 
^0 Letife. and the formation of tri^e gidi^ W =.^^00^^ 
occunatioa foUo^^ed by aQ omltatio.i of the pneatly ofcce. Mr, Nesbeld 
r rT-^rof the ei^tea fonnd in theto provineea eaya ttat o«i.- 
nation in the only basia of eastoa a, they exist at the present day, and 
he oonaidera the aoeial preeedenoe ia formed eaaetly m aea^liw »> 
the different siagea of evolutiou of virions oceupationii from the atone age 
downwaide. While not denying thi^b India may Imve Wn invad«l some 
thonsaiul yenra ago by a race of white-complexioned foreigner who called 
themeel.es Aryes, and imposed their l»ngn,|go and ^ 

„ees, he maintoin. that oWmg to Orert^^^ 

eomoletely lost ewept perhaps In parts ofRajpntans. Dr. Oppert a ho 
app^achrf the subject by linguirtio and religions studios eame to tbo era- 
oSsioo, thnt the original iohabitanto of India, with Iho esooption of a 
sLu minority of foreign immigrants, belong all to one and tho same raw. 
wlb^wbiehara^road over tho eontinonto of Asm and 
which is also hoowo as rumish-TIgrian or Toraniaa. Ho behoves that * 

\ fsh of this race dwelling in India (which he calla Bharata) was e^ntiflUy 

■ ^ of ™nn^noer,and'he divides it into two great sections, the Ganr and 

+h Dravid A tribe or caste is placed in one section or the other according 

T m Tima the Bhons of tho Eastern districts are Gama (m, b and 

l;\“Trwthaoge.b,e)ivhiisto.Kol.,Korw.s^ 
nte Diavids. A theory based ehioBy on snch gronnda as 
in resembles tho theory of the writer who «>gg“^ 
cima from ^ b^ “Hh^^p^ Xt'^t^tw^Toa^debateoU^ 
*;«ttrrnSub naother tbs origin of the instil^™ 
L dilferenco of occupation or not, and whether easte h» preserved up to toe 
;^ta™dl.tinotioaofraee. The Drsi of these h,m been rtoe^ly 

r,,„d ho M E Sonart in Us book “ L® eselM dans 1 ’ Indo. I taw 
rwdvpoinU out that the current native theory professes tota based » 
^ .LTent Utoratnre of tho country, but tho atatemcnls mode m that 
^^tmeawnot interpreted by Enropem. students in th, 

■mtivM. The mferenec in too Rig Vedn to tho origin of four 80,®lled c^a 
I almcst un^iimoosly rejected by toe former es a 

nnlv reonlts accepted by toom as deduciblo ftom too Vedie lymn 
to™tZ dLesfn society, prints, mid warriors or kings, and that^the 

no called Aryan population was di.iderl into tribes 

duns toe mmbi ef each of which were supped to be related, end tha ^ 
elans were sob divided into f.m Ules. It may bo noueed, in poarng, thot this 

-lubhtiitMlB «t laiUfc 
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ts esActljr the coQBtitutiQB of Brahminfi at tha present time hr doBeribod above 
In tbe case of Hananjias. The family m represented by the ^til and the elan la 
the Gotra though the niovemcnta of population have dialoeated the onginal 
Gonstructiun of the tribe- After the Vedio period the epics and lilauu distinctly 
contemplate marriages beta'eenpej^na of different castes subjeot to the rule of 
hypergamy, and also describe cases of men rising ftum a lower to a higher 
caste. It is always doubtful how far rules laid down in eompilatious such as 
tho Institutes of J^fanu can be used to draw inferences as to tho state of 
society. If, for example, we imagine Macaulay's Now Zealander a thousand 
years hence endeavouring to roconstruot the state at' society in India at the 
close of the last centmy from unaimotated editions of the Indian Penal Code, 
he would find that an alteration was made in tho definition of rape raising the 
age of consent from ten to ta'elve. We can imagine his specidatioxui on the 
reasons for the change, and it is certain that without any other informatiou 
ho would hardly guess that the customs which prompted it were almost 
entirely cottlincd to a portion of Bengal. In cousidering tho r^ucstion histori¬ 
cally it must also be remembered that Indian chronology and especially the 
clirunult^ of literature is very uncertain. The most definite statement that 
cau be made is that up to the beginning of tfie Chriatiaa era it is probable 
that castes hi the sense now used did not exist, but that there was a four 
fold division into classes cbiefiy based on oocupation, intermarriagB between 
which was not strictly barred. It has already been stated tliat the origin of 
the existing castes b only given in detail In the later Sanskrit works especially 
the Puranas, and the chronology and reliability of these is even more doubtftil 
than of the earlier worka The idea of preparmg a test by the comparison of 
diflcrciit iiiauuflcript, the study of discrepancies, in treatment, and nn examin¬ 
ation of linguistic forms, ha.<) never uceurred to the mrdiuaty Hindu Pandit. 
While there is no textut nceptus of any of these wor^ the process of 
maiiufactuie and manipulation oontiruies, as some enquirers have found to 
their cost. It is possible tliat a critical examination of the Purauaa may in 
time yield some results of value, but at present the chief method of enquiry 
is the study of tlie existing characteristics presented, and a comparison of 
them with the few relevant inferences that can be made from the descriptions 
in the older works. Proceeding on these lines M- Senart points out that one 
of the most Htriking features of caste is the division into endegainous and 
exogamous groups, and that this peculiarity b equally characteristic of other 
peoples ivho are known as Aryan on the ground that their language has a 
similar origiu to that of Sanskrit, For example, tho family, Gotra and caste 
of India correspond cicely to theysn^, curtn, and tribe of the Latins and the 
taimly,pAr<i/rf(i, and ph^te of the Greeks. Ho would therefore trace the 
origin of the eastc system to the familiar te.strlotion on marriage which must 
bo outside the tamily or clan, but Inside tho tribe. The early vitlsge probably 
consisted of a numlrcr of persons closely related, and it is pointed out that hi 
Russia for example certaiu villages present the phenomenon of a common 
occupation followed by the inhabitants of each. The view taken is tbua 
that the common relationship led to the adoption of a common occupation 
and not the contrary. An important point to remember is that the 
diief early occupations were pastoral, and agricultural, and that their 
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alter their original ouiistitution and divigioas either In nama or la forui so 
as to eomeiJo more exactly with the Hiudti system, as for eiample’ the 
Kols and KorwftS of Miraapiu: who are mmjh more Hlndnised than the rest ot 
the* trib® m Cbot« S^pur. Tho thBOry of M. Saoort io attaotoo aod 

oiplaina the f«ta bettor than Miy of the tbeoriee referred to above b„i i 
JiiS eoine dilfie..tty in understaudiog from it what h*. deternnned the mam 
divieion of a eaatea. eueh m. the Rajpnta into eaogamona groups with no 
ondogamoua groupa at all, mui it aoema defeotivo in aU owing no Wight at 
all to the inlluelioe of race. The second quoation as to tho entont to wbioh 

race entera into caste dilfereneeais capablo of a more dofimte reply. It has 

been recognized that the actual measurements of certain parts of the y, 
or the proportion between such ineasuremeata are characteristic <>f 
From ft large number of meaauroinents taken Mr, Risleyt was a e o 
distinguish three types of race in tho parts of Northern India the 

Bay of Bengal and Afghauifitan, the two principal of which he called e 
Aryan and Dravidian, while the third is appAroutly Mongoloid. A word 
of caution is perliaps uecosaary here. Authropologista do not claim tlmt by 
measuring a man they can place liim at once in hia caste or even race, but they 
fttfirm that when the results of a large number of meaiiurements are taken 
ethnic differences can be root^nizod, and it will be shown below that some 
relation has been tbnnd to exist in parts of India, between these ilifferences and 
caste relations. One important conclusion was that the social sending of a 

caste in the Eoatom parts of India varied mvoraely as the nasal index ot its 

members, the nasal index being tho proportion of tho breadth of the tiosa 
its lentrth. I'he condusiona were criticised adversely in the Bengd enaus 
Report of 1891 by Mr. O. J. O'Donaedl who pointed out tlmt the Kayn 
of Bengal proper, who is said to be coiiaidered undoubtedly Sudra aow mg 
to Brahmanic theory, Invs finer features than the Brahman, while the C _ 

of the Gangetio delta lies between the BTahraan and Babhan of Bi - « 

also calls attention to the fact that the Bmhman of those provinces and 
the Chuhra or sweeper of the Punjab have approximately the 
index which ib lower than that of the Rajputjj of the a ort ^ i . 
Prosrinees and Oudh. These remarks arc based on arithmetical averages, U 
Mr, O’Donnell proceeds to pick out the five highest and 
measurements of certain castes and to compare those. A cn loism 
merely on arithmetical averages and the figures for the extreme mcj^uro- 
ments implies such a disregard of the ordinary statistic 
discussing series of measurements, that it would not require answer i i 
not been accepted by cue distinguished oth nographistt together wit v a no 



• Tribe* Mi\ Cutee flf tli* NM^b-Weetiftt CfTnlttet* 
t Tribet Mid CmISi of SeUf kl, page XXXI. 
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by SuT^geou-Captain Drako-Jjrockuiaii on eome mefksureniGnts taken by him 
in the Nurtli^Westeni Provuiceii and Oudh, wliieh Fullows the saoia lines, 
as Eutticient to establish the fact that os find the existing pu^nlatlon, the 
theory of the ethnological basis of caste must be to a great extent abandoned. 
ThU conclusion, as has been pointed out by Dr, Deniker,* takes no account 
of the seriation of the measuremontB, and is thus valueless, Mr, Hollaudf has 
also indicated, in reply to Mr, O’Donnell, that given the hypothesis (which is 
univeraaily accepted) of sm invasion from the KoiiliAVest it is only reason¬ 
able to suppose that intermixture of blood would have taken place to a 
greater extent in the eastern parts of India where the Aiyaa would be fewer 
proportionally to tlie aborigines tliaii in the west, Mr. Hiaiej'^s figures 
for these provinces ret ate in most cases to subjects taken indiscriLuiuately 
in different parts of the provioces which cover an area of over 107 ,€00 
gquore niiles and liave a lengtli from east to west of nearly 500 milea 
Taking into consideration these facts and also the indlcationa supplied l>y 
linguistic eourcea, it appears to me probable that more deRnite results will be 
obtained by taking a fairly large number of measurements in smaller areas. 
It is unfortunate that the later measurements taken in these pruvincea I by 
Surgeon-Captain lirake-Brockman and Mr. E. J. Kitts, I.C,S,, cannot bo 
used- The former has only published arithmetical averages from which it is 
impossiblo to examine the soriationj and the ineasurenienta published hy the 
latter, as pointed out by M. Topinard § were probably not taken of the 
dimensions recognized as valuable by leading anthropologists. The measure- 
ments published by Mr, Klsley reduced to percentages are shown in Subsidiary 
Table 111 at the end of tills chapter, iu which the castes have been arranged In 
the order of social precedence, whicli, as already explained, was decided 
independently by native coimnittees. It w'ill be seen that for tbe first four 
castes, which fall in the first six groups, the nasal index varies from 74*6 to 
7D'6. From the fifth to the fifteeath castes, all fall within groups seven to ten 
inclusive, f.e. the groups which are not untouchable, and then* nasal index 
varies from 79*2 in the case of Kurmls to 83'6 for Koeris, The last three 

I 

castes (excluding Kan jars) belong to the twelfth and thirteenth groups and 
have a nasal index varying from S5'4 to 8G'8. In some cases, which at first 
eight appear exceptional, reasons can he assigned for the variation. It has 
already been stated that the term Bania includes a nuiiibor of really distinct 
castes, and numy of these allow widow marriage and are thus probably of lower 
origin. No distinction has however been made in the measurement a, The 
Koeris have n uaeal index of E3‘6 and yet rank fairly high, but it must be 
remembered that they belong chiefly to the eastern parts of the provinces. 
The Thnrua (79'S) appear to be placed far too low, hut their other cbamc- 
terhstics point to a strong admlxtore of Mongolian blood which would account 
for this. In the case of the Kan jars (78) tbe explanation is more diflicult. 
The seriation shows that the caste is much mixed for 1 per ctnt, is found 
with a nasal index below 60 and 3 jocr €C«f. are over 100, The esate is 
a gij^y community of wondering habits, and its origin U extremely doubtful, 

• 'ni« ium» rf Uu, pms -hm Cfratimii}. 

t Joptlwl tlii Xiirili; Sotittr af Bimitit, Fhrt lit. 1901, CS. 

t toil Cute> or tht NorUi-WiKknii mOiuM *ti4 Oiidti" we» XXVII to CXVtil. 
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Ill cotiSMlering the reUtioa of race to civgte ut the puisetit it ib 
useful to refer hi icSy to wlmt we know -if the meursions of other races into 
HiniiusUu, The uncertainty and confiiHion of the Indigenous histones afl 
contaiued in tlie Parwias is notorious, but it is practically certain from Greek 
and Chinese sources supplemented by numismatic evidonco that shortly before 
the oommencement of the Christian e™ hordes of people caUmg lUemselvus 
Sakas or Knshans entered tiidia from tlie North^^'est and about tlm fir^ 

«r accond century A.P. had i^tablisheJ their rule ns far us Mottra at h^t. 
They wore followed by the little Kushans atid the Ephtlialitefi or hite Huns 
who may approximately bo dated in the fourth and fifth oentnries, after which 
we know of no eousidorable invasion till the Huhaminadans came. It is by no 
means certain, bowever, that tlie original Hindus, wlio may W provisiormlly 
called Aryas, were all of one race, and on the otlmr. it is iioasible they were, 
and that the Sakas, KuaUans, &c.. were of a very similar race. The gold coma 
of s^une of the latter bear representations of kings whose features are clear 
and distinct, and it is certain that these have tio resemblance to the type 
known at FBsent us Mongolian to which the Sakas or Scythmna have 
Bomethnes been thought to belong. The evidence of Imguistm aSim ics 
must always be accepted with caution, but there is one i«mt m pectmn 
with the study of race which may be noticed here. Mr. Baillie i>omtc 
out at iiago 3Gt) of the Census Report for ISIU that there was a cimcms 
eonneetkm between the distribution of dialects and the distribution of the 
diflerent kinds of Brahmins. A comparison of the map shown at page 320 
of the report for 18l>l with the bmguage distribution now made of these 
provmceB shows that they corresiKind as follows. The Khasiya 1 rah^ 
are found exclusively in the Kumaun Biv^siou the ''^ich 

is central Pabari. The Saraswat Brahmins are only ot miportanee m 
one fUstvict, Ikdira Bun ; the (5atirs occupy about oiiedialf the area_ m whm ^ 

the Hindustani dialect of Western Hindi Is spoken, and the Saimdhs about 

half of the Kaiiaujia area. The Jhijliotias are most itniiortfluj m the Bu^nde i 
area. The Kanaujia Brahmins are chiefty found in the western hall of the 
Hindustani, Kanaujb, mid a small part of the Bundelt arcaH, an m t?aB ^ 
part of the Eastern Hindi area, wliile the Sarvarias oreupy the rest ot ^ e 
Eastern Hindi area and the whole of the Bilmri area excluding the Ba ha 
district where Kanaujiaa predominate. Generally it may bo stilted e. 
prevailing dialect or language spoken in the parts where a g^cn 
Brahmius is most important also extends to the rast of thoae i s, am le 
Tcgiilority of tliis princqde tends to show t.liat it is not mero ) a comm once. 
In fact tlie theory that the trilnd divisions in this case preserve racial 
distinctions, and that these racial distinctioiia are reflected m t le angua,,e 

distribution receives strong confirmation. e „ u 

From a short account^ of the progress of the Lmgiusric Sunoy, it 

apiwara that Dr. Gricraim has also come to the conclusion that t e 
distribution points to distinct elemetits in the Aryan p^pu ation o le ^ 
and ea-st of these imivinees. The general conclusvons that may be ^fely dra _ 
are that there are at least two distinct races in the provmccs, the sooaUed 
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Druvidltiu which may be cooHidereil uburigtual tui thurc lb ueitlier Icgccd 
nor fact to indiiiato its having come from auywhei'e ebe, anti the Aryan which 
probably entered India from the NorthAYost a long time before the ChrliLti&a 
era and oenaisted of mure than one divfeion. It ia eevtaiu that Home tribea trum 
Central Aaia penetrated some way iijto the provinces about the aonrmence- 
ment of ilte Christian ora, but it ia not cot tain whether they differed in 
racial type fruiit the Ary as or nut. it ia nut impoaaiblo tiiat they oonatitnted 
the socalled aeooud diviHiun of tho Ary us. AnthropOLLLotvical data at present 
correapoiid fairly well with tlio native opinion oi’ the difference in race, but 
cannot be exjiected to give abffolutely definite reaulta in every case as there 
has undoubtedly been misitig ot blood. M. SenaiVe theoiy appears to me 
tu explain the urigln of tlic existing phenomena of caate to a certain extent 
and their develupmant to the present stage is not mconsifTtent with it, but 
the a][uoat exclusive main formation of ceAain eaatea in exogamous groups 
pointa tu influences that have not been explained. It may .also be pombed 
out that the theories of M. Sen art amS Mr. Risloy are in reality nut incon¬ 
sistent, but supplement each other, for while the latter has shown conclusively 
by fiuthropomutrical results l.hat in Eastern India (not the whole of India 
as M- Seiiart underatood) caste stands in dose rolation to race, and a similar 
argument appears to hold good in tliese provlnecs, the tlieoiy of the funner 
is simply that many of the phenomena of caste have moHit pL'obahly arisen 
from certain phenomena which can Iw observed in a group of ancient uu-tiono. 
In other wortls the germs of the caste Byatem existed amongat the socalled 
** Aryans, '* but the development to ita present extraordinary condition waa 
determined by the Inct that they came into doso contact with inferior races 
from which lliey recoiled, and this eonditinn luis 1>een copied by the people 
into whose country they penetriited. Tliat occtipation and even sectarian divi¬ 
sions of religion have also operated at later times to form new gi'oups cannot 
Imj r.lc[i]ed, hut it seems in the highest degree improbable that those have 
hod tho ihflueuco asstgried to them by Messrs. NeaHald and Tbhetson. 

13S. TtlO ^tlir6 of cast(5.—Tho question may be aake<l whether 
tho caste system is chftiiging nufl, if so, in w'hat direetlotis. There are clear 
signs that its restirictions on food and di tnk are growing weaker, and for this 
the facilities for travel are partly responsible, while the sulvuut effect of edu¬ 
cation noticed in tlie chapter on religion have also had some effocti At a 
railway station the majority of Hindus will buy pnAVea fu^od from tho itinerant 
hawker witiiout botlioring to enquire whetlier be is a H rah min or Telh Aa 
long as a man docs not make public bua.^ of it, he may cat BTid drink wLat he 
likes in his own liuuse, Tlio orthodox high canto Huidu in these provinces 
is not anppoBed to e.it kaeMa ibod without stripping to his loin doth, unlefB 
he wears only silk. In Kajpntana this custom is almost entirely neglected, 
A Rajput Taluqdar of Oudh told mu that he waa once prcount at a wedding 
where a Rajput from Rajputana was marrying a girl in Oudh. The relatluna 
of the bndc were proceeding to eat in orthodo.x faebiou, but the hridugroom's 
party refused point-blaiik, and declared they would break off tho match if 
they were asked to do the same, and the bride’s ^Teaplc gave in. Through¬ 
out India efforts are ljuing mode by the more advanced Hindus to raise the' 
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ago at martiago. an^ to broak through tha prohibition .^i.»t 
7l widarva. In those provinces u-bile there are many moll.heia of the 
Conference, the chief efforts in these dirootiona are being uiaJe by the Ary , 
and hy the various casti aooietios or Sabina, tlult have sprung up ni Uur last few 
ZJ. older among which are those of tl.e lUjpoto, the Va.shy»., he 
Kayasthas. the Bhargairm, the Knrmis. and others, 

reaultaarn not yet veryatrihlng the future is morn hopeful. The Aryn Sum J, 
ns alrcadv noted, incliuea towards tlio rehming ol 

intermarringe of persons of different enstes though rt. has not been ab 

pronounce definitely in fnvour of this. Orthodox Hindu, ° 

Lme effect, but a more praotinal anggestjon has been m^e by Lala Breath, 

Eai Baimdur.that the movement ahonid nommenee by the taon » 
those that can inter-dine being allowed to mtermany, aubject to the p 
tlon against marriage between member, of the snmo yotm. Except amnngut 
Arv^Mt Uowever, 1 have heard of no case of auoh iiiter-inamage, 

^ ’ B.—ARTAe* 

186 Cast© distrittution — It has hoen vointetl out m 
the rellgbuaieneta nflhe Aryan (Chapter III) that aitho ugh they are ineimri 
to aupnnrt the riew that the present state of caste restrietiona 18 not wnrrauted 
by tta praetiee in ancient time., they nre not preimred to out adult at once 
frem the present day customs uf the Hindus, ffor tins re.*,., the 
prccedcee nmo..g*t Aryan m almost the same an amongst Umdns, though A 
differn in two important reapeeta, nix., that a Brahmin .a not recogmsed as 
having any apiiitaal pre-nminonce by reason ot la, birth, and there m a 
reiltcy to rix the proybitiou, on Inter-dining. and the 
eonaldeled .aacl. lea, strictly than amongst Uindna. In Table I the 

Aryae have beonarre.«ed by caste in the same soheme as for HinJim, “ 

i?a.attor of interest to show what caste, are ohietly »ttr«tod hy the movement. 

It him been said by some timt one of tho altraotioua in the new porsmaio.., 
is the social euiiality ft lays down, tho idea being that men of iiindiuui or 
inferior position me induced to join purtly because they 
socially equal with men of the Inghcat castes. Ai. examinalinii of Subs.- 
diLy kbl. I, page 2-tS, show, that this argument hee not mueh support. 
Whaetiiefiret six gioiips, ineluding tlie upper elesses of Hnulua, <»“P™e 
nearly 26 per cen(. of the total, tho same groups include 70 per eetil. of the 

Aryas. Tlie addition ofthe next two grnupa makes up over 96 per ce«, of t o 

toSi ..umber of Aiyas and loss than 62 par ceiif. nfthe total Hindus. 
clem- that thn movn.,.ent chiefly attracls the l,igl.ereastoa,who have .m parteu- 
kr desire to rise in the soeial scale. Groups III, Itajputa for example,i..clude. 
m mr cent., of tbe total ita compared with B per rent, m the o lu iis, 
an/Groupa V and n. Hanias or Vaiahyas, am! allied eastea, mclude 50-6 per 
ce«l. as cLpared witl. 3 per «n(. The exteot to which the movement liM 
spread lu Ibe which provide the greatest immUr o ^ lyaa is 

» by the pTot>ortiou of Arya members of tJioue caiites to the toUd uutulKjr 
of Ary.^ and Hindus belougiug to .Iren.. If wo take 10 ObO Brahmum of 
both religions 23 are Aryas, wtole in .he same numimr of Rajputs S. are 
Aryas. and the proportion riaea to 100 k the case of Banuw or \aiBhyaa and 

113 for Eayasthas. 
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187- "Variations. —Ar^^na wore not recorded m 18S1, so thiit a 
i‘. saa, 11 it. wiiiparistin t>f the nambers of differcat caHtes 

can only be made between 1891 and 1901. 
lEixoladlnv Bnrhaiit, who are more than nine timeti aa numerous as in 1891, «.Tid 
Kiinnia arid Ahira who bare Increased by over GOO jaer aa each of these 
ciistes Ib iiuijierically amalL the largest increase is found m Jats (503 per 
ceiit.K Thatiu's Lave risen by 370 jrer ccirf., and the tliree other castes that 
form a suhstautial jiart of the Ary a coiiimunity have in creased, Baiiias or 
Vaishya-s by 135 pErceni., Bralituins by 115 p’.r ernt, and Kayastims by 103 
jjfr cent. The castes which now appear for the first titiie under this religion 
are ALeriyu (4), Atit (1), Bahelia (1), Bari (22), Earwar iSll, Eawariya (3), 
Br«hra (51), Dakatit (14), Bhanuk (4G), Dharhar (8), Dhmiia (35), BhoBar 
(18), Halwai (73), KamW (15), Kanjrtr (1), Kewat (10), Khngi (3), Kisan 
(9), Koeri (28), Luniya (l), Mnllah (4), Moclii (10), Murao (18), Nat (4), Orh 
(5), Pasi (5), Rain (7), Raj (4), Raws (311), Ror (5t, Siiini (l), Thathera (34). 
The numbers are all insignificant, witli the exception of Ilawas, but it is 
noticeable that the majority of these castes are of the middle and not the 
lowest groups. 

C.—Mas ALMAZ'S. 

188. C&StO Or lule to the ^fasaimans caste docs not CAist 

theoretically, seine of the phenomenii described in conuectlou with the Hindu 
system are fimnd amougat them. Of these one tif the most importaiit is the 
tendency to form eudogamous groups, which is, as might bo expected, chiefly 
marked iu the case of peraous who have not lust the ti aditiun of a Hindu 
origin. Muhamiuadan Rajputs for example, nho are also kuuwo as Malkana, 
Imlkliaui, and even Patliaii, are strictly end ogam ous, and have even 
presened in sotuo dlstrieis tlio rules of exogamy practised by Hindu 
lUjputs. The formation of groups (in wldch eudugamy tends to be* strictly 
observed), based od coimiiou occupation, is alsii a noticeable lealuie whioh has 
been shown to be equally prominent amongst Hindus. Tliere is also a 
tendency for men of low social jKJsition to cliange their caste, an easier matter 
than amongst the Hindus, though it is not unknown to them. This teiidoncy k 
illustrated by the old proverb in many forme, one of which runs " ndicicti/Aji. 
ITadfiaf btidam, baduhu gmhta am. Shaikh; ^haUtt ckun ars4n shnvad, 
im$4t Saipad mtuhamm," or “I was a Jssdduf (cotton-carder), and 
afterwards became a Shaikh ; since prices are high, this year I am beconiinsr a 
Saiyad." ^ 

189. Soci&I pr6C6d6nCG. In spite of the reaemblanc&i to the 
Hindu system, it would be impassible to diau up a sebeme of precedence on 
the lines of tliat prepared for Hindus. Pour caiitG.<j, or more pro|ierly tribes, 
are considered to be distiuctly higher than the rest of the otbei's, wliile 
Muhammadan converts from the higher castes of Hindus, such as Tagas 
Jiajputs and Jats, are thought well of, and Uiose from the lower castes, such 
as Hangroz, (dyers), Julahas (weavers) and Qasaabs (bntebers) ami moi e sa 
the Muhammadan sweepers are looked down on. The great bulk are not dts- 
tinguished from esch other and a man’s social |:> 08 ltion depends not so much on 
ids birth as on his actual occujiatiou and his material wealth. The distinction 
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nmongiit Himb o(UJt«a based on the freedom of taking pahk'i fotxl or 
water, or smoking from the same ?taq^a do not esist, except i»rhaps tiiat no 
respectable Mulmmnmdau ^'onld take foixl or water from or smoke the hwiqa 
of a sweeper. The groups winch have been formed for eonvcnieuee do Dot 
therefore ropresent S'jcial esteem except so far as Is stated in the description 

of the groups. . , 

Group I. Original foreign tribes—The Smyad and the 

Shaikh are considered the heat of all Muhammadans, because tliuo-ctlcally 
they are of Arab blood, and the Saiyad is placed first Wuse ho Is supposed 
to represent tlie family of the Prophet. There ia little distincliou made in 
the social position ofPatlians and Mughals as far as their tribal origin goes, 
and much more depends on the family or actual poaition of an individual. All 
of these tribe are divided into sub-tribes, and the tendency U to regard each 
of these as otidogamous though it is weaker than in the case of the tribe. 

191 Group II, Converts from Hinduism,—The eastea mcluded 
in tills group eonsiHt of persons who have so far retained the memoiy of thoir 
Hindu origin that they have not changed their caste, name or occupation. It 

is therefore unnecessary to repeat what ha-s been written about tlie ongmai 

Hindu stock to which they belong. In the following coausthe name lins been 

altered or reciuii’es espiaimtion: - xi 

Baidtjuar^—A. small group whicli has probably split off Irom tlm 

/JcAiid.—This is the caste of Muliauimadan eotton-civrdurs which 
oorrestwiida to the Klndii caste of Dhunia but far out numbers It. 

Gaddi and GbosL —These are both bran dies of the Muhamviiadau Ahirs 


and are chiefly occupied in pasturing cattle. 

Eanghar.^Tln^ uamo is given to Maaalmaii Itajputs gonerally. ^ 
27au^I\iuslim, and unspecified,—The persona so classed arc certainly of 
Hindu origin, but liave cither forgotten their original caste or are aslmmcd 
of it and have not yet been able to a-saumc tlie name of one of the tour highest 


ID2, Group III. Occupational—The uMial occupations followed 
by members of the caateH included in tins group are showm in Subsidiary Table 
I, and no furtUor detailed mention of most ol them is callrd lor. Tlie Ha wai 
iJ showm hoi-e instead of in tlie sectmd group as it cannot he sakl tlmt the 
maioritv' of irasalnuin confectioner a belong to the some stock as lEuidii 
Halwais, Similarly although it is probable that Julalms are in many cases 
desceitdod frirni Hindu Korbi, the caste has pobably gained many rccraita 
from other sources. A nunibor of people calling tbeniselves Kluiinra.s lavo 
been mcluded in Raj, though shown as a separate caste at la^t census. The 
aeeounts given of them fi oiii different districts are not imrfectly dear, but they 
appear to combine begging with the reciittiiig of grhiJstontis, 

IDS. Group IV. Miscellaneous.—The trik'S included iti this 
group are of unwirtain or foreign origin and do not fall in any of the tlireo 

previous groups, so are treated separately. ^ 

ZI(7ocA,—These are foreign settlers and travelling merdmnta chiefly 
found ill the Meemt Division. A few Hdochis arc also cinployed as navvies 
on the roads in the Kiitnaun division. 
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Dogtir ,—It tfl lu'obrtljle tiiat the purnotia bo recorded we Masalman 
Rajputft. They we foitnd excUimvcly in the Bulmtdslmhr district, 

Gdtft .—It iH not ct-rtflin whether these are Mwaliniw Knjpata or con- 
Terted atHVeif, TJiey ftre haitwl chiefly in the Meerut Division, and are eiCel- 
Iciit cultivators. It is suiJ that the name Ls derived from ytJrnd to hurjv 
because they buiy tiieir ilcad instead of huniiii^ them as Hindus do. In 
SahWaiipiir some of them are called Saiyyad GAra-s, heenuse their daughters 
marry into Sal^'yad ftiisilics, 

ll(ih»hL — Tills is the usual term for Abyssiiiiniis, who used to bo imported 
as slaves. They are almost eiitiroly worneu and are chiefly fount! in 
Duckiiow'. 

Irdqi or Ranhi, —A large numher of these are probably the deseentlants 
of couveried Kalw'arB, hut souie claim a Pcr^iati origin, and derive their name 
from that of the provinco of InVq. Another possible derivation is from 
Araq — spirit, I’hey are often tobacconists, hut in Gorakhpur many are 
pivisperous mei'chauta, 

JAojAo.—A caste of cultivators in the w'eaftem part of the provinces 
whose origin is voiy uncertain, Tbay claim to be Masalmaii Rajputs, but are 
probably an offiihoot of the Banja riiB. 

Mina or J/ewall,—This tribe is found in considerable numbers 
in the llirce western division of tbo provinces, and bears a Imd repute for 
turbulence. In the first decade of the 18th century the Mewatls gave much 
trouble to tbo British annios in theif operations against Ihi! IMahrattas. 
They are now chiefly cultivators, and tUoir strict adherence to orthcslo^ IslaiUr 
in doubtful, 

Fiinkhia . — A very |icculiar caste of Ma.salnmn cultivators found chiefly 
ill the eastern diatxiet, who will cat turtles, crocodiles and other forbidden 
articles. 

Turk .—A fairly large caste found priiicipally in tlie Xaini Till Twai, the 
llaiiipur State and .some of the neighbouring districts. They claim to be 
of Turkish origin, but their custom are largely Ulndus, and it seeniH uot 
unlikely that they are really an off shoot of the Baitjaras, one of whose divisions 
is called Turkia, 

if>4. Numerical Distribution.—The first group inclnditig those 
who are tlieoretically of foreign origin, though it is certain that many arc not, 
ftinua over 36 per cent, of the total; the second, including all whose Plindu 
origin is eeriain, forms S3 per cent; the third or occupatiOBal gi'oup, the 
majority of j[>Eopla included in whiuharo probably of Hindu stock though their 
origin cannot be definitely traced, lias 28 per cent ; and the miscellaneous 
castes included in the fourth group cuiiiprise rather more than 2 per cenh 
Tho largest single caste or tribe is the Shaikh, which has 1,310,057 meiuboi^J 
or a fifth of the total number of Masalmanii, and this is also tho tribe to the 
mcuiberahip of vvbioh converts from Hiuduiaiii can most easily attain. More 
tliau 000,000 are found in the two eub-tribcs, Quresltiaud Siddi(]i,a 3 these are 
the iiamiM most conuuonly taken. Tim Julahas or weavers with 808,032 or over 
13 ptr cent, come rest. They are fullow'ed closely by the Pathans with 
766,502 or 11 pdr can/, of the total, and it seems probable that a laige propor¬ 
tion of these aie really of uon-Iudian descent, though some are Rajputs. 
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Canr.!rted Hajpoi., >» recorded, nomber 402.582 m 

oUicr coiuidereldo groups are the Behna (356,577), Fsqir (334,76.), S«>y» 

(257,341) aod Kai (219,358). , , , , - 

19i VariationB.-TJ.c looseoe® of dafirotion that eharaeterises 

"i^yftinmadan tribes and castes rentiers a 
p, ass, 11. (HwiBiMi*). comparbon of the numbers in 1891 and 1901 of 

little value. Some of the variations are so large na to point inevitably to 
variation in the reeord and not to natural berease or decrease. In the case of 
Bhishtb {+ 2 j».r c^nt.), Garas ( + 5-G), Mughals (+ 7'4), Pathans (+9'4), 
Kajputs (+7*3) and Saij-yads (+5-9) it b probable that the figures may bo 
taken as correct. Bhangis are more than five times as nimero^ ^ m ISDlp 
and this niay pobt to a tendency to embrace Islam, for a Muhammadan 
sweeper, if he abandons bis heredHary profession, will be treaty as ^^7 otlmr 
Miuttilman, At the same time it must bo remembered tliat the religion of a 
sweeper is atbhig by itself, and it is often difficult to say whether a parti¬ 
cular individual should bo reckoned as Hmdu or Masalniaii. 

D.—jAnrs Aim Sikhs. 

196. Thu rusulta otthu uunms of 1891 showed thot J.& «u «l»>o* 
«du«vuly of the eortee meloded io the term ^ou. or ' 
dietriet Uhlee for 1901 dio«r«l the seme reoolt. Semlo^ mth. ^ of SAhe 
the mojority ore foood oow, .e. w<« foood m 1891, to be ^ 

M,d Itajpute. whfle » eoeeideiuble nmnher of perroos omitted to retero to 

»heir eoeL. Ae these two roligioe. me keowo 

derehle propegonde io thee, proeineee. It wee “f f 

Table XIII itt detail for them. Tire caste distribution is oh 

jnanii&cript toWes iii district offices^ 
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8PBSrt>iAEY Table II — V^ariation in Cade between 1391 and 1901 
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Ctaptor IX.—OCCUPATION- 


lS7. Methods of enumeration and tabulation— Three eoliimiifl 
"were provided In the flchedule for the record of occupatioii. Id the first 
column vvaa entered the principal oocupatiou or means of aubaiatence of 
those persons who supported themselves, and in the second any aubsidlaxy 
oeonpation or means of Hubsistcnco poaao&aed by them. Those two colnmna 
remained blank for thoao persons who followed no oocupatiou, and had no 
independent means, for whom the principal occupation or means of aubsistonce 
of the i^Tson supporting them was entered in the third column. This method 
of record differed from that followed in 1391, when there was only one 
Qolumn for occupation. At the time of enumeration in 1891 dependonta 
were distinguished ffom workers by adding the word dependent ”, but this 
dlstlnotion was not observed in tabulation. Only the principal occupdioa 
was recorded ajccopt when agricuUnre was the sub.^idiary occupation. The 
principal difliculty found at the preauut census was the distinction between 
actual workers and depeudeuta. In a Hindu joint family It is usual to 
regard the father or elde,st brother as heal of the fiimily, and in one district I 
found, luckily before enumeration had commenced, tliat orde.'s lial actually 
been iasned to record the head of the family only a^ a worker and the rest of 
the family as dej.H 3 udeuta. This dilHeulty was partly duo to the use of the 
word ** dependent ” which is diflioult to translate, and it will, I tliliik, be 
advisable in future to use simply the terms " worker " and '' non-worker”, 
esplaining t-liat the former also includes persons with au independent iricomo 
gucb as a pension. The case of wouiea and children also gave som j JiHiculty 
apart from tliat noted above ; both of tliese, especially in ihs poorer families, 
woi’k at home industries, and household duties, and the difficulty was to de¬ 
cide whether they should be recorded ai workers or dependents. The instruc¬ 
tions given kid down that the teat was to be whether they did Bufficlcat 
work to earn their own living, and this wav found sufficiently practical h> not 
on. The principal oeeupations were tabulated in full, and the numbers of 
person;} whove subaldkry 03cu|>atlori was agrioultare is also shown in Imperial 
Table XV, In Tablo XVA some of the subsidiary occupation ootublnod with 
certain selected principal occupationa are also shown. The census statistics of 
occupation are iirobably leas satisfactory ovou tlian those of ago, and must bo 
taken as subject to orrors, the nature of which can only bo roughly indioatod 
while no e.stimate of their probablo extent can bu made. Although au attempt 
was made to record the principal occupation of each peraon, that is, the oo- 
cu^jation over which most time was epeut, or which brought in the most 
<'ttin, it is certain that in many cases, that occuiwtion was recorded, which was 
considered most rospectable, A man with a minute Iiolding of land who 
BupixirUsd himself ohiefly by ordinary labour, would record himself aa a 
cultivator, and a oultivator who owued a vety amall fraction of the la id he 
cultivated would record himsolf as a laudholder. In the great majority of 
induhirieH no diatinction ia made between the maker and seller of nxanufactmed 
articles, bo that artiaans and retail mid wholesale vendors (oxeept in the 
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case (if agricultural produce) are generally the saino pevsoM, The greatest 
care whs taken to ensure correct combination of the iiian 3 ' hundred diffcront 
occujmtioiis recorded, and this was don© by the Deputy Superintcndcnt of 
each office guided by a copious index, Eveu then difficulties arose, and it was 
necessary to ask iiistructians for the record of such occupations as '* Teach¬ 
ing bicycle riding ”, » Dog-hreeding ”, " Ear-picking ” md » Wire puzzle 
making " and in spite of tlie provision of scpfli ate columns for workers and 
dependentB infanta were occasionally described as Bliir kkwdr or milk drhikera, 
while children in European schools were often shown as dependent on ^'study 
It wUl be ohaen’ed that 3 malcB and 1 female were recorded as " recoirers 
of stolen property”. One caec was reported in which the person being 
enumerated insisted that his means of liveliliood was iffdmd.fAe, and when 
called on to show cause why be should not be bound over to he of good 
behaviour realised sadly that virtue is its own reward, 

193. General results.— The most Ejtriking result in an Indian 
census is the oxhemely large pi oport ion of the population that is engaged in 
agricultme. Out of a total population of 47,691,782 over 66 per as tit or 
p jgp j 31,703,343 perfions were returned as workers at, 

or dependents on, pasture and agriculture of all 
kinds, 01 these, 16,465,614 were actual workers, and the rest dependents, 
or dividing the former by sex, 44 per cevf. of all the males in tb© proviuceg* 
and 20 per ceut. of all the females arc reported to be earnieg their living on 
the laud. In addition to thcae out of 7,052,553 otlior workers who declared 
their pruicipal oceupationB to be unconnected with the land directly, 066,692 
recorded agriculture as a subsidiiuy occupation. Fiom agiieulture and pasture, 
which engage two-third & of the total popnlaticn, tlieie Is a long drop to 
Order XXU » Eaithwork and general labom*" by wdiieh a little more than 
BIX and a half per cent, of the people of the provinces are sujiiKirted. Orders 
VI and yil, including respectively persons engaged in pereonal, houscliold 
and sanitary services, and those engaged in supplying food, drink and 
stimulants, each foim about five and a half jter cent, of the total, and the only 
other Order in which more than two jjaruunf, of the population is included is 
that dealing with textile fabrics, and dross which contains nemly foarpev 
can/. It will be convenient to diseuss the actual coniponenta of some of these 
general orders in more detail In the following j^taiagraphs. 

199, Agriculture and Pasture. —The tw'o orders most closely 
connected with the land include a number of distinct occupations of which the 
mo^i important are found in the groups containing landholders, tenants and 
agricultural labourers. The second of these classoa is divided into thr ee accord* 
ing aa the persons included Lad some right of occupancy, or wore tenauts-at- 
will, or sub-tenants. In Oudlithe so*cu|]ed statulorj- tenant who is uot liable 
to ejectment for a period of seven years waa treated as a tJon-occuiHinoy tenant 
and tu Kumnun the khaikar was considered an occupancy tenant and the 
ftrtdn as a tenant-at-will. As already poiuted out, the Htatiatics given in 
Table XV do not show the actual number of lioldiugs, but the number of peraona 
actually engaged in working on land held under each claaa of tenure. Thus 
if a zamindilr or occupancy tenant had tlu ee grown up sona living as a joint 
family with him, each of the sons would be recoi ded as a EaTiifndir or ooeimancy 
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tenant a& the case might be, and if hie wife helped in the worlc, fls often 
happens amongst the lower castes^ she would be recorded in the same way. The 
number of persona recorded as Kamfndars including dependents wab 3*4411875 
or about seven per cent, of the popfulatiouj while the number of those who 
were actually engaged in cultivation* including dependents on such persons, 
but excluding those who declared their principal means of anbaistenee to be 
land in which they had proprietary rightsi is 22*597*560 or a Httle over AB per 
edit, of the population. To the latter sbould be abided the growers of special 
products, chiefly garden produce, numbering nearly 120,000, bringidg up to the 
total to about 49 per cent. The number of persons supported by agricultural 
labour h 4*362,774 or mue per cent, of the total population, and about one- 
sixth of these are shown aa regularly employed farm servants and their 
dependents, the remainder hebag day labourers and their dependents. An 
impoitaut feature of Indiftii life—the extent to which women and ctdldien 
engage in work—may be illustrated by the proportions of the sexes. In the 
totals for the Provinces the number of female workers is 44 per ccfit- of the 
males* while in the case of agricultural labour there are 1,142,142 femalfl 
workers compared with I,447jl94 males, that is to say, the number of females is 
about so per cent, of the males. In the case of dependents or non-worhers, the 
proportion to the whfde is much less for agricuitural labourara (41 per eeni,)^ 
than for the total population {Bl per cml). Of the occupatiens connected 
with pasture which includes 522*683 of the population, the most considerable 
are those of herding cattle {315431) and eheep (100,495). Two persons luive 
recorded their principal occupation as dog-hrceding^ a novelty in these prov* 
incee. The distribution of the agricultural population by districts and 
natural divisions is shown in Subsidiary Table II, page 271 j from Tvhich it is 
seen that the hill districts of Almora* Garhwdl and the Tehri State liave tlie 
largest proportion of the total jjapulatson engaged in agriculture. In the 
plains the distribution varies in close connection- with the distribution of the 

general population into town and vUlagea, being 
V, lit where the proportion of rural population is 

high and mce versd* In the central plain nearly 71 pe^r tent, of the total 
populaticn is dependent on agiioulture, and the proportion ia over the provin* 
cial average in every natural division east of this. The low*cst proportion is 
found in the western plain where it falls tc^ 57"9 per ceutm The table also 
illustrates the extent to which females assist in working the land in diflFeicnt 
parts of the country* though the variations in the figures for different diatrict 
indicate that the record has not been made on uniform lines. It may l>e 
assumed that children are employed to an equal extent everywhere, and a 
high percentage of dependents (column 6 of the tablej indicatos that vromen do 
not take so important a i>art in the work. It appears that in the hill districts 
and on the Central India Plateau women work more frequently in the fields 
than they do elsewhere, while in the west of the provinces where the standard 
of comfort is distinctly higher they work less frequently tlian in the east. 
Districts such as Sahimnpur, Bareilly, Bijnor and Moradabsd where the 

proportion of Masalmftn.s to the total population i» high, also show a high 

proportion of dependents* as it is not so usual for female Muliainmadans to 

assist in agriculture aa it is amongst Hindus. 
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200. Earthwork and general labour.— Out of 3,i34,23i pemms 
rc'tttrned as dapeacient oa auu-AgricuItiirat labour^ 23,294 declared their 
occupation as earthwork and the rest as general labour, Aa hatt been seen in 
the case of agricultiiral labour the proj.K>rtioQ of feuwle workers to lualea (73 
per cenf.) is higher aud that of depeuduuts to the total (43 />«rcen/.)ie 
lower tliaii the propoition for the whole population. Although these persona 
declared their priitcipal occuj^iatioti as general laboui'i not as agricultural 
labour, it is almost certain that a Tory largo number of them work principally 
Oil the laud. Nearly 600,003 other persons who recorded their principal 
occupation as cultivation or weaving recorded gciitrral labour as a subsidiaty 
occu| at ion, and it is verj" probable that these would more correctly be 
included in labourers than in cultivators. 

201. Personal lioiiseliold and sanitary service. —^Out of a 
total ot 2,278,23 L persons etiiployed in peraonal and household uccupatioDB, 
615,543 were barbers and their dependents, and indoor servants, washeriueu, 
and wftter^can'iers numbered about 4^ lakba in each case. Tims wliile there 
are 13 barbers and tlieir dependents to every 1,000 of the population, there is 
only one indoor servant, oiio washenuaD and oue water-carrier to the same 
number. Esau lining some of the figui^s for actual workers by sex 'we find that 
there are rather more than half as many female indoor servants as niaTes, 
wliUe there ato about three fomales engaged in washing clothes tti every 
four males, proportions which ctiflev considerably from those for European 
countries. 

In paragraph 88, ^lage 92, I have given an example of the views held 
even by educated natives on questions of sanitation. At the time the 
census was taken, though Urge drainage gclienieB had been eomiilcted in 
several of the more important cities, there were not a hnndred houses in the 
proviucee connected directly with the drams. It is therefore not smprisiug 
that the number of persons depei)deut OD scavenging as an occupation is so- 
large os 384,361 or about three-quarters per cent, of the total; to approach 
the .standard of cleanliness of sonio of the western countries it would be 
necessary to multiply the number sevoral times. The distribution of sweepers 
aud scavengers by distdots is also of interest. It will be seen that the 
number decreases considerably as one passus from the west to the east of the 
provinces, and the variatioti corresponds closely with the distribution of the 
Bhang) caste. In the revenue divisions of Gorakhpur, Benares, and the 
eastern part of Ej’zabad the number is extremely low, and it may be pointed 
out that tlijs is the tract of country ivhore the urban population forms a 
small part of the total. Under the conditions already noted, the formation 
of a large town is practically imjiosslbto in this country without scavengers, 
so that the absence of these has probably adected the growth of urban 
popniatioit. It is not to be wondered at that the tract where scavengers ai-e 
fewest IS also the tract wliero cholera is practically'' endemic and causes the 
greatest number of deaths. 

202. Provision of food, di-ink and stimulants.— The total 
number of persons supported by these occupations is 2,650,282, more tliun 
tbrev-quarters of the whole being occupied with the provision of vegetable 
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food* The Tege Arianiani of Indift appe*™ clearly fronj the fact that hot wean 
Bevea and eight tim^ as luaiiy peiaona are coniieeted with the supply of 
Y^goiabie as arts engaged with auiuial food^ though the latter iuolwleH dairy 
men also. One quarter of the total, or 062,653 are supported by grain 
dealing, and about one^ighth by grain-parching. Toddy drawera and 
sellers and w'lne and spirit deal era and their dependents number only 34,73*, 
in all, 

203, Textile fahrica and dress.—By far the most important of the 
occupations d^hig with these, which stipjiort 1,800,129 persions, are hand 
weaving of cotton goods which iiicludes 947,873 or more than half, and 
tailoring and darning with 313,984. Piece-goods dealing, cotton cleaning, 
pressing or ginning, and spinning come next, and no other aiuglu oceiipatioii 
supj^Kirte as umiiy as fifty thousand jjorsone. 

204, Industrial population.—By tho industrial population is 
meant that part wlilch is supportwl by the occupations included in cla.se D of 
Imperial Table XV, that is, persons occupied with the iireparation and supply of 
material substances. Its general distribution is sliown in Subsidiary Table 111, 
and aa might be expected, it is found to be the reverse of the distribution of 
the agricultural population. Time tho industrial iwpulation is proportion¬ 
ately .smallest in the Himalayan distriets where it forms only 7 psr cen#, of 
the total population, while in the plains it is highest in tlie two vveatom 
natural diviaions, and lowest in the central plain. The part taken by lemalea 
is must considerable In the Central India Plateau where dependents form only 
41 per ceti/. of the total against a proportion for the whole Provinces of 53 

per cent. 

205, Factory Industries.— In 1901 an attempt wsa made to 
dirtinguish factory industries from those carried on at home, by directing that 
at the tune of enumeration persona employed in factories should be doacribod 
as working in such a place, Tire results are, however, ot doubtful value at 
thui coueuB, as the distinction was not always observed, and where it was made,, 
skilled workmen in factories were not distinguished from the iiumorous 
unskilled labourers employed. The total number of persona shown as con^ 
nocted with factories was 76,015 of whom 4,G73 were owners and the 
superior statf and 71,342 wei'e workmen and other subordinates. Tliirty- 
eight thouaand five hundred and sUty-fivo pereons were shown as actual 
workers, and in addition to these 21,436 cultivators and 1,781 weavers (actual 
worker^ m both cases) declared they worked in factories as subsidiary 

occupations, as shown in Imi«rial Table XVA. The latest rq^rt on the 
inspection of factories in these Provinces show's that tho nvemge daily nuiubur 
of operatives in those factories which come under inspection was 27,402 in 
1 ‘JOO and 26,72 1 m 1901. Of the 38,565 porsoiifi shown as actual workers m 
Subsidiary' Table IV nearly lialf or 19,156 were employed in sugar factorioa 
which ore usually not insiiected, and a large proportion of the cultivators 
who declared they al9<i worked in factories, probably belonged to the same 

class. The number of persons recorded in the censua as employed in mills is 

thus seen to be amallertlian the reality. Next in imi>ortance to tho sugar 
industry, which ia everywhere carried on in native &shion except at a single 
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Factor^' in the Siulbjahdnpur diBtnctaTid another in GawnporCp comes the cotton 
industry which falls under two main headsi the ginning, cleauing and presai ng 
and the weaving,and it IS probably in these that the greatest deficiency has 
occurred in the censua, for only 5,501 actual workers are returned for the 
former and 468 for the latter, though 27 mills of the former kind were working 
in ^ 1900 and 7 of the latter. Aligarh, Agia, Cawnpore and Muttra are the 
chief places where ginning is carried on and Cawnpore has four of the weaving 
mills. There was a fairly complete onunieratioii of the workers in the lac 
factories at Mirzapur who number 2,847 and 2,881 persouii w'ere recorded as 
working in printing presses. In March there is no work going on m an indigo 
factory, though cultivation is in full swing, and the number 2,123 does not 
represent more than a aniali portion of the uuniber of persons employed 
during the manufacturing season even in the present depressed state of the 
industry. Women and children are employed to a very small extent in the 
factories of these Provinces though the number is increasing. According to 
the statistics ct the census female workers in factories numbered less than 
one-twelfth of the namber of males. Dependents or non-workers form 52 
perettU. of the total number of imrsous su pported by home iudustries, and 50 
^dr Cdfif. of the total supported by mill industries. In tho case of attlsaiis 
employed in mills, however, it is must probable that the number of dependeuis 
has not been correctly stated, for the actual workers are often only tem|x>rariiy 
rcsideni near the mills they work in, their wives and faiuHies remaining in 
their homes. In such caeea the moans of subsistence of the latte*- would not 
be correctly distinguished. The progress of factory- industries during the 
decade cannoti be ascertained from the census statistics, as the distinction was 
not made in the census of 1891, but it can be gathered from the following 
^couiit lA'iiich la kiissd on the factory reportti^ 

The cotton, woollen and jute mills of Cawnpore and Agra employed 
last year ($ti, 1901) an average of nearly 9,000 hands, against less than 7,000 in 
1891 ; while the increase of small factories for cleaning, ginning, or pressing 
has been very marked. Ten years ago there were only 14 conceoiS in the 
Provinces employing about 1,300 liaods, while last year the number of factories 
was 62, and the number of liands employed waa close on 5,000. There is also 
a laigeadvance in the leather industry, localiised at Cawnpore, and b paper 
making and printing, while extension is noticeable in brewing, brass and iron 
worke, flour imllmg, oil prsBsitig, and dairy-ing, and generally in industries 
winch supply gotxls for household consumption. So far as the returns of these 
mdustnes may be accepted, about 20,000 liands are employed in mills und other 
works, as agan^ al«ut 15.000 ten years ago. On the other hand the 
deolme m the cultivation of mdigo already noticed baa involved the closing 
ot nc^ly 700 indigo factories out of 1,400 in existence at the beginning of the 

I disastrous to growers and manufacturers lias produced 

wonderfdly little effect on the labour market. The work iu the factories is 
not highly specialized ; tlio demand arises at a busy time of year, and lasts for 
a short timo, and tho employes are drawn mainly from among the agri- 
Le vic^y. ConBequently, when factories are closed, 

difficultv ^ their means of subsistence hut are absorbed without 

laicultj uj the ranks of agricultural labourers." Amongst other industries the 
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aucrar trade may ha notieed. This showed a marked expaoaioti during the early 
part of the decade, and, to quote from tlie same occouafe, “ though the rcfinora 
have BXiffered considerable losses by theoompetitioa of beet sugar, which, before 
the leceiit imposition of cocratervailuig duties on the direct and indirect Vjoun- 
tics, was sold at rates lower than the cost of production in this countiy, tlio 
trade in raw sugar appears to liavo boeu little affiacted, and, coiuparfiig the 
figures of the last three years of each decade, the gross annual exports of sugar 
have risen from 144,000 to 175,000 tons.” While industrial occupatioiiH have 
thus prospered, it must not be forgotten tliat the absolute numbers of 
j»er8ons concorned in them are still insignificant compared with the total iJopu- 
hition. In the latest report on the inspection of factories it is pointed out that 
while the number of oiierativea in factories rewo during the year from 28,000 
to 32,000 it was only in Cawiqiore, whore eight factories give employment to 
nearly 2,000 people in each, that the increase can be ascribed to private 
enterprise. The only otlier towns in which over a thousand workmen are 
employed in factories are Lucknow ( 4,818), Allahabad (2,112), Jhinai (1.876), 
Agra (1,553) and SahAranpur (1,074), while except at Allahabad and Agra 

the figures would be iusigmficutit were it not for the establishment of rai way 
workshops aud Gov eminent Tj’actoriea in these places. 

20C. Commercial popillation.-Tlio term includes those persons 
whose occupatious arc entered in sub-ordcra 54 to 57 inelusive, tliat is per^ns 
wlio aro occupied in eoiiiiiierctJi fts dit^tiDguislioJ. tiioae employ 

transport and sto-mge. Thus limited, the total forms less than one per cent, 
of the population. Subsidiary Table V shows that the western plain, ana 
osriecially the prosperous districts in it, have the largest proportion of persona 
engaged in commerey pursuits. There are cases such as Cawnpore aud 
Allaliabad, where the effect of large cities on the iiroimrlion is more tlmn 
swamped by the vast agricultural ^lopulatlon in surrounding districts, and the 
district of Uuno takes a liigli place owing to the large miaiber ofilepcudenta 
on persona who had gone to earn a livelihood in the large cities of Canmporo 
and Lucknow, between which it lies. The two districts of Lucknow and 
Betimes stand high owing to the presence of largo cities situated in compai^ 
tively small districts. The proportion of actual workers, as might be 
exi)ectcd,islmv,oiay 3C percenL for the w hole Provinces, and it is even 
lower (33-5) m the central plain wIiUc it rises to nearly 47 par cent, m the 
Himalayan districts and nearly 40 per cent, in Bundelkliand. 

207. Professional population,—The jiersons shown in Subsidiary 
Table VI consist of those included in order XX of Table XV, vU., tliose follow¬ 
ing learned and arlistle professions, but a word of caution is* neceasary. Out of 
a total number of 622,184 persons supportoil, over a third or 228,986 are aliown 
as priegts, mimsters, ©to., but a large proportion of tlieac should more appro- 
prlatelv be added to the 606,870 peiaons shown as mendicants, wMle ^^7 « 
the 12*584 females shown as actors, singers. eto„ are really proatituteii. Tlio 
law supiKirto over 40,000 persons, and there are 23,070 persons supported by 
medical practice without any diploma, wliile 11,341 feimlcd the viort majo^ty 
of whom have no technical knowledge at all praetioe as imdwivea, The 
Idgh proportion to the total borne by the number of priests raises the figures 
in Muttra where the professional classes form over 3 per cent* of the Jta 
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and in Senares wh^ii'c tliey are nearly 3 per ctnt , wliile the higlieat propor- 
tioii ia found in the ^elii'i State a'itli 3‘G pcT cent. The figures for citioa are 
p. 27 e, %*i, ». couaidcrahly higher than for dLsiricts and Muttra 

has 13J ptr eeitt, of its total popnlattoti 
supported by piofesiaions YihUe the sacred towns of Ajudhia (included iu 
FyzubadJ (uidSenarua have each over 8 jjfii’ 

208. Variations since 1891. — A comporbou of the figures for 

1901 with those of 1891 is difficult owing to the charge in the method of 
tabulation. In 1891 it would appear that occupations couihined with agricul¬ 
ture Were more freely tabulated under heads difierent from the latter than 
ill 1901. For w'hile the nuniber ol persons in tlio earlier year included 
luidcr the head agricultural was 28,521,1 17, 3,779,107 others recorded agrioul- 
turemsnn oceuiiation also followed by them. In 1901, the figures were 
31,180,600 utid 827,986, so that tliere appears to have been a slight deert'ease 
in the extent to which agriculture is followed, which is marked by the 
alterations in the mothotl of tabulation. Thu actual variations accordmg to the 
statistics me shown in Subsidwiy Tables ^’TI and YHJ. The number of 
cotton weavoi-s, gold and silver workers, blacksmiths, and tanners have 
iJicreased, while oil jircssera, bangle mskers, cotton cleaners and spinners, 
tailors, potters, carpenters, basket weavers and shoe nmkers have decreased! 
Ten years ago it was pointed out that gold and silver workers have probably 
benefited more tlion others by llritisli rulu, and the statistics cotifimi this 
conclusion, and are also among the least likely to be affected by alterations 
in the luethixls of preparing the tables. There is a Imge inmoase in the 
number of cattle bleeders ami dealers, and in tills connection it may be 
noted tliat the improvement in eommunications bos led to the increased esport 
ofyAi (clarified butter). Ihiring the last ten years tlic exports of this substance 
have increased from 8,000 to over 11,000 tons oi- by 40 jier the trade 

with Calcutta and Eombay accounting for most of the increase. The spread 
of the use of kcrosliie oil is doing away with the trade in vegetable oil, but it 
Las already been stated in the chapter dealing with caste that tlm Tel is or 
members of the oil pressing caste have ndjiptetl thuinselves to circumstances 
aud turned grain-parcherH or con feet toners. 

209. Occupations of females —Referencas Lave already been 
made to tlie varpng extent to which femnlea are actually workers, and further 
details aro ahown in Subsidiary Tables IX and X. In the case of field 
taboureiTS there are actually more females thun mnle.s, and in the professions 
or trades of grnin-panjhing, oil pressing, weaving and spinning of wool 
and cotton, b(u$ket making, and general manual labour, feniales take an 
impoidant share. On the other hand, the number of women employed in the 
technical manual occupations such os building, working in precious metals, 
and in qommerce i.s small, 

210. Combined occupations,— Tlie extent to which agriculture 
is combinetl with other occu|iiitions is shown in Subsidiary Table XI, though as 
explained in the first paragraph of this cliapter, eoiiclpsions must Im accepted 
with caution, os it is often a question of chance wliother the occupation so 
recorded was really the principal occupation or not. It will be seen that 
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ucjirly a (juarter of the peraona grouped under the order ” defence aro at so 
agriculturists, and this is the highest proportion in any order. A fairly large 
number of the artisan classes are also cultivators, owing to the ayateui under 
which such persons in villages are often paid in part by a grant of land, a 
custom even commoner in the case of villt^e servants, such as the barber, the 
sweeper, and in some casus the watcliman and geneml mesaeng^. Ten yar 
ccHf. of the persona supported by learned and artistic profosBions are also 


ftgricidtiiriflts* 

While «uhsiaia'.y oMdimliom othor tlian ogricolhire d««! not tobnktsd 
uifuU, some of the subsidiory occupatioiis followed by poreons withcertem 
prindptl oeeopatioes worotokeo out, eud the results ere showu “ 

Table XVA. end iu Suhsidisry Table XII. Over ono-tlurd of tto 
number of Utidownors are also tenants, though some jortmo of tins lig“« 
is probably due to the iuolusiou of «tr or the homo farm in the lorn, touancy. 
About one-twontioth of the persone whomeorded Uieir °hief 
cultiratiou ore also day-laWers, and 12 out of every tlmusu^ of the same 
dass also own some i»rtion of the laud they ralfivato. 

Cl are also oultiTetots and 19 more are day-labourars, and the (lirt ‘het .‘h«" 
proportioua are not higher ludieales that Imud weaving as an ^ 

far from dead. Tbs money-lender in these provinces has eot yet got a very 
strong hold on the land, for out of a thousand iwrsons having this as a prmei^ 
ceeupatioa only SS am gultivators and 77 lando^nrs. W®. ““ the 
other hand, appear to invest their savings more froquenUym t^ tray, for 
over one-lifth of the total are also aliown os Isndowners, though it must be 
pointed out that their totul nttmber is small. 

«ll Occupations in urban and rural areas.-Columufl G—9 of 
SubsMiaiy Table Isupply some information abont thedirfrilmtionof oee^tion 
in the larger cities and in rnml amas. TUo total ^pulmioa of ‘ho "mete™ 
laroe towns treated as cities fonns .f2 per ant. of the [Hipnlation of the pro- 
viiLa From oolumns 0 and 7 , however, we 8nd that the pro^ion of aetnal 
worhers in these cities to the total number esceeds this proportion m the caao of 
nearly overy order. Tim prineipal escoption to this is foniJ m Order V, ngri- 
enltine where oidy 'Spsr vent, of the total nnmlier of wortors is found in fto 
cities In Order II. Boroneo, 0,-der Provision and earn of animals. Order 
XI V. Glsss and Pottery, the proi»rtion is also smaller; and m OKler A\. w-.^, 
eaneaud leaves, tlio proportion found in the cities is only slig t y mger an 
the pro,»rtion of the total isipnlation. Tlie persons inelndrf n.Detonee aro 
diiefly in cautonmonts which have not been mcluded m the cities, nnd it is 

natnrd to find thut pastoral ooonpatioiis are less followed in eitiea tlmii m rnra 
areas Order XIV. Glass and Pottery, slmws a snodler preportion bo«inse 
tho majority of peiaotis mclnJod in it aro pottora who prartiee^oir trade at 
Whiles all orer the country,and imt in in mlmn ■rh-J very 

little glass rnsting in these Provbeos. It wdl bo noticed also that the other 
„ vUlago bdustries. eia. the ««npation of mnith and emi»nter sre pro- 
porliouatoly more followerl b eitios than b rural arena to a very smiU 
ratenl. Columns 8 and 9 of tho tabic sliow the proportion of dependents to 
actual workers, whiek are of some interest ssm dicatmg tlie cUent to n lo 
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women and children slmre in actual work. Thua for the total of all occupa¬ 
tions tlio percentage of dependents on the numlier of aotual workers ia 131 in 
cttiee and 104 in Turol areas, and the highcir proportion in cities is found in 
case of almost eveiy occupation and order, the exception being in occupations 
followed by small numbers. The totals in Imperial Table XV give a clearer 
idea of the dMerence between cities and rural areas as &.r as women are 
concerned, for the total number of female workers at all occupations forms 44 
percent, of the number of males in rural areas, but only 30 per cent, in cities. 
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130-9 

184-6 

1431 

141-4 

Bl'B 

01-3 

154-9 

lai 4 
1085 

iBi-e 

81-3 

1060 


50-1 

107 

SO'S 

JSl-4 

405 

67 1 

US a 

1E3H 

56 T 

0-8 


J44-6 

60^8 

7-4 

3311 

1343 

47-i 

249 

7fiiil 

146-0 

44-93 

10 7 

M-B 

11 tl 

4490 

JB9 

83-1 

115-4 

57-7 

31 0 

78-4 

idia 

1133 

309 

66 * 

158-3 ! 

5S-8 

309 ' 

707 

1B59 

763 

045 

5-6 

2707 

668 

wro 

70,1 

2848 

71-3 

11*7 

B5-3 


07-6 

83^1 

CC9 

28 S*1 

BT'S 

7n-9 

21+2 

1335 

63 5 

761 

sa-s 

105 2 

65D 

Ul'ft 

58^2 

£12-0 

Bg-t 

4tys 

EO-5 

]S05 

01 ■ 

H69 

6 i'| 

U4-4 

55-3 

419 

5S7 

£57*3 

101 

76 

D2-4 

10097 

01*2 

37-8 

1 02 7 

2L59 

COS 

80*^ 

60 4 

1521 

£05 

8*0 

Ol-L 

l£g 4 

03 4 

103 

mi 


537 

157 

849 

1 *1-0 

51-02 

4-4 

069 

lfeF92 

51-7 

fll4 

89 

1077 

489 

5H 

649 

' 157*8 

443 

119 

S84 

07-3 

559 

is-s 

865 

14894 

£0^6 

S9 

029 

137-8 

40^6 

147 

55-5 

1789 

01 -H 

1 a+-a 

7 a-s 

m-9 

63 5 

429 

57-4 

170 7 


1HI 1 
IBS 4 

ISO^l 

!b8*9 

flO'^ 

3S0- 

00-6 

1883 

£64*1 

108i3» 

174-9 

1069 

fia-s 

113 4 
583 
HDtt 

1459 

1057 

^7 

B98 

777 

B77 


107 

M-S 

189 8 

1001 

798 

7fili2 

74-9 

128-9 

1653 

1D9-4 

IA^'6 

165^ 

IBO- 

1718 

1499 

■UL7 

142-9 

16 33 
1673 
1397 

958 

lS3i 
lad'iiB 
140-03 
145 5 
107.6 

1006 

USM 

92-4 

78^04 

1W$ 

9-9 

1CT9 

165^1 

l+^7-6 











































































SumxDiAnv TAiLL^ I ,—Generai distrUmiion by {Mcupation— (comdxkdsd). 



Petttfltege dp totel 
povuletiPb. 

fVcentegD in 

Eteb ctiW Bfkd 
enlr'Drdir Df— 

VextEBbeg* vt 

Htiwl WBrlterv j 
EipplDjedL 

i'antuLteifo of 

depeQdauU la 

BotoHl wnrketm. 

Or^r ^ub^ntur. 

VentiMj 

■kappOTt^ 

fld. 

Aettoel 

««rkeri 

Aettui 

WOfkiBT^ 

Deik^d* 

delkte. 

1 

Ip 

eltiei. 

1 

lb rttml ^ 
■r«ei. 

1 

Id 1 
idtitA 

Ie rani 
BieMr 

1 

2 

a 

4 

6 

a 

T 

6 

9 

S^qb'OrJir 4 jQ. IroH vtetil h.i 



30-2 

OO'B 

01 

93’0 1 

140-9 

iso-o 

Urdtf Xltl-—MftliU nud pfoQlatii 



33-4 

ai-e 

11-4 

08 0 i 

j im-B 

X6Da 







1 

1 


17# Q-^4iftiiEii3 C¥'iEift finm 

-oat 

■OOCNt 

43-1 

67^8 

4i-4 1 

! 67 0 

207 7 

85’0 

JiUla ‘U. ^AFttipTB Hnd 


■4 

607 

40-3 

1-B 

07-2 

183-7 

80^O 

nr art. 









Ofiifr XlT^^^lutr enrtbiFEn aq^ 

■a 



4fl-3 

rn 1 

i 9f’l 

136’3 

969 

tians W4n- 





1 

1 



t)Stt4 40i W«io4 hud b^tinliOiM 

■B 

‘3 

3S2 

018 

4^9 

OS’l . 

JOO-a 

I6M 

iPittn £0, €iii« niAitinr And 


-i 

&!Sa 

447 

48 

95 4 ; 

; 97^B 

mi 

fcd, 

Ordir l.y.^Wo&L fintts Vid |^tbb> 

SatFivder £1. Giinti, VAi, iviini, nod 
p[nitt*r fntnAl prodalJi. 

1-1 

'5 

43-8 

B7'3 

4^8 

M’g 

143 2 

1329 

■02 

■01 

617 

4S-3 

47-8 

£2-S 

81 8 

1D3-4 









DEtlQ £3. i>nu^ 4^*4 

*1 


^3 

EiJ7 

1 tl-9 

mi 

194-0 

117 2 

mEHti, iLt^ 







Ord^ IVJ,—1>nipf, gtiifu *04 Jjv* 

■t 


41 ■! 

£8^0 

l£-3 

S4’7 

181*9 

130 8 

Sub^rJ» G3k LrAlVipr^l^tn Htidi boufift .. 



437 

£^■8 

10-9 

mi 

lost 

1S&-2 

OrJjar XVlt.—LH4tb.itr, Itc. 

-7 

'3 

487 

^■6 

10^ , 

, OO^l 

1661 

12£'8 

6n1p^fdtr SCniiEj' And *ttEaritUn 

' -a 

■1 

33^6 

002 

10 2 

88-8 

atl-o 

1007 

t^tta ££, GeiitTmt nifltehAniftH 

•oa 

'01 

37 B 

d21 

22-B 

77-^ 

24D 0 

itaa 

D-tio ££ flflOiliTijf DiupfiEinvd 


■on 

40 02 

ao-oi 

2M 


1 138-1 

1638 

£7# VliflilEmEik, hcobert AnS 

■1 

*05 

34-4 ! 

83^0 

30-6 


1901? 

1838 

Ord^r Jtvnt, —viJUiwiHW 

7 

2 

30^1 ^ 

' Cil-0 

ao-9 

TO-a 

190-4 

' 17t-3 

Sub-ordar BidtvPAjf 

*1 

■Oil 

421? : 

67 1 

4L1 

m2 

m£ 

139-8 

Dittr^ £0 RftAd 

■a 


4104 

, a$ Ltc 

B-4 1 

\ 91-6 

1441 

109-7 

DUfco 


■0$ 

886 

0l"4 

0-4 1 

1 m-6 

200,4 

im-Q 

DlLtd at. 


■01 

3E^& 

00-2 

20 8 1 

\ 7oa 

2318 

103^8 

DlUo 03. llj^d w^ljjfbln;^ ... 

-i 

-or 

UOO 

£9111 

22 2 i 

1 77 2 

1167 

148^8 

Grf*r IIX.—TnvnipCiit itorAja 

11 

-4 

416 

£37 

, 16^0S ! 

f 8A-9S 

1667 

143 3 

Sub-EKfdET 03. Ile0gi,m ,.n 

-7 


40-4 

£0^1 

’ IV& 

882 

147 4 

147-3 

Ditto 04- Bdu«t4tj(»ii 

-i 

-Oi 

85’6 

04^6 

21 £ 

73 S 

lt}«nj4 

1773 

Wtto 6G- LstarntBM 

•0* 

-007 

8411 

OB'6 

8i 7 

ess 

3968 

t44^5 

Dfitia M. LiW -■# 

m 

i>2 

A!e-s 

73’1 

403 

697 

262-4 

3841? 

Ditto 07- M«dk1iie 

*1 ; 

■OA i 

4t 4 

$5^6 

107 

848 

1947 

111-4 

Ditto Its. Kn4(^ii4i««Ing koiI Stirre;)'- 

*01 

■007 

391 

£00 

144 

66-0 

mi 

1306 

inflT’ 1 







Djttci (i!X ^7Btanl ielonotf 

Dittn Ta# Victorlftl AtiJllld m^h- 

imi 

•OOfWg 

3i-l 

T6^0 

887 

111 

887-6 

8D9' 


■001 

Siva 

497 

411-6 

go^i 

1036 

94-0 

taf*. 







Ditto 71. BEtilljS ^dil 

-i 

■03 

eD3 

49'6 

111? 

681 

1188 

0611 








Order XX-^-^CfT^Rifid rtad ■rtlftiE pra^ 

I'B 

*6 

40-0 

1S94 

14£ 

866 

1731 

141-9 

foul 004. 



1 



1 

Siib-atdET 73- 3fk5ri 

-01 

-000 

38-7 

fll'3 

97 

Ocra 

3^2 6 

161-3 

Ditto 7^.- ^uiH iLgd flxbtUtlEoHi 



£10 

48-1 

74 

9S-6 

967 

BO-3 

Order XX^^dport 

i>i 

■01 

46 d I 

63'D 

8-2 

Ol^B 

147 S 

iii-a 

Siab-oidor 7*- Rmbwort, As. 

•OG 

^03 

4t^7 

£0 3 

e^DS 

9r07 

1437 

97-^4 

Ditto 74. GooErtl iBboor 

66 

S^g 

£65 

446 

&2 

93-8 

lOD’l 

781 

Order 1 Xll -Etrthmrb ond groorol 
Inboiir- 

0-3 

d-d 

££■4 

44 0 

03 

027 

too-6 

78-2 

Bub-tndET 70 h ImkB Bite 

■2 

■t 

603 

46-7 

96 

90-6 

1£8 4 

731 
76 7 
72’(J 

Ditto 77i DtvnpBiebk 


-D3 

od-oa 

48-06 

207 

70-3 

68-4 

Order XX111.—-IbdaSipEta itii! dipt#^ 

■2 

1 

6113 

487 

li^S 

687 

1L82 

pnkiLbia ixKTcpBtiaBe, 





S ab-ordiir Pmpffftj end el mi 

t'3 

■7 

643 

461 

8A 

217 

Tt-6 

82-9 

Ditto TO. At iHut 4tate etpeaM „. 

1 

“A 

6S-& 

441 

23-9 • 

701 

Oa-1 

837 

Order XXIV#—Indepenilrnt 

1-S 

*8 

fia-os 

440J 

H>2 j 


n-4 

828 


27U 































SiiBan>iA»Y T.VBIJ1 IL—0/ ^aricuifitToi PopufaHon bj/ Naiwnl 

Dii?{si4>n« and Z>utriel«. 


CHiinl 

1J.bllL- 

Wr. 


Kfetanl DItUmd Aa4 DiitflGlp 


PopnlAk^ 

porti^ Vj 

ayrtoTaltnn^i 


FficcGiita^ <rf 
Agff^cnltRml 
MptjiLiUoti to 

diitrifit 
popuUlion 



K,-W. r* iLod o^dh 

BLquIajii, WtAi 

M. I I 

l 1 

khza 0 Oh 

Ml 

*i* 

9 KtlriiTU 

**1 

■M 

a 1 ^ 

tln^am 

i44 

-»* 1 

4 C 

lAThWLt 

M- Ml 

■* 


Sab-HliwJ*?.. 

M* 

6 i 

Sa-bAntBpoi 

.ll» *■'■ 

¥*• 

0 

iaTtmiJ' ■" 

M-1 

M-k 

7 

OiiDCif 

#111 ♦« 

IM 

3 


Ml 

.11 

0 

fCbezi 

“* "* 

IM 


tndo-Guvcfitie FIaIdi 


10 

3*1LEJlffATIUg*r 

M-l L-K 

Mki 

11 

m^rnt 

FM ■" 

*M 

IS 

BiilfindJbBkE 

1** Mk 

*4* 

18 

AM^urli 

4+» 

1 

14 

'Mcitliii 


— ip 

15 

Afff* 

M» «- 

■■« 

10 

FurulchiibAO 

*M . -4+ 

1 

17 1 


M. 

M- 

18 1 

Kcivikb 

-+* 

“*■* 

iO 

2t4b 

hM *« 

444 1 

20 

Boilitna 

■« 

1^ 

81 

MQfnOLbaO 


■**' 1 

33 

Ob^hJ^binpoir 

,i. +P- 



IndlB^Oftiii;*!!^ Pbklti, C«ntrAl 


80 

Ciwnpoirv 

IM 

IM 

3^1 

ES 

FAlfbpur 

AJlBlaalriul 

■ 14 

IM VlU 

IH 

H* 

10 

Lnckaow 

T1. 


37 

tTtjiso 

k« H- 


28 

Beia Bara!!] 

mmd ™* 

..i 

S8 

1 SxlAW 

HMtdDi 

■►#¥ M-* 


80 

•-M 

«.-■ 

81 

1 FjtAbul 

“ 

■ Ath 

82 

BaltAiipur 

*vr w 

W+ 

38 

P^ihJprL 

ill *** 

MF- j 

il 

Ban Bukl 

HI 



InJU rut^Att 

«M 

06 

BittOii 

M 


30 

Bstnrrpw 


vi4 

87 

Jliiiil^ 

4i+ rt* 

MT 

»8 

Jb^ub 

F« ■*** 

But SLtpisnt 

M4 

80 

Mlrupar 

Mi, ^ 

Gub-muBUfB» Eut 

«U 

!*■ 1. 

40 

GurflbkpQT 

M- 

■f 

41 

Bull 

H-fc 

^i* 

48 

QiAulB 

■ ■i 

IM 

43 

I BBbnkli 

■ ■■ 

IM 


lDdo-Qft6f*ai] FUIb, EiMt 

l-F-l 

44 

, IlfziAm 

HF 

FVI 

4E 

p jampnr ^ 

.i» 

*1* 

4« 

[ GhOnpnf 

— - 


4*] 

r 


1 II 

4f 

1 AuinfBtli 

KlUve S,.tat. 

I hb 

4! 

» lihri (Ubail.TBi W»t) ^ - 

■P 

8 

0 Bunpiir (BBb-Hliul9fat Wet) ^ 

-n4 


PtfMMtttAfri OB ■^iie&ItEH«] 
of^— 


wflrlt«r*» 




1^00,231 

OapOTD 

4m^i^ 

36S,lBa 

334,011 

7.6 la,278 


■mioft 

757,01)4 

HTU^ISflO 

£ti4t3aa 

407,503 

£il^6»6 

e*i4m 

183,060 

IkW,iJ2T 

0513^701 

V41,CMiE 

633^870 

0 . 180,030 

rTfl.osa 

483,0^ 

lpWlL718 

4144tB7 

718,100 

7S3,S4R 

saxoss 

ao3A0l 

707.1831 

HT4,4<U 

700p871 

8150,337 

1 ^ 30,028 

441.004 

mipiHSO 

847,003 

3I4V»70 

770,060 

770,00^ 

4^86,940 


£.l«i,>>n 

1,315«4I8 

90a,360 

738,597 

8«6ee.a20 

£01,447 

98^701 

<H7.aSfl 

059.0d8 

O70.483 


183,064 

130^9^ 


68-4 

79 4 

03-8 
SI £ 
80^ 

80S 

444 

Cfl^ 

47^ 

OS’0 

70^J 

87 0 

4a’0 

43^3 

50*8 

40iJ 

80^4 

4S'3 

60^0 

70* 

eoa 

687 

67^] 

U2-S 

087 

7a7 


Ol'O 
70-4 
AO'S 
&1-S 
715 
I76S 
76-1 
78'3 
G4"i 
e&7 
77A 
7S4 

630 

01)2 

039 

864 

01^ 

712 

nt 

66-7 

7W 

682 

843 

70-S 

66 8 

666 

77'4 

70fl 

662 

0£>^S 


I 

46 8 

00-3 

64-4 
44 1 I 

0412 I 

dal 

40-2 

074 

447 

68-6 

871 
30^1 

403 

S72 

17-0 

41^ 

872 
372 
43B 
460 
412 
47*7 
362 
4^2 
302 
360 


81-7 

460 

£80 

68 -a 

682 

4A4 

04N1 

49^3 

649 

618 

640 

WO 

64-1 

600 

047 

029 

CS2 

81 0 

fil0 

810 

£8-1 

JSO-l 

£00 

000 

800 

060 

650 

40-i 

430 

607 


07 6 I 
610 


»1 

38^0 


51-5 

8©0 

4G2 
660 
88 8 
300 

80S 

030 

66-3 

«cr-8 

<530 

000 

80-7 

£22 

060 

£88 

Oil 

01-1 

M'S 

S£0 

£83 

613 

£83 

67-1 

£0-4 

041 

40*3 

*0-4 
41*4 
41 3 
«68 
010 
*00 
£77 
062 
430 

451 

*00 

*60 

30 1 

863 

403 
87-8 

404 

402 

43^3 

464 

400 

ilhS 

40^1 

*00 

402 

4*0 

400 

Oq^f 

S7» 

*^■3 


n70 

€8^1 
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8u38H)iaay Takle III*—Differ I of the IndustTial Pop^iltUioTk bif N^atu/ral 

Divi8io7h$ and 


S«fWl 

Bin- 

Ut. 


1 

1 

3 

4 


e 

7 

s 

p 


10 

11 

IB i 
J3 
14 
13 
16 
17 
la 
10 
KJ 

2a 


2a 

24 

S& 

27 

2a 

39 

BO 

Bt 

22 

33 

M| 


S3 

36 , 

37 I 
3a 


30 I 


40 

41 
4S 
43 


44 

43 

46 

47 

4« 


4S» , 

40 


2f4b«illl miilloffll ind TMitriota 


N,-W» Ph kod 0iLdb 
Ritulija^ Wfiit 


NilblTil 
Aim on 
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Sab^Kitirilkjk^ W-»t 
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BinJlIj 

Btj^or 
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EliefI ^ 


lDtlo-GiA9«tu PUln^ Ytmi 


SlUttffi nU^ir 
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Alp^rb 

Mtith-ik 
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PttltJUijiar 
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BiSodi 

Hmirptir 

Jbfcuii 

Jkiiiu 
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HI 

Hk 

^4 41* 


EiJt Sitpacu 

IlimpiL? 

fH- « 
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Bull 

diibdk 
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■fH 
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HI TP^ 


liidD-GifiFC^c Eut 

Deii4» n*t i#* 
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A»m^krli » 

Bktin Stkttv, 
Tdiri (QinrmlAji^ VTlit) 



FqpBlittdEL 

lodtiitTikl 

J Fttwutiige On ludnultikt 
popblntlon of — 


pgrtkd bj 
lodofllr^. 

pqptilktkiQ to 

dUtHfit 

pppuUtlDd. 
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S 

4 

5 

( 

6 
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47 3 
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■H 
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BIB 
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449 

I 

65-4 

HI 
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1 12“7 

4S9 
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14 

62-1 
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40 
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TM 
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44-5 
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HI 
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00 
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66-6 

- 
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17 7 

419 

' S81 

ik. 

1M,4(H 
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42-3 

P?'? 


aos^oi 

lO'B 
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001 

H-P 
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so-s 
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IH 

236.017 
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4D-7 
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1 i 1 
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eio 
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53-L 
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H < 
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46-5 1 
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449 

66-1 

IH 
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IH 
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so-s 
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.f 
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128 1 
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40-7 

1.. 
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U-B 

4&^2 1 
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... 
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44-6 

■ H 
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I0i» 
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47 ft 
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lO&^S 

ilrO 

47-0 

639 

1.. 

117.473 

ISB 

441 

6fi9 

f-* 

121.306 

li7 

603 

437 

1 
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459 

619 

■ifu 

110,OSS 

lO’O 

BO'S 

609 


22:1 p0l7 

IfrO 

476 

63^6 

IH 

11HA»26 
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67 0 

421 

IH 

100,044 

11*0 

60^4 

430 

IH 

153.703 1 

13 3 

5fr6 

44-4 

*1 + 

327,03& 

18 6 1 

80 4 

40 8 


&0.B7P 

IS’6 

62-1 1 

370 

l.ki 

74,017 

16 1 , 

669 

41-3 

n k 

111,652 

IB’l 

609 

3fl-$ 

HI 

tilpO&l 

15 5 

662 

449 

Hi 

140J&BS 

13tl 

803 

407 


1404^ 

13^ 

603 

4£r? 

“■ 

©35,089 

131 

486 

514 

VH 

402.641 

13*6 

400 

£1-0 

X.. 

242.023 ' 

laj 

469 

639 

-4* 

176(413 

124 

437 

61 a 

lil 

13M1B 

13^ ! 

616 

49-6 

iv4 

803.357 

LG 0 

510 

4ST 

HI 

370.4S3 

80 4 

40-7 

509 

l.i 

143. G56 ' 

119 

566 

449 

H. 

124446 

171.130 

1ft § 

491 

61^ 

W' 

173 

40-6 

50'4 

4h 

aOSpBOl 

17 4 

629 

47-1 

1 IP 

ifi^aop 1 

6-? 

377 

82-11 

lU 


169 

42-0 

671 
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^iuasi&iAitY Table IV .—DUtfibutitm 0 / th* InduatrUU PoptUcetio^ hy Domtttic 

and Factory Indnthiu, 


Kftm* of ItadvAvy. 

Odnanip 

Mmnagtn 

and 

Sapanor 

atafF. 

WarknuQ 

vd aUut 
amlwadl^ 

■diML 

(laekdLdc 

depaud- 

rata). 

Total 

Miwi 

wtFikan- 

Fmacbafi* on actna] 
ddrkan of— 

EToiaa 

vofkaML 

Faittoi^ 

wurtari. 

1 




B 


4 

5 

« 

tbd]^ Fad^fic* 

*r* 

HI 

dlV 

171 

S-Sas 

g^ppp 

B^lkS 


100 

fed Ffaalstkitu 

WM 


«u 

S9 

337 

HO 

Hd 

100 

B\mmt Faeboriefl ^ 

■HH 

ii* 


I9P 

30 ^ 

4 '' 


1 

Flgnr Milk iin 


■H 

Ill 

88 

MSI 

03S 

Ofi-B 


OE HlUi ... 


# 4 * 

Hd ^ 

Nk* 

4<p4 

did 

100 

H-h 

KtM UlUi „ 

fM 

**** 

HI 

... 

*w 


100 1 

*** 

Sn^ FMtorVa 



.4. 

$JSSG 

S&^ 

lfl4W 

43'S 

S8-1 

Aanted Wdivr Vue^fUm 

imM 

IH 

HW 

0 

4U 

111 

1 

too 

Brmwf ^ 

•mw 

Wdi 

IH 1 

5 

flo 

3$ 


100 

DiklllerlM 


•** 


3B 

4,03d 


*d|- 

100 

OptQio Fifitofki «». 

irr 

VH 


n 


6S8 

P^ 

100 

\m FutoeW 

€« 

4 -* 

... i 

1 

eaa 

347 

HP 

100 

Sdlt 

■ ftl 

•Hd 

IH 

«a i 

07 

14 

w-e 

M 

folwcTO ficboi'ka 



VH 

IH 

H-l 

dH 

100 

did 

Water W«lu 

IM 

•IH 

W , 

9 . 

009 

ISO 

4 

IBO 

One vof ki 



Hd 

p#i 

4 

s 

■4t 

100 

llitL'li FutirriM 



ill 

IM- 

49 

tl 

■«l- i 

100 



IH 

“Id 

1 

i 

1 

- 

100 

BHlk &nd m* Faebtriw 



44» 

M9 

si ' 

17 

M-7 i 

-a 

fitw Hvhk Woeka 

*4* 


H- 

B 

i«cii 

1 4S0 

aM : 

llFl 

Opnnfi Wnrka 

mmk 




1 

1 

1 

IDO 

Bdllwaj aitd f Hivay Fictwin 

... 

PM 


4£e 

100 

HP 

loo 

Oaaeb BcUdlD^ fkcBoridi 

4^ 

IH 

PPI 


IS 

7 

j OOi? 

1 in 

1 

raper Mil la 



Hi 

1 

t7l 

101 

Oil 

ie-7 

Prliitiiif Pmmi 

a-vd 

did 

d+l 

«a4 

GpiOS 

B.081 

INI 

1 00-1 

FoRiiiifTa Taoioviaa 

— t 

1 — 


HP 

■*4 

iH 

IDO 

1 

Maduuarj dud Ru^iuerlnf Workibopa 

Hd 

l-H 

3 * 

w 

111 

IH 

100 

AxWiUbk ^ 


IdH 

Pi4 

IH 

8 

8 

dH. 

loo 

OiQ Fawdar Fbntariaa 

•ea-li 

HI 


»|i 

h4 


kn 

1 

Pan Carzia^ Faatsriat 

MV 

dH 

HI 

4L 

SlO 

iOl 

Pdl 

100 

Em niatum ) 




i 

e 

s 

wo 

I 

Bilk MilU ) 


■** 


P 




r 

Co&tan dindbiga Clsama^ awi PnoLa^ Milk 

i#i 

41 

11,704 

Woi 

OCX 

7B 

Thrvid Gluing aad Paliibla^ FaeboHat 

... 

iP4 

HP 

4*-' 

1 iPi 

dH 


(MtfMi Bplnaiiif, Wadvitk^ aaid MUIa 

d-U. 

14 

i,m 

401 

wo 

■1 

tatat FaetaHaa 


lid 

■ il 


S 

B 

WT 

iCfS 

Jiata Milk ^ 


d»^- 

liF 

Hd 

73 

IT 

iH 

100 

Bopit Wnkj ^ 

■-iV 

t-n 

wr* 

-p4I 

1 

1 

100 

Hd 

CkrUiieiff As«f»ka»^ 


nd 

IH 

HP 

s 

dH 

dH 

HP 

Uvbrrlla Fa«t«riaa 

IdV 

44-i 

IH 


to 

a 

44d 

too 

lElDk 


IPI 


HP 

HP 

is 

S 

10 

IH 

300 

100 

■Ml 

Btbm mndarim 

iVd 

Hi 

HI 

m^m 

iS 

tl 

100 


ItQQ Fomhknaa 

aa -1 

H-P 

HI 

144 

7 

t 

OO'l 

f 

Skua factorlH 

#»v 


- 

H 

7 

s 

100 

IP- 

FatUrj Wfltkl 

•*+ 

Hbi 

Hd 

+“* 



100 

ip4 

Carpantrj Worka 


*♦* 

— 

IH 

436 

a 

100 

Hd 

Saw UlUt 

t«i 

VdP 

PIP 



i;&47 

Hd 

lOD 

Laa FadaTiai 

444 

dH 

- 

w 

71 

ao 

4*1 

, 100 

Soap Factorifll 

M4 

“■ 

H» 

1 

10 

0 


100 

Bmib FiM^aHn M 



Hd 

HP 

103 

Its 

- 100 

IH 

Taaaarka aiid wHtkat Fadtoziev 

4M' 











£± 
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STOBiDiAsr Table W,—Di$tnbutiim of ih« Comtnenial Pttfmlatiem by Notwrat 

X)itn«wn« aTid 


8«ftal 

MtB* 

bet- 


10 

11 


Natnift] Divtoi^ wd Dai^rlet*. 


TT.-W, P. wvd Oiidli 
EittBUjflk, Wab 


I^ebrm Bdn 

NkiniT&l 

AlmnnAi 

Olv^vU 


#14 

All- 




0l^^inD]mr MW 

BveUtj 

Bijfliir 

Ebfiri 


Indi>-G*«tg«ltd F]fdD« Weal 


^uuflknifir 
Ucuftst H- 

If Q Lfeiidibftihr 4 + 1 

M# 

Mbtti« ,u,f 

Agrt 

FurafelulMd 
MaiopoH -M 

■‘*9 

Stab ■«■ 

DadHaa i-i^ 

MandAb&d ^ 
ShAbjAUlapU 


lodo^Guf «ll4 FUin^ CroinU 


9« 

2d 

^7 


29 


Ca«Flipan 

AltAbKbftd 

Lncfciuiv 

Com 

B«* B«rflU 
&Cc»pm 

Pynb«4 
i9oltAap«r 
Pftr^piTlt 
B«4m B4bU 


^iLila 

Jbinii 

JftlHizii 


lliwppr 


GentTftl Icfedlft PlKtHu 


*** 

nt 


40 

41 
4:* 

4t 


45 

46 

47 
46 


40 

SO 


0«i«klLpnl 

BmU 

Gaoda 

S«hf«iiEb 


^nxM 

Bull 

UbiEipmr 

HftlliA 

Aumgkrii 


Cul SfrtpfUW 


ga^mmfiUjo, EAll 


Jndo-GvigaCii] Fliint 


¥P* 

I4I< 

mmrn 


tCltrn 


■ 14 

4#* 


0«»ni4»lAl 

pOpDlttldD. 


Firentagfl qE 

onmflTt^ 
papaitUoo lo 
(Uitwt po- 
pEllmtiOQ-. 


f-ip 

wmw 


414 

4t¥ 


36Q.i45 

6313 

1.74a 

1^ 

ljti4 

37345 

16,702 

Sb004 

7,4^ 

2,0^ 

1^4^ 

136393 

lt,70a 

19.260 

14^ 

£0,2B1 

6,461 

3,672 

t^OSO 

3;i6a 

MOl 

7.768 

10^7E6 

U41 

76*712 

6.450 
1,691 

а, t37 

б, 666 
10342 

6*725 
4,019 
<961 
9,443 
5334 
7,070 
o,im 

B.iie 

1.451 
6il 

<760 
1424 


10/104 

10,094 

44,GS1 

16,790 

639i 

10,711 

6,107 

4^i231 

17.436 

<sia 

sjm 

e^7oa 

I1*16S 


Ttbii {HisiAlKfft W«0 »' 
Bunpiir (Sab-HLi&lliAj^ Weft) 


ao6 


PtKOltAgX? «1 MmlA4Kbfrt 


A««uml 

workarir 


"7 

-4 

-9 

■3 

'8 

10 

7 

"9 

■e 

-a 

103 

14 

w 

15 

m 

11 

1-7 

“9 

'3 

-a 

•8 

-5 


-4 

•3 

'B 

1*2 

1^ 

•S 

-7 

4 

^7 

'6 

-a 


■1 

*7 


19 

*4 

■fl 

-0 

-7 


Dtpendcjat^ 


I 


30 

469 

fil-f 

4B-0 

41'B 

oi-a 

38 

49^4 

084 

29 

37 a 
96^ 

84-8 

94 

27-9 

S4-7 

aa 

029 

*7-7 

064] 

21 

216 

40^ 

874 

so 

*1-7 

33>D 

a5'3 
. 97 6 
48-4 
82-0 
20-4 
33 

40 
26-6 
2611 

41 
480 
21^ 


39-6 

00 

412 
BO A 
42'2 

33 3 I 

662 

37 7 

85- 7 
27 

B8& 

42-9 

388 

892 

41-8 

802 

86- 9 
156 


50-7 

40-6 


a 


64 

fi31 

48-2 

fid-i 

586 

46-8 

02 

56-0 

61-d 

74 

mi 

fO-1 

65 3 

eo 

oai 

65-0 

00 

67-1 

72-9 

04-4 

09 

094 

51P4 

04 

08-2 

60-fi 

08^ 

fJ27 

660 

U7-4 

06 

00 

7a-6 

es'^a 

ou 

eo-i 

5»^l 

60-4 

04 

68-6 

60-6 

50-7 

01 7 

01-7 

033 

fll^a 

03 

G6-6 

561 

013 

00-5 

28« 

fSO-T 

ori 

02-B 


€93 
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5crB3U)iAR7 Table VL— o/ fA 4 Profeaaionat P<^ulaiiQ» bj/ Ifalutnt 

PmigUftu and DUtrietn. 


SbtUI 

vsxi' 

tf«T. 

Niiiir*] Mid PlitjMi. 

Fro^n^fiiiAl 

popaUyoa. 

P+ronUg^ at\ 
profniiriiL+l 1 

FcmDUgtt 041 pcdfndauai 
pdpullitJDji 

pdpikuliini 10 \ 
dirtjtet 

Juttira. 

Actufttp 

v*rk»r<- 

m 


1 

a 

a 

4 

6 




Mid Oudla 

... 

6^pia4 

1 

1-3 

40 a 

584 



Hiiafttiju, WfaI 

444 

14,200 


4S9 

81-1 

1 

msilin Ddn 

444 

«+* 

i4fal 

AJ4IS 

n 

87-6 

93^ 

i 

IffMoi Ti3 


■44 


s.m 

i*a 

60^1 

49^ 

A 

Almam ^ 


44p4 

■44 

9^59 

^7 

4fr3 

603 

* 

Gi.rhii41 »» 


mwi 

F** 

3,156 

"B 

00-3 




anb^HliuIijnB, Wert 

444 

76,307 

VB 

1 

402 

1 

59-3 

A 

8«b4mipnF 

HUi 

*4. 

+ .. 

Sa,3£4 

3:7 1 

1 43-1 

678 

e 

flirdbj 

wr^ 

4*4 

4*4 

14v866 

1^4 

43-9 

67-J 

7 

BkjDor 


414 

144 

11,760 

19 

84-4 

fi5^6 

a 


'-*1^ 

4*4 

mm* 

4,661 

^ i 

1 46-3 

66-7 

A 

Kbui 

mrnw 

»■* 

444- 

E,^ 


41 9 1 

68^ 


Ingo-G^nisetle PUa« Wa«b 

4.<l 

208^13 

13 ^ 

B8 0 i 

630 

LU 


Mfe- 

■-r. 

pa,j000 

^6 

4kCU4!li 

60-1 

11 

H^;rat «+ 

t4h 

!-*4 

.. 

37.701 

l-« 

37-6 

68^6 

IS 


+4# 

l-*4 

1-14 

19,441 

1-7 

34-a 

637 

LA 

Allgvh .« 

mmw 

■44 

IT* 

SS,54l 

34 

S4^ 

667 

14 

lltiitrt 

M* 


144 

£4,101 

S^S 

86*3 


lA 

Agr» 

... 

*4* 

m 

ia,4os 

31 


678 

^A\ 

Pmtbiilitd 

... 

*14 

444 

10^ 


40-7 

69^3 

17 

H^SQ^airi 


444 

.44 

0^9 

-8 

46-S 

63-7 

18 


FTP 

Mr* 

1-44 

0,055 

1*1 

6Ch4 

4INI 

IH 


-*4 

444 

ri#-l 

9,177 

1-1 

40 8 

6&-S 

«> 

niid&iLo 

■ I* 

444 

1*+ 

0,658 

-9 

3&8 

64^2 

Ssi 

U^rMUbiid 

■ PF 

+** 

144 

17*433 

1-6 

40-7 

69*6 


SliibjUkDpiiT 

444 


IWOI 

1-3 

43'8 

«-7 


tiL4o-OMig«bIe n4lii, Cvitrm] 

+ 44 

146,643 

1-1 

434 

50-0 

3a 

Cmwnporm 

■44- 

*PT 


17.167 

14 

44-1 

' 669 

£4 

Fmtflfapor ..1 

■ #F 

mmrn 

444 

6,514 


46-3 

54^0 


AflilulMd 

fai4 

■ 44 

4+* 

10,009 

-7 

433 

66-7 

3fl 

Irfiak&AT 

... 

*4* 

hF4 

30,nn 

til 

36-7 


17 

ClIftQ 


P-P* 

1-44 

ISitTS 


86-6 

83-S 

sa 

Bh BmvU 

k*i 

*44 

P4+ 

10,115 

*9 

48-1 

69*6 

19 

aibpnr 

wmm 

*■* 

pA 

11,110 

.9 

44-3 

65-1 

SO 


p^f 


AiP + 

labTo 

.9 

38^7 

31-8 

Si 

FyubMl 

44^ 


4„ 

20,819 

1-7 

441 

635 

as 


..tt 

4P* 

44* 


*8 

64-9 

46-1 

03 

P4ft4b|^k 

WP 

+44 

■44 

4^461 

-6 

443 

66^ 

34 

Am Bull 

444 

4M 

+ 1* 

14^ 

1-a 

47-0 

6£1 


OAUtrtl lodk PktuH 

KP 

23*802 

1-1 

42r8 

572 

3& 

1 Bindft 

-p- 

*1- 

44* 

6^ 

-8 

3 

4S8 

67-4 

aa 

liatEfrpDF 


... 

• ■T 

6^036 

l-B 

41-8 

65-8 

s7 

jLifuS Ml 


+ 44 

pfc* 

Tp77< 

P3 

40-3 

39’8 

sa 

JlllBD .M 

AM 

444 

... 

Ajm 

1-3 

40-4 

31^ 



But SBtpnrwi 

PP-F 

OpEea 

•B 

44-8 

064 

98 

ULruiMLr 

*44 

Mh. 


9,686 

-9 

44-d 

66-4 



6ab-fiEni4J«^B« E*i| 

... 

45,876 

■fl 

30-8 

087 

40 

GtirBkbjKiT 

4*4 

4«V 

+44 

17,991 

■0 

34-8 

a6a 

41 

Bitti ,,4 

4*4 

■P4 

4*4 

9*BD<1 


3a-a 

95-1 

41 

Oradu ..1 

44* 

Np* 

FT* 

7*760 

-a 

40-1 


43 


k*4 

4*4 


lOiOeS 

i-o 

38-3 

01-7 


buSo-Qiiif fftig PJBjn^ fiuit 

*4* 

68^00 

1-2 

43 0 

oai 

44 


*■* 

*** 

+4H 

23;010 

3-0 

44-4 

66il 

■4fi 

J’unpor 

■T* 

■ ■4 

F*4i 

7,94S 

*7 

47-4 

6£-8 

46 

OhSilpUM. 

4*4 

*4* 

*4* 

7,680 


41-6 

60*5 

47 

Ekllit 

^4* 

4*4 

Hf4 

9,638 


43-3 

63^ 

49 

Avragftth 

4*4 



30J0S 

3-3 

41-8 

69-8 



Ndtin fikiH, 







49 

t«krl (HiuiiUyfti W^) 


+44 

9*766 

a-a 

stij 

57^4 

OO 

BAmpiiT (ai3b-HiBi4li|«> Wwt) 

*M 

H* 

7*^ 

1^6 

asHL 

[ 54-0 
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vi^f^w Oi<i») MirihMon ./tt. Pr«/«.icn<U 

Foputation Citiet, 


Citkt. 


1 


1. Arh 


■. B^LEIj 

4. JJiflimm 

5. C^vTiptnif 

|L f^Amklulwi 

3^ darakhpiir 

fi. H&l^fi. 

10, JwTmpar 
IL IHml 
U. Kan 

14 Lnektiair 

11. Bl^enU 
US. Ml ruptti 
Idh Momialud 
17^ Mottrm 

14 Salhitufiur 

lO. 


ProbatiADAl 

PtKutagAcf ptD 
fiuSoilAl jmuW 
tian td eUj 

F«iwnta«* on |»Af«4t«aa4l Botm:*- 
tion nf— 

pipnUlLni. 




popnlitlon. 

Actial irnrloerA. 

UipeodintA. 

1 


1 * 

4 

- -- 

5 

^mo 

i-B 

942 

553 

iiO^i 


430 

1^-0 

o.m 

5-8 

147 

653 

17.055 

83 

411 

580 

4,560 

8^ 

93^2 

dOO 


50 

845 

650 

Gi878 

as 

183 

612 

X€00 

41 

523 

OT-B 

13X1 

4^8 

3S3 

512 


55 

400 

50-J 

1334 

S'S 

S5 2 

54'8 

X076 

4-5 

363 

Bit 

133U 

6 5 

363 

54-T 

5300 

60 

270 ^ 

m 

8350 

4'a 

aso 

817 

xsw 

5-9 ' 

953 

547 

7305 

lifl 

aai 

G5-0 

4i785 

71 

rr'7 1 

020 

2.880 

50 

55S 

€97 


a,-....., T..L. VII-0.^p^i»M h, 0,rf„. 1901 18B1. 


Order. 


I. 

u. 

III. 

IV. 
V, 

VL 

VU. 

VllL 

IX. 

X. 

XIh 

XlL 

xm. 

Iiv. 

XT. 

XVI. 

XVTl. 

XTIII. 

XlX. 

XX. 

XXL 

XXH. 

XXIIL 

XXIV. 


AdmlnlitrmtiQii ^ 

IWieoc* ... 

&iviop Hi NekjTff mi Fontgn St^tn 

P^v^ion and airt af uiimMld 

Fvtwnilf, iipiiiflhaid md Halterr Aerri^ 
Fcpod, difaJc aad AtibmlBDtd +.* 

Lipcht Attd fdrwh? 

BnlldkogA ^ 

TffbivJat lad tHMlm ^ 

^npp^OMBlary rAquJmiQttitft 
TexLUtf febriBi M^d dw< ^ 

Hfe^i end precviu A^oBiie ... 

OlMi, wUmi liud ^mu ^ 

Waod, 4Ut ud iHvni, eta, 

gmiif. djiii, Ala. ^ 

Leechflr, id. * 

CaiDBkiriCi 

TPAtupoKt liQd * 

T^ni #d aua Artifftto pcaftukinj 
Bpirt 

KArtbwarl[ And geuAJ Jiboat " 

IiiMjillB Add d^i^nUblt QDffUHtidjjkt 
iDEjA^iAdCDt 


PapaMtfiii 
■opportnd Id 
1I90L 


3 


VilOO 

^8as 

Mfiojai 

4170 

XSd,£30 

MSo.lSO 

w.£ia 

l!fB,tSTl 

3£441d 

64a^ 

^4184 

E0Jd4 

until 

133,OCi 
T3]«;S8^ 


FopBlAEisu 
Aappnntd in 

1S«L 


3 


S44PJ17 

72.460 

11.^ 

aa^aui? 

K,*P6,8CJ 

770^4 

140 A 6 

644E11 

ati4io 

*ei,7S3 

468^000 

889.506 

751^,454 

17.831 

81^368 

mm 


Plfi3^ibt«g» of 
TATiitiaA f-|.i 
or 


-3i-0 
-le-t 
—afl’i 
H-B84 
H-8*a 
+58 
+ 15^ 
-St4 
—174 
—B01 

-241 
—18 7 
+1-7 
^4 
-^11-2 
+ 118 B 
*-8-4 
—t4't 

—m 
^181 
+l«l 
—ao'S 
+ais^ 
+4-8 
5 


4 
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SuBstDiAST Table VIII.— Scfetfted twcmpoJiiJiM 1901 and 1801. 


OncQ potion. 

Population 

FojKilaiion 

Faramtofo af 

HlppOited In 

■npportad in 

valid tloq 


lOQl. 

1001, 

(+1» 

---- 1 i 

1 

S 

3 

4 


XC, CAfetk brndcrit (1 mI n* aod AaumiUwtBl ffeTiti aiflilliliiiamt 

Xi» BcrdimiD ,,, ... m* 

30. mud gtMt bTH^eriuid lUnltn -» 

31- 8b(?phvriil and gu^t *^^■ 

Frti)t and Tir^AUbl* gmwerw ^ 

TSh iCaw and bnHaln ft«ipgri, helI taiEk Uiii butlar nilira ^ 
$2. Qh^ piapamni and lalkra *m* *tm i|i+ 

iDO. Siigu faCtortM 1 awnanp nuna^eit anil mj^af Ifilf aUlf 
M. 8it^T t orpanilveff aad atbtr aabo^naUa ^ 

S^. klakiiri of JOgar^ molasaH and guif by band 

0^. 0»1d and. poUa dMlorff ...* ih^i ^ 

da^ Oraln pAfcbcrri VV# *Wi 

lOOl. OU JlKWn .Hr ..4 ,n tit 

101. Otlhllor* ■•■i- 141 r+i- 1+4 

143. ricaMTi of TFgaiiLlili oU lar IlibtlBg ,p^ ^ 

144- SallariDf T«g«tabl« oil for liEbtLoc 
1G3. ^laiitxD* and balblira 

18 L Fapnr makari and lollfn and paim leaf bladm 
130, Ploagb and agrlunttaral implkfinflbt makan t.^ 

S34i 8llgar preav makara «+■ ■«■ ■■« 

351. Faranni Kcn^iiiBd m\th bltnkati, woollnn ctoldi and jvrQi fof, 

CuatVera and nattLral wool ... i.k. 

583. Cotton giDDbi^i elMlDg and pro»tng mllila t owooraii iDana^ 
gcri and lu^rior atatftt 

384^ Cotton g^nnlng^ olMnliag lid inatdng mllla t OpOEatltat lad 
Otkar aubordioata. 

£71. Cotton tkaniri. pTauart and glnnoia 

XCT- Colton ipInulnEi Waavlng and ntbmnilli j HwnOiii maoiLgarfl 
aad Juparkr ataff, 

£08- Cotton Fpmtdog: trMvIng and cvthtr hleIU i opoTitiTei and 
Dllur labordliaatei 

tf £, Cottoa waaron l band Indnitry r-M im* 

Sj&j Cotton apinbara *m* «+# 

303 BoaWti and liaberdatbon ^ 

300. Taklurvi mllllavn^ dnHaraakara and damnt m^i 

310. Onid and aitTer wire drawen and bfaM niaken 
31T- Woikort liO gfild^ all voV aod petciuSl atanaa *«i 

Sl8« Dfalrtaln iCuldiallvBr and prtdooi iionH 
Braia, oop^wt and bell metal inrrkati 
3 ^, Wotkin Vn Inm a^d bird war* 

33G. FotUn and pot and pipe-bowl makcE^ » .. 

344. Carpnbtcn 

347- floakoEa, loati. fani^ ntOmPi bnoma, mnkert and letkrt 

370L Ftnoui ooenpied witb ^niiPficUaBaCnii dyM 4— 

331, Tannaric!! and Intbar Eaetoriaa | ownaFa. managtii and aupiF- 
1104 itaffii 

Taunarin and lutbor faeiotlvfti opaiaUvM and oiliflif ioIh 
O rdliMtca. 

330. IteakLar dyara 
38?, Sboe* bo(^ and nuidal mikera 
3ti3. 'TinnfiFa and cnnipri 
302, Mankeri, mooe/ leadarip 
444, Peirabi i&lnlitBFi, Ae, 444 * 1 ^ 4- 

440* EiHpLDni mndlennlii inmaUi of taonaitarlni, roovantit kt* 
403, FrMtl'doninwkhatit diploma. ^ *** 


&G^7G 

315,431 

I3atr90 

loa^£>3 

Xi-k7ia 

183,130 

11^ 

P7^& 

i 

e 

3 


4.' 


UB 


^5^ 

Zi4,4^ 

70.313 

U^*M 

94,430 

35,811 

mn 

infill 

341,363 


506.443 


+f|^ 

-h34'B 

+ £3 8 

+ 1347 
+01 
—Efl'l 

^138- 

-S’2 

—77 

-S -4 


8%£2l 

33,884 


la 22 

B,O00 

—438 

17^730 

B7U125 

—4^^ 

lAOii 

MdO 

+l’l 

40,223 

73,UB 

^01 

14?,(no 
« 

mj^r& 

^17 


lpl7B.02e 

-70 

1M17 

m 

+SfiatS 

316,084 

343,360 

—*0 

lua 

21^ 

—470 

S34I1LI 

2l8i70O 

+7-Cfr 

2,531 

3.B517 

^24^ 

42^08 

5 O 4 IIO 

-24 0 


338,9^ 

-M 

M0,72S 

40C|390 

—»7 

331,8^ 

301,76* 


118,533 

liS8.370 

-271 

47,627 

731 

+ 6900-4 

S£9.B7a 

850,161 

—77 

118,759 

aov®® 

-^l£ 

*28,980 

IWW 

+46-7 

85,454 

131^988 

—20-4 

S^JOTO 


-23tC 
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SuDfliDiAnY Tabt.e of by onhrg* 


u 

Uh 

Itf. 

17. 

19 


Ordar. 


N uul^r Cif pcEppi IiQrlle^»^ 

Peroeplag# of 
Fein^lep %nt 
Mpln. 

MpIhp. 

Fctaplefl. 

X 


2 

8 

4 


I, 

n. 

ML 

JV, 

V. 

VL 

Yll. 

VIIL 

I1L 

I. 

3tl. 

X1T. 

XllU 

XIT. 

xv* 

XVI. 

XVJt- 

IVISL 

XIX. 

XX. 

XXT, 

XXII. 

XXllL 

XXIV. 


A4 En1pktnt^!l pM i-fet 

,, . 

Sfirflcfl of Nplivp Blli F-Oltifu 9tAt« 
I’nmpiDn ud e^ra of ppisuitl 
A;riit."iLltiiriB . 

FcfiuniiU UDNi^^Dld utd intiEtu^ 
Foodi driok Ahcl itjuialaTiti ... 

Lif'bt, Rciug «nii linn^ ..n 

.# ‘ 

Vobialfn mad ttrwH ■■« 

SnppIfiincBUbrj nnii.tr«aiU]tf « 
TtJitkl« fpbrtci «pu dr‘Mf4 Hi- 
Met a!* pad pwtaiai itoniNl i 
GIma, etftlKD umI ... 

Wi;HHip ^eni^ eta, 1| •« 

l>n|^, Rtt***"! djeir eW. I 

Lntber^ -i 

CoiQiiL^^riB AM 1 All 

Tneipcirt Hnd * n- 

l<ArnHL Aul prtiitie pFotee4d->- 
-BpOrt ... mr I «■ 

Eikrtliwark mud ^enenl 
IndcBniU atul 
ludepntlest 


«»v 

■I IV 

AIA 
i hi 


•lAA 

■hlA 


+ ■* 


•PW 

.wA 

I PA 
I lA 
■■A-l 
AiA 
AlA 


1 


SOS Jilt 
l>5aS 
lo^maTi 

;$(JL3ets 

44J4iJ 

I.B7& 

77,2*0 

rp03,&7a 

230^1^ 

43 I 

|£l 'li3 

ai6.Bi7 

1^,103 

8,005 

iiOoi.dao 

4O.S0S 

26^,18kP 


£03 

i 

r 

4^.&aa 

4v493,aL4 

517^74 

430,303 

21,753 

IIB 

32,449 

32U,3*3 

17,458 

7^^ 

AtMl 

10.281 

30,413 

OjOtH 
54.263 
I Ml 
737,S8S 
33,*2S 
127,801 


■3 

184 
423 
&7 9 
00-9 
75-3 
47 
6’a 

42-1 

54'4 

7'4 

55S 

21-4 

23'7 

f49 

»4 

4^ 

274 

10-4 

no 

SX^ 

47.5 


Subsidiary Tabb^ X—o/ /4ma^M jf^ups. 


GiranA 

Nfl. 




Oflpuftlsa* 

J 


2G 

27 

HO 

Bl 

37(tf> 

B7<^) 

53 

79 

BS 

1?9 

1:14 

00 

97 

95 

100 

101 

143 

144 

im 

191 

£30 

£34 

251 

203 

204 

271 

387 

SCB 

£73 

275 

308 

too 

9ie 

917 

319 

321 

829 


'F- 


Uil cqm»llUjiDt firm 


CnlUft broaden lud 
eitKbllAl] QlBBt- 
ITmliiiifrfi .M 

Bheep end gut breedeiiJlfi'^ deplan ^ 

^btpbrrdi maO | ... 

Tvpppti «tih ifttiLC ri "i McnpAaDj 

T^ilqLi witli po V »ii:Hpfl-ii?y 

9ab-t«iuDti 

Vrult* psd TfigeLibSc IfiA'Kri ... 4 .., 

Vietd labauren .« -- .« 

Cow ppd liuFeln It^iiCMUid taUk ud butter iclkn 
Ghl pmwreri ipd 

Sqj^ iHCtorietii li* Af i i liLPiui^cn isd iuperiar ptiff 
Cii44rid4; opettti!^* ped alHtr enbcirdlDptei 
Mptor of eUBPr* iiiPliv> hud gnr by huid 
<Jnlp I4 i 4 pnlit ded^f] ,.. 

Gnip pprtfben 

■*■ ... 

Oi] iJr^Dr, ^ .„ 

ailiAll.r* 

PrcMrn nf TtiTctP^ iiiil ligbtipg 
h^TItn or t«g«tpb]||||^ Enr Ugbtlp^ 

Mi^aumpd bniljf ' 
fmpmt uj^pken BD 
Pnd igH 


*|lL'ri. pq 4 pAltit Inf brnden IZ 

LiD|t{dn iDt lukkn ^,. 

Si^Lr prH. innk4)a i- 

PrtioB. ocettpird wm ^l.Bk«te, ihhjUm ttolh ud run. 

Tdi, fetktb«n4 pud piJofpJ wt>o^^ 

Cottflh gi.nulrkg'^- * 

^Bnpgen ^d 
CultoB glnploi 
pad ntkdr idL: 

CdUdP 

UQLb:>i3 

PKirt pnd 
Cpltnn ipinhiTnp 
PtliH •uWftwvg 
CattCBI Wi>PT[!F1 1^ 

CuttPtt iputiPiP 
HoiSflre piiii bpWii 

T-ll^ Hd iUrr^ „ 

BeU pud lirpjd tnpbin 


nff ppd. pn^lEnir idEIIij oirpffn, 
itpf- 

%% ppd nllli: operaUvn 

iW. 

Kr. uid giDIMn « 

ut^ aplE other uiUlet owoerii pua. 

lud ottwT tujUe I epetPtlvfi ipd 

blneti^ 


^'naibef of utapi wdrlerp. 

IVtijCdIpj^ of 
femplei ta 
laptei. 

Mplk^p. 

Ferailrt. 

3 

4 

5 

13^14 

1,CP1 

O-I 

290,401 

. *3,344 

IS-O 

7,9R4 

a.4T0 

3|<l 

42,594 

Y 

17.507 

415 

f 9*013,220 

J 

3.049,273 

3S-0 

1^,09D 



37,g37 

20,200 

54-5 

3,803 

1,450 

&7'a 

> 18,018 

s.oas 

0'^ 

220.017 

49,585 

21-0 

95,540 

7iV034 

83-1 

1^ 175,310 

^ J 

J£2p585 

000 

1 81.837 

1410 

35 

475 

25 

53 

OnfiST 

74 

11 

458 

2 

-4 

iU3e 

% 

7iei^ 

70"a 

1 dfl.MS 

23*435 

50-3 

1 iSOfiSS 

210*833 

02-0 

&.SK) 

1,155 

21^ 

0!h7SS 

53,171 

53^3 

4,3S9 

384 

8-El 

S,1,Sd2 


30 

asa . 

3d 

30 

15,000 

i,m 

e-o 

107p2SD 

91745 



m 


I 











































Svi^iABY Tublb X—Ocfiu/ialion of ftma,lM ^dieted (flatioluded| 


□rmp 

d00Q|ltt£l01I. 

NnBiwr af actu] vvhara. 

F«RAiita|;f4 of 

y*. 

Kalea. 

Vtotoks. 

fftHiabw. 
to walw. 

J 

1 

3 

1 ^ 1 

5 

^ ' 

Fotlin and pal uA plp« bawl TBakrn .^. 

131.117 

CBISI 

fi^-1 

344 

Cvpantora 

BaakflU, malr. faofu fCTO^Hif broovii 3a.« mktri ud 

, S38.837 

OpSll 

4£ 

w 

tr.asa 


71-1 

37D 

PdAbi «iEli nlmllaiwHU djf« 

14p4£a 

4p^I 

BO'S 

385 

Tanaoflrfl aad l^atW taolorkHi avnm naiufcn and 
npartor ilaff. 

Tauncrtai aod ipilW factoda*/ eperatim and otbor 
mlionliiialju. 

i> lUiWS 

13.liS3 

1S7 

S8« 

387 

3S8 

S&S 

l«ath«r djnn ... 

' 8bHi» koo^ ud aandaJ niaklri ^ ... 

Tonnan a^ camari *.4 «.« 

Banksa, monpjr-lnidaM, Xe. 

nw 


IM 

444 

PriofM^ miniiUff^ JtPr 

71*1® 

14^801 


4Bl 

KcUllnna nnidtcaftLip LoiiflatOt ol mnuMt^lfli oouftffltii 

3ci^»«a 


311 

«3a 

PractilioHn aritbnaa ilapidnia ^ 

£.750 

780 

11‘7 

sm 

Ckibaral kbaar 


733.303 

' 1 

730 


SiTBsiniAttV Tauz^b XI .—Combined ocev>pfUi9ni, 


Orltfr« 




E^McdlBfd drf 
puUktlj- ftirrienitiir^ 
lft« (on eoioxiii 


t. Aijnlhwtr4tI[iD 

iTf l>rrcdr« 

lU- of NiUrO owl FafoLgtl SUtW# 

|V\ Piroriuon Hnd un q£ piitimli *** 

V+ AfTLoktIlniv ^ *« 

Vt« I boitJtihoM «nd «ui{iwj ■cn'lcci 
Vt|. Food, <trlhk Mud EtimotanU 

Vin. T^kc^l iriUK mod form^E 

IX. Ilq^liigo ^ 

X. VchSeUt md vetiili-#. ««« 

X U ftoppIfrfliEatarr mtiQlnfiiniE «»» 

XII i fabriii* Olid d»H 

XUJ. MeIiiEi and pmioiti it«j3«i 

XIV. dEau, feaHb^ and ctMM vM 

XV. Wood, «aDA, Otfi, 

XVI. Drop, gqoit, djfw, ota. ,« 

XVII. I^eatkir, air. **» .** .+* 

XVtEl. Camiaarea 

XKX. Triniport and alcrag^ ... 

X%* Inwnwd aad aitlitlo pfofofdoo■ 

XXI. 4.^^ .ki-i 

XXtIr Taftbwm-k ahd pdvmJ labour 

XI 111. InEltfluila and dlirepHMbln OCOiipatkiii 

XXIV« ElHlrpvjidnnfi ^ 



F¥i 

iOi,38t 

13’5 


Mi 

31,154 

a, 5® 

S3-3 


+ l>i 

48 



313,0i8 
15.1384588 

s-i 

*** 


*3 

KtB 

i-fip 

L417.5B8 

108 

*im 

■OM 


i 05 


-i — 

5X388 

4-01 

«■* 

kvi 

45448 

4-D 


*«■ 

XfflJT 

4-7 

|ii>- 

■ i4 

180,888 

113^^ 

O'fi 

i.|i 

-■¥ 

7'8 


HI- 

25X535 

*1-1 

VI« 

Wfl- 

S184I0 

£40^1^ 

17 ^ 

«if 

4H 

10 1 

■ M 

4+t 

53.735! 

ow 

V 

• IW 

162.655 

]{]^6 

. 

■■■■» 

132.310 

87 


Mi- 

225^21 

73 

V.ii 

IM 

35X450 

lO-E 

.iv 

h4l 

0,380 

1,73C».81I 

«7 

VhB 


2^4 


Mh 

74.B23 

48 

.".V 

mm* 

307.000 

48 


SuBHtDiABY Table XII. — Principal earn 


sd toiik ect^did 


k 

p 

_ ^ 1 rtribeTinl Mcmii.ttnq. 

£ 

NtLmbar par 1,000 ibawii Jta foUowiUtf tba tabudiai^ oempatiou qI~ 

Cnlllt€tn4- 

1 MElilfl]^ 
ludicri 

Hili^battdp 

Day 

la^rcra. 

Artkant+ 

Puuanm, 

Land* 

avDfta. 

1 5 

3 

4 

& 

8 

7 

8 

8 

1 ^ Lando^fim ^ 

351 

€, 


8 

2 

I 


S CtilUTaldin 

M-fe { 

|i X 

t 

dl 

7 


* * 11 

3 Waawi r-k ^ 

84 I 

1 3 

4 

4B 

2 


3 

4 Ifcnpj^ktadari ..*^ 

88 


2 

t 

3 

w 

I 77 

5 „ 

33 

! ® 

mm 

F-* 

h4 

1 

114 


270 
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